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ADVERTISEMENT- 



Ik a vdume descriptive of the Northern division , 
of Europe^ it might be expected that the British 
Islands would not be omitted; but, when the 
reader is informed that, to describe these islands in 
such manner as to render the description of them 
sufficiently useful, they would alone occupy a vo- 
lume; and that Mrs. Wakefield's ** Family Tour 
through the British Empire,** is a book already in 
the hands of most young persons, he will proba- 
bly be convineed that the omission of them, in the 
present volume, has not been a subject of choice 
but of necessity* 

It is requisite to apologue for an error which 
has occurred* in consequence of the compiler hav- 
ing mislaid his notes relative to the town of Obnutz : 
that place has been twice described, and nearly in 
the same words, in pages 163 and 172. 

The vignetie in the title-page represents the 
fortress of Pfalz, on the river Rhine, near the towa 
of Kaub, described in page 103. 

CharMe Street^ Bloomdmryy 
January Ittf 18S2. 
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The french Revolution occasioned many great changes 
in the continental states of Europe. These were com- 
menced under the republican government; but by far 
the most important of them were effected under that of . 
Buonaparte. This extraordinary man, bom of obscure 
parents, and educa;ted at a public military school in 
France, rose, from the rank of a subaltern officer in 
the French army, tiA he attained the highest ofBce m 
the state. As Eniperor of ^e French, invested with 
unlimited powers, and having xmder his control immense 
armies and a mighty population, he gradually subju« 
gated nearly all S\e surrounding nations. In the plan 
of universal empire, which his gigantic ambition had 
contemplated, he elevated the electors of Bavaria', 
Saxony, and Wirtemberg, to the rank of monarchsj 
dependant upon his will. On the thrones of Westpha- 
lia, Holland, and Spain, he placed three of his own 
brothers. The throne of Naples he filled with one of 
his generals : over the odier parts of Italy he claimed 
for his own infant sob the title and power of sovereign ; 
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and the boundaries of France he extended on nearly 
all sides. After his dethronement, however, the coun* 
tries which he had vanquished were liberated from 
foreign domination; and France itself was reduced 
within nearly the same boundaries which had been ac« 
knowlodgedi pt&vidusly to itke Bev^itulicBi* ' 



THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

• » 

The Netherlands, properly so called, consist of seven- 
teen provinces, and are usually divided into the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, and th'eDutcn Netherlands or United 
Provinces. By the ancients they were styled Belgica 
Gallia; by th^ French. A^are^caUed^PajffjBoj/ and by 
the English, Netherlands oi Lofv Countries, The name of 
Nierdelande is German, and was given in consequence 
of the vicinity of this country to Germany. Flanders 
is the maritime province of the Austrian Netherlands ; 
and Hdlaniy of the iDutch Netherknda; whence these 
two ^[^ellations h^ve sometimes been given to the 
whole of the respective comttrias. 

In the fifteenth century the Netherlands were pos- 
sessed by the du){:es of Burgundy; and, with an heiress 
of that family, they passedi. by maniage, to Maxi- 
milian, archduke of Aus^i^* His son, Charles the 
Fifth, was raised to the imperial ^^one; and, by mar- 
rying the heiress of Arr^gon apd Castile, he became 
also king of Spain. During the reign of Philip the 
Second, (the heir of Charley) seven of the provinces 
r.evolted, and .declared theeasc^ves an independent state. 
The other teti continued ^ubjeqt to the crown of Spain, 
till the year 1 700 ; when they were transferred to the 
<jrerman line oi the Austria^ family,, excq|>t some ter- 
ritories wlueh had been conquered by Fjrance,. and some 
others ivhich wi^e Ceded to the United Provinces. . 

FriMnithe lime of .dieir separation* the lat|er provinces 
were, for matiy yoar s, governed bfy a magistrate, .with 
the tiileaf St»dthe^der« In l?Q2 this office was abo- 
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lished; but some pojj^ular commotions, which occurred 
in 1745, occasioned it to be restored, and to be de- 
dared Weditary ia the family of the Prince of Orange. 
In 1793, the French annies overran the Austrian 
Netherlands; and, in the course of three years, the 
whole of them were subdued, and were declared an in* 
tegral part of the French RepubHc. The same annies, 
proceeding into Holhmd, compelled the stadtholder 
and his £uBily to flee from that coimtry ; and the go- 
vernment of ihe United Provinces was rendered demo* 
cratical, under the appdlation of the Batavian Repub* 
lie. .In 1806, this government was changed, by Buo- 
naparte, into a monarchy, at the head of which he 
placed his brother Louis. The Dutch are a commer- 
cial people, and ihe commercial arrangements of 
Buonaparte were found so injurious to them, that 
Louis, after retainii^ his office about four years, was 
induced to resign it. On this, Buonaparte (tivided the 
provinces into departments, and annexed them to the 
French empire. In November, 1818, after the cele- 
brated battle of Leipsic, and the consequent retreat of 
the French out of Grermany, a revolution took place 
both in Holland and the Netherlands* The Prince of 
Orange was recalled, and the kingdom of the United 
Netherlands, with part of the bii^opric of Liege, and 
of the duchy of Bouillon, has since been rendered here- 
ditary in his &mi]y. 

• Nearly the whole surface of the Netherlands is flat. 
That of the United Provinces is intersected by nume- 
rous rivers and canals; and many j^irts of it may be 
considered as an extensive marsh, drained by human 
industry. Scarcely any inequality of surface is to be 
seen, except the sand-hills of the coast, and some un- 
dulations in the province of Utrecht, and on the bor- 
ders of Prussia. The soil of the Netherlands consists, 
for the most part, of a rich and sandy loam, inter- 
spersed with extensive tracts of marsh and clay. The 
soil of Holland is admirably adapted for pasturage; 
and that of Bdgium for agriculture* These countries 
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^o not abound in important minerals or metals ; bat 
there are some mines of iron and coals ; and clay, of 
excellent quality for porcelain, occurs in various parts. 
In Luxembui^ are sev^al extensive vineyardtf which 
3Field a wine somewhat resembling Rhenish wine in 
flavour, but not so strong* 

The mawitfacttares and commerce of these eountriea 
were formerly of great importance; but, during the 
French war, diey very much declined, in consequence, 
•chiefly, of the anti-commercial system adopted by Buo* 
fiaparte. Since his detibronement, however, they have 
revived. At Mechlin, Brussels, and several other 
towns, considerable quantities of lace are made. vBruges 
has manufactories of woollen goods; and at Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and Louvain, there are impcMtant 
manufactories of tapestry and linen* 

The rich meadows of Holland are stocked with nu- 
merous herds of cattle, which supply an immense 
quantity of butter and cheese. On the higher grounds, 
corn, madder, and tobacco are grown. Fish, particu- 
larly cod-flsh, turbot, and soles, are abundant on nearly 
all the coasts. The herring-fishery, which usually 
commences about the month of November, is of the 
utmost importance to the inhabitants of the sea-coasts ; 
and myriads of herrings are, every year, salted, dried, 
and packed in barrels for exportation. The Dutch 
people derive considerable profit from immense floats 
of timber, which descend the Rhine fi:om the forests 
of Germany. The length of some of these floats is from 
seven hundred to one thousand feet, and the breadth 
from fifty to ninety feet. Mrs. Radcliife states that the 
sale of a single raft, on its arrival at Dort, has been 
known to occupy several months, and to produce more 
than thirty diousand pounds sterling. 

In the present g<memmeni of the Nethwknds the 
king possesses nearly the same prerogatives as those 
which were possessed by the stadtholder. The consti- 
tution is formed on the plan of a mixed government, 
in which the legislative power is divided. The model 
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wbich has been fidlowed is that of the Brittah constitw* 
tion ; bnt^ in many respects, the resemblance is more 
^parent than real; for the government of Belgium is 
by no means so favourable to the liberty of the subject 
as ours. The peers, which must not be fewer than 
forty, nor more dian sixty in number, are all i^fypointed 
by die king, and have ibek title only lor life. They 
cannot enter the House of Assembly till they have at- 
tained the age of forty; md they have an anmial sala^ 
ry, frcHn the government, of between two and three 
hundred pounds a year. The number of commons is 
fixed at one hundred and ten.. 

There is, in this country, no regularly-established 
£arm of mm^hipf but all religions are tolerated ; and, 
in particular, the liberties and privileges oi the catho-> 
lie church are guaranteed. This arrangement has 
been considered necessary, in consequence of the inha- 
bitants of the United Provinces being protestants, 
(chiefly Calvinists,) and ^the majorky of the people in 
the Netherlands being catholics. 

In the chaimcter of the Belgtansi or inhabitants of 
the Netherlands, there is little that is remarkable. On 
the boxdexs of Holland the people are heavy, blunt, 
and honest; but in the south thiey are scarcely to be 
disdnguisked from the French, in appearance, habits, 
costume, or language. The most obvious peculiarity 
by which the Belgians, are distinguished, is their ex- 
travagant fondness for religious ceremonies^ proces- 
sions, and exhibitions. 

The Dutch are constitutionally a cool and phlegmatic 
people ; patient, laborious, obstinate, and persevering. 
Their ruling passion is a love of money ; and this pas^ 
sion is^ said to be predominant in the mind of every 
Dutchman, whatever may be hk ether dispositions or 
qualities. Of great industry and incessant application, 
to the ends they propose and pursue, they some- 
times use their ingenuity and skill to take advantage of 
inexperience and folly; but, in general, they are fair 
and honourable in their transactions. This is. the ge- 
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neral duanctm of die ntiddltng daistt. Dutchmen 
of the lowest class are, for the most part, dull uid 
slow of comprdieiision, but honest and civil in their 
demeanour. Those of the higher classes, diffinr essen- 
tially from the rest of the people, in their customs, man- 
ners, and style of Hying. They value themselviM on their 
peculiar distinctions, and imitate the style and man- 
ners of the neighbourmg nations, rath^ than the plain 
manners of their own country. Frugality and order, 
however, in the management of Iheir pecu^ry affairs, 
pervade all ranks. 

The coldness and moisture of the climate require, 
in Holland, a proportionally greater quantity of cloth- 
ing than in other countries under the same latitude; 
but the general appearance of the dresa is here little 
affected by fiishion. The women, especially those of 
the lower class, retain the old broad hat, the jerkins, 
and short petticoats, which were worn by their ances- 
tors. Among the labourers and sea*faring people 
large breeches are common. Few of the lames have 
any pretensions to beauty; and none of them display 
much taste in dress: indeed their shape is disfigured 
by stiff stays and tightened waists; and the offensive 
custom, which is universally prevalent, of putting 
small stoves of charcoal, called chauffepMs^ under 
their petticoats, renders them feeble and infirm, even 
from the early part of their life.V 

No people are more regular and d^afdy^ both in 
their dwellings and their persons, than the Dutch. 
Streets, houses, and furniture, are constantly kept in 
the neatest order imaginable.* In this respect it is 
said that no part of the globe can be compared with 
the villages of North Holland. Indeed, were it not 
for unremitting attention, the metals, in this damp 
country, would be apt to rust, and the wood to mould ; 
and, during the hot season, the moisture, of Ihe atmo- 
sphere would subject the inhabitants to many diseases. 
The outside of every habitatiori, however old or hum- 
ble it may be, is as clean as water and paint can make 
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it. *fhe Wfnd<mHihtitt^rs are ii«\ui%'' painted green, 
and the liouses are wliltle. In oirdishr to "preserve on 
them the gloss of i!iewft€«s, niops, pails, a«d scriibbihg- 
bmshes are m ktebss^sttt tise i lEind a litlSe li^d-engihe, 
for the windows, is in perpetual reqnwition. No tra* 
vellerni ifhis tSountry wnl find a' dirty bed, eVen in the 
worgtkkns; nt»r, except in the smett of tobacco, which 
impregnated an tfife rooms and furniture; and the spit- 
tmg-pot, placed on the tea^able, and "often much too 
like the ^cfeaiitHpoit, in shape, will he ineet with any 
thing that is inconsistent with perfect cleanfiness. 
Some uten^Is «fe of such' re^lendent brightness and 
ptirity, that it shocks a person of delicate feelings to 
make use of them for Ihe purpose for whidi they arc 
designed. > 

One part of the domcfrtic ecomntfy of tfris people, 
the practice of givmg'vuils tb iscminfts, describes severe 
repi^nsioni Thia is so uruviersal; and tfce expecta- 
tions of die servant* Ate st^ exoicWtant, that they ap- 
pear never to he- satisfited ; and it is ifiot ml^^ommon, 
where much compiiny is kept» for servants to purchase' 
their pfecd*.- ' . 

The DUtdi people atie wimewhat groiss in their 
habits of life. Salted and highly-'^easorted tneat, 
spirituo^ ttqtton^, titrtter and cheese, are heire tmpottant * 
articles of food. Theit chief amusements are sought' 
in thedtrea t^xtd tea-^arden^'t ^tnd the more opulent 
merchants delight m theit irillAS and c<kmtry gardens.  
The latter, thouffh often very small, are. stored with 
heautiAil %wd v{£iable plants. Hyacinths and tulips 
are peeulidr'fiwnourit^ T^th the Dutch, Four hundred 
and seventy-five* gt^neas have be^' offered and refiised 
for a singk^ hyacihdi^, and' ttdi|is are sometimes valued 
at a httomred, or ti hiitidred andlifty pounds, a root. • 

Some of the cn^omv in ffofiSemef ap{>ear, to a stran* 
ger, very extrabr<Bnaty. No one, for instance, can 
walk far in. dny Dutch town, without nteeting a man 
in a black gown and a low cocked hat, hating a long 
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cn^ hanging down behind. This k a publie officer, 
whose duty it is, on the death of any individual, to in* 
form his mends of the melancholy event. 

Every person who can claun the slightest ac- 
quantance or intercourse with the person deceasedt 
follows him to the grave. On the return of the 
mourners, they all, to die number perhaps of dghty or 
a hundred, call at the house, and have each two or 
three glasses of liquor. The particidar friends of the 
deceased remain, after the others are gone, and partake 
of a feast as sunmtuous as the circumstances of the 
&mily will admit. In the evening, musicians are called 
in; the widow leads off the first dance, and the amuse- 
ment often continues till day-break. 

At the celelnration of a marriage, instead of bride<« 
cakes, as in England, the newly-married couple send, 
to each of their acquaintances, two bottles of wine. 
When a female is confined, it is usual to place before 
the door a small board, tastefully decorated with lace, 
and having upon it a daily bulletin of the invalid's 
health. 

Both in Holland and Belgium the apartments are 
warmed by iron stoves, which project into the rooms, 
and in which wood or diarcoal is burned. From these 
a long tube proceeds either into the chimney or into 
another apartment. There are no open fire-places, as 
in England; and the atmosphere of the Dutch rooms, 
always feels, to an Englishman, suffocating and un« 
wholesome. 

In many of the towns of the Netherlands the towers 
of the churches contain cariUons or : chimes, consisting 
of from fifty to a hundred small bells. These are struck 
by hammers connected with a set .of large keys, some- 
what like those of a piano«forte or organ ; and are played 
by a person called the cariUoneur. The labour of this 
performance is excessive. The carilloneuir strikes the 
keys with his hands, but is obliged to have them 
guarded with thick leather; and his perspiration is gene- 
rally so profuse, that he is under the necessity of execu« 
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ting his work in his shirt, and with his collar unbuttoned. 
Some of the keys require a power equal to two 
pounds weight, to depress them. By pedals, communi- 
eating with the great bells, he is enabled, with his feet^ 
to play the base, to sprightly and even di£Bcuk airs, 
which he performs with his hands^ These musicians 
are very dexterous : some of them will play pieces in 
three parts, producing the first and second treble ■with< 
the lumds, and the base with the feet. In large towns 
it is the sole employment of the carilloneur to amuse 
the inhabitants for an hour or two every day ; and the 
exertion is so great, that he is obliged to take frequent 
respites, and is generally obliged to go to bed as soon 
as his work is performed. The carillons at Amster- 
dam have three octaves, with all the semi-tones; and 
have also two octaves in the pedals. By this invention 
the whole of a town can be amused at the same time; 
and the effect, at a distance, is said to^be not much un« 
like that of a sweet-toned barrel organ. 

Few countries have under-gone greater changes in 
dieir surface than this. Many tracts of land, which 
were formerly inhabited, are now buried beneath the 
sea. Several islands have been greatly diminished, 
and somo have entirely disappeared; vast gulfs have 
been formed by the encroachments of the ocean, and 
many rivers^ have changed their course. In the 
fif^nth century, by & sudden influx of the ocean, an 
immense lake was formed to the south-east of the town 
ofDort: seventy-two villages were overwhelmed, and 
one hundred thousand inhabitants destroyed. On the 
other hand, considerable districts have been gained on 
the sea^coast, by the formation of immense banks or 
mounds, called di^kes* These, in a long course of time, 
have become strongly consolidated; and the sea, hav- 
ing gradually covered them with sand, has thus fur- 
nished them with an additional defence against its own 
fury. According to their situation, and the defence 
they are intended to form, these dykes are of various 
heights, and thickness. They are formed sloping on 
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each side,^ and their breadth at the base being very 
considerable, many of them are suiBciently wide at 
the top for two carriages to go abreast. Protected by 
these dykes, much of the country is beneath the level 
of the sea : hence the traveller in Holland often ex-* 
periences a mingled sensation of pleasure, astonish- 
ment, and apprehension, when he walks, at the foot of 
some of the dykes, and hears the surges dash far above 
his head. There is usuaUy a second dyke within and 
near to the first; so that, should the water burst 
through, or overflow the outer embankment, the se- 
cond may prevent it from inundating the adjacent 
country, while the hollow, between the dykes, serves 
as a canal or aqueduct, to carry off the flood. 

Many of the meadows, in Holland, are covered with 
water during winter, and cannot be freed from it, ex- 
cept by mills, which are contrived for draining them, 
by discharging the water into ditches and canals^ 
formed for the purpose. Were it not for these 
serving as drains to the country, a great portion of its 
surface would be incapable of cultivation. 

In every direction, through the United Provinces, 
there are canals, on which articles of traffic are con- 
veyed from one part of the country to another; and 
from Holland to the Netherlands, Germany, and 
France. During the winter these canals are frozen 
over; and goods are then conveyed upon them 
on sledges. At this season of the year, the country 
people, both men and women, skate along die canals, 
carrying, on their heads, commodities for die markets. 
The principal canals are each about sixty feet wide 
and six feet deep; and, in consequence of the level sur- 
face of the country, they are, in general, without locks. 

The principal rivers of thi? country are the Rhine, 
the Schelde, and the Maese. The lakes are, in gene- 
ral, of small extent. 

The langimge of die United Provinces is a dialect 
of German; and many of the words have both the 
sound and meaning of English words. The universities 
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of Leyden, Uttecht, (jronigen, Harderwyck, and 
Franeker, have produced many eminent men in every 
department of literature and science. Grotius, Eras- 
mus, Boerhaiave, Leuwenlioek, Swammerdarii, Graevius, 
Burtiiann, and Hoogeveer, are named that Witl ever 
be mentioned With respect, tn the Dutch a^nald of 
literature. There are celebrated Latin schools at Rot- 
terdam, Breda, Middleburg, and Groningen; and at 
Haarlem there is an acadeity of sciences. 

-'■■'.' ! ' 

In . describing this country iVe shall comliience with 
Ottend, a well-known sea-pott town, \^hich lies oppo- 
site to our coast of Kent, atid is distant about seventy 
miles from Ramsgate. 



THE NETHERLANDS. 

The approach t6 Ostend, from the sea, is very uninte- 
resting. The Flemish coast is seen to stretch, along 
the horizon, in one low and scarcely unbroken flatness. 
The first objeet near Ostend, that is visible, is the 
lighthouse : aflerwards a few houses of the town are 
seen to over-top some unsightly projections, which are 
soon distinguished to be the fprtifications. The houses 
of this place are roofed with tiles, and hate much the 
character of those in an English town. The boatmen, 
who are seen about the harbour, have nothing of the 
grotesque appearance of th^ir neighbours the French ; 
and the women are more simple, both in their dress 
and manner, than those of France. On passing 
the fortifications and entering the town, the houses 
are seen to be, in general, low; having been 
built flk), in consequence of the high winds which 
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often blow from tfad sea; and that tb^y mi^t thiis be 
protected by tbe fortifications. 

Ostend is situated in a morass, and in tbe midst of 
canals, some of the sluices of which are admirably con- 
structed. The water of these canals,^ is^ however, so 
bad, that the inhabitants are obliged Ujj send tp Bruges 
for all the water they use in drinking. The town is 
surrounded by a deep ditch and strong, samparts; 
and, somewhat more than two centuries ago, it sus- 
tained a siege of three years and three months, during 
which it lost fifty thousand of its garrison and inhabi- 
tants, by famine, disease, and the sword. In 1798, 
while this place was in the hands of the French^ a body 
of English troops, which were landed here, destroyed 
the sluices, and other works of the Bruges canal, to 
the damage of nearly a million of pounds sterling; but, 
the wind shifting before they could re-embark, they 
were all taken prisoners. 

  

NamUive of an Exeursum from Osfend'io Brussels^ 
From Paris revisited in 1815. By John Scott. 

Mr. ScOtt, desirous of exalndining sonlfe of the coun- 
tries which had been recently occupied by the French 
armies, arrived iat Ostend, in the summer of 1815, 
shortly after the final discomfiture of Buonaparte had 
been accpmplished, by the battle of Waterloo^ The har- 
bour of Ostend was full of English transports; and 
English soldiers were distinguishable, by ' their ' red 
coats, walking on the ramparts, and standing, as loiter- 
ers, upon the beach. On* the quays, English cannon- 
balls were piled in large pyramidal masses. 

"1 9xa a British officer," said one of the party who 
had landed with Mr. Scott, as the people were about 
to take his luggage to the custom-house : they imme- 
diately touched their hats; and all the strangers were 
suffered to pass on, without having their trunks ex- 
amined. The same words operated with the same 
efficacy through the whole of the Netherlands. The 
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word English, WAS every wher« found to be a passport 

and a protection: it was an admission to wbat was 
generally concealed, a titje to, what was generally de- 
nied, an excuse Jfor what might be irregmar, an intro« 
duction to every one's intimacy, and *a certain appeal 
to every one for kindness and assistance. 

Much of this disposition, s^ pleasant and so profit- 
able to Bijtisii travellers, is to be traced to their im- 
mense infiux into these foreign places.. The cause of 
this influx, was well known to involve no motives of 
gain or of necessity; but to arise from a public enthu- 
siasm, relative to the grand ' military achievements 
that had recently taken place; the pride, as well as the 
expence pf which, were acknowledged chiefly to belong 
to our nation. 

In this country the usual mode of travelling is along 
the canals, in large and commodious vessels, called 
treckschuyts. It was a beautiful evening of summer, 
when Mr. Scott started, in one of these vessels, from a 
vast lock, about a mile distant from Ostend* The 
fineness of the weather, the luxuriance of the surround- 
ing vegetation, and the number and gaiety of the pas- 
sengers, rendered the expedition a very agreeable one. 
The boat was drawn by three horses, and proceeded at 
the rate of about four miles and a half an hour. The 
party had thus th^ consciousness of making a^tolerably 
rapid progress, yet unaccompanied with the feeling of 
any motion, except a sensation of gliding. "The rich- 
ness of the fields, exuberant in their produce; the 
fi:eq[uent appearance of snug and happy-looking houses;: 
the occasional view of sturdy, simplcj and well-fed 
peasants, carrying their fishing-rods and filled baskets ; 
an these united, with other circumstances, to produce 
a sense of tranquil enjoyment. . ' 

Below the deck of the boat was a suite of cabins : the 
first of ihese was handsoniely furnished with crimson 
velvet curtains and cushions ; and several of the otliera ^ 
were occupied as shops for dispensing fruit, liquors, 
and refreshments of different kinds. 

The party arrived at Bruges late in the evening; 
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and; after a ?liprt wait from the canal, surrounded by 
a crowd, of porters, coachmen, cabriolet-drivers,. &c. 
their progress was stopped by the first out-work of 
the fortifications. This being passed, another soon 
presented itself; and, lastly, came the heavy gates, 
leading through, the massive walls, which formed a 
third fine of the triple defence of the town. 

Like most of the cities in the Netherlands, Bruges 
is very large: it has mof e than two hundred streets; 
but it contains only a small number of inhabitants, in 
proportion to its extent. The houses are but ill filled ; 
yet a peculiar neatness and orderly arrangement are 
visible in the external appearance of the streets. This, 
indeed, is the case through the whole of the Netherlands* 

[In former times Bruges was a place of great com- 
mercial importance, and boasted an opulence and splen- 
dour superior to those of most inland towns of the 
eontinent. Its chief public buildings that are now- 
left, are a town-house, constructed in the Gothic style 
of architecture; the cathedral; and the beautiful 
diurch of Notre Dame, the steeple of which serves as 
a sea-mark for vessels approaclung Ostend. The lat- 
ter contains two tombs of gilt copper, of extraordinary 
magnificence; and the rich vestments of Thomas a 
Becket, adorned with precious stones. In the square 
called the grand market, is a steeple, supported by four 
columns, and considered one of the most beautiful 
edifices of the kind in Europe. It is five hundred and 
thirty-three steps in height, and is furnished with 
chimes, which play a different tune every quarter of 
an hour. On one side of the great square is an edifice 
that serves as a magazine for doth, and is built over a 
canal, in such a manner, that small vessels pass be- 
neath it. The square in which the Wednesday's mar- 
ket is held, contains several walks, between rows of 
trees, and has a guard-house in the middle. Besides 
the cathedral and two collegiate churches, there are,.. 
in this city, five parish churches,, fourteen chapels, and 
twelve convents.} 
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Whfle Mr. Scott was supping, at die hotel of this 
place, the host entered the room wl^ a book, in which 
he was compelled to write dbwh, every day, the name^ 
profession, and residence of all his gtiests; also the 
place from which they came, and that to which they 
are going; and thelist is sent, every twenty-four hours, 
to the police. 

In his progress, along the canal, from Bruges to- 
wards Ghent, Mr. Scott says that r^pectable-looking 
villages, honest faces, green fields, and pretty peasant 
girls, every where greeted the eye. He also remarked 
that, although the language of the country is chiefly 
French, yet the general appearance, both of tiiie houses 
and people, was greatly superior to those of France. 

Sterne calls Flanders the great prize-fighting stage 
of Europe, and the appellation is a just one. There 
is not a town, there is scarcely a spot bearing a name, 
that does not instantly, when' mentioned^ suggest th^ 
recollection of ^miQUis campaigns^, ihcbiding' military 
manoeuvres, great battles, important treaties, ailiaUceSy 
discords, and devastations. The traveller, through 
this country, is surrounded by Liege, and Bruges, and 
Malines, and Juliers, and Toumay, and Mons, and 
Jemappe, the scenes of the fiercest encouoterings of 
the armed strength of nations. 

One would expect, that a country so long devoted 
to these terrible operations, would snow itself but as ' 
a Golgotha, a place of skulls; but, by sonae hippy 
qualities of character and circumstances, it seems to 
have, in this respect, overcome the severities of its 
fate: its people have acquired amiable' features; and* 
their condition has takeA a kindly and flourishing ap- 
pearance, under events that seem to have been calcu- 
lated only to brutify and destroy. ^ ., 

Mr. Scott found the^ boat from Bruges to Ghent 
very deficient in accommodation, compared with that 
which had brought him from Ostend. The regular 
passage-schuyt goes in the morning: that which takes 
its departure at night, and in which he went, is adapted 



chiefly for the ocmveyance of gooda; having only a' 
small cabin for an inferior order of travellers, who pay 
but a small sum foe their passage* He could scarcely 
force his way into this cabin : it was lined with sitters- 
three deep;, and several standers, near the doov, were 
on the- alert to discover and seize upon vacant places. 
Men and women were jammed together: some nod- 
ding in an uneasy sleep ; others hushing their children, 
whom the heated atmosphere and the confinement, had 
rendered irritable and teasing; some were eating out 
of baskets of provisions, others labouring hard to get 
room for their legs. la the middle a small space was 
reserved fox a card-table; at which two men were, 
seated,, playing, with a well-used pack that belonged, 
to the boat. 

Shortly after daylight>.in the morning, the boat was* 
stopped, for about half an hour, that the party might 
take coffee,, in a. house of refreshment, by the side of 
the canal. The. throng of passengers rushed out of 
the cabin, and threw diemselves into seats^ on each, 
side of a long table, covered with provisions. They 
drank as much coffee as they pleased, and ate their fill 
of bread and butter, for six sous, or three-pence, each. 

Beyond this filace the country continued flat and 
rfch;. and the people and their habitations seemed both 
cheerful and comfortable. Afler some time,, the high 
and florid spire of Ghent arose, with all its notched 
and carved outlines distinctly marked. The eye was 
led to it along a stretching. Ime of water, shut in by 
two regular rows of cropped willow-trees on the banks. 
There was no catching, at this, place, even a glimpse of 
the country on either side: it was impossible to look in 
any direction but along the narrowing visto of canal,, 
terminating in a point on which the boat was gradually, 
advancing. 

On landing at Ghent, the party was surrounded by. 
a crowd of ragged boys and officious men; most of. 
them speaking a little English, and nothing loath to 
display their acquirement. One insisted upon con? 
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dttcdng the strangers to the best hotel, another would 
shew them the church, a third would lead them to the 
office of the diligence. 

[This town is situated at the conflux of four 
rivers^ which, with several canals, intersect it in so 
many directions as to divide it into twenty-six small 
islands. It is encompassed by walls of great extent, 
and which enclose many gardens and corn-fields. Be* 
sides a cathedral and six parish churches, there are, in 
Ghent, many convents and hospitals. Some of the 
streets are broad and well paved. The market-places 
are spacious; and in the middle of one of them, is a 
statue of the emperor Charles the Fifth, who was a 
native of this city.] 

, Ghent, says Mr. Scott, is an extensive but empty 
place. The houses, large and substantial, and, in 
many instances, elegant, had, at this time, but little 
appearance of animation, and none of opulence. Indeed, 
the dullest coimtry town in England, observes this gen- 
tleman, can afford no idea of the stillness and vacancy 
of the several noble-looking cities which lie on the line 
of road, from the Flemish coast, towards Brussels. 
The peasants, in their haqilets tod farms, seem all 
prospering in their low and simple condition; but, 
when we arrive at those huge masses of buildings, 
whose lofly spires may have challenged our ifttention for 
many previous leagues of flatness, and where we there* 
fore expect to find astir the mahy noisy operations 
of human industry, and, to be saluted with the show of 
life, in its largest and gayest state, we are^lunge^^ 
suddenly, into shade and sUeilce: not the shade Of the 
wood which soothes^ but of heavy walls which star- 
tle; not the silence of fields, which is that of nature 
in its fertility ; but of untenanted habitations, which is 
that of society in its decay. A solitary individual may 
be seen walking in the middle of one of the lon^ and 
narrow streets of these towns, like a Sexton stepping 
down the echoing aisle of a cathedral, listening to the 
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reverberation of Ibis owo feet, instead of hearing the 
enlivening sounds of a crowded thoroughfare. 

Mr. Scott travelled from Ghent ' to Brussels in the 
pubhc dihgence. On approaching the latter city, he 
says the country begins to assume thie diversified 
aspect of hill and dale, of which there is no appearance, 
for many miles from the coast. The rain fell in fre- 
quent and heavy showers ; and the diligence crept 
along at the rate of about four miles an hour. At in- 
tervals, when the clouds burst most violently, it was 
dragged beneath the sheds near the inns, that the 
postillion might- not '][)e drenched. At the doors of 
these inns stood several miserable cabriolets, that had 
been let out to travellers ; the single, wretched-looking 
horse of each being half drowned in the torrent, and 
the forlorn traveller talcing a momentairy shelter, only 
to set out again, in a wet aiid dirty open carriage, seat- 
ed, side by side, with the driver, iii a dripping great coat, 
and whose constant employment is to scourge, with a 
broken whip, the raw back of his broken-down animal. 
The means of. travelling in this country are wretched: 
there is not so great a difference between the carriage 
of the king of England and the worst hackney-coach on 
any stand in London, as' there i^ between aii English 
post-chaise^ including its smart driver and spirited 
horses, ajid the conveyances which are to be procured 
on the Flemish road. ' 

From a picturesque elevations to which the diligence 
had been gradually ascending, the travellers, at length, 
had a view of Brussels. Beyond the city, a black, 
skirting out line ran along a ridge of high ground : 
this was the wood of ^pi^es. The first view of the 
streets of Brusseb was, at this time, peculiarly interest- 
ing. Mr* Scott was instantly greeted with the wght of 
a red coat, and, almost immediately afterwards, with 
that of the Scotch bonnet and plaid. The place seemed 
in a throng of English^ Scotch, Irish, Prussians, Hano- 
verians, and Belgians ; of officers and privates, citizens 
and military. But not one of the fine young men, 
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loitering through the city, was umn§ured: their care- 
less, lively looks, and their gay carnage, struck one, 
who was just arriving from scenes of peace, as strange- 
ly contrasted with t^r shattered arms and legs, bonie 
in sHngs, or supported on crutches;' their scarred faces, 
and odier appearances of bodily debility and damage. 
The oonvaleiM^ent privates, too, were all out, in their 
great coats, each giving testimony, by some external 
sign, to the dangers of ^ terrible fray* - 

On the evemng of his arrival, Mr. Scott was intro- 
disced into the military hospital : €he spacious court- * 
yard waft ciowded with brave men, recovering from 
their wounds, but not yet well' enough to go abroad. 
His walk, along the narrow passages of this dark 
hospital, said past the manerous small and silent doors, 
leading to the beds of the «uflferers, was very affect- 
ing. 

Brussels had the general air of a town thrown quite 
out of its ordiimry course.- The inhabitants and their 
numerous visitors seemed all animated by the influence 
of a vast holiday: they mingled with each other, and 
filled the streets and public walks^ as if their regular 
lives had been unsettled by some irresistibie inter- 
ference; as tf aD ihe common rules of -intercourse had 
been respited, and ^e usual calls of industry and do^ 
mestic manag^ient were no longer required. 

The out-of-door dress of ^e middle and lower 
classes of females, in Brussels, is very pleamilg in its 
general effect It consists of a black scarf, thrown 
over the head^ long enough to decend down, by the 
shoulders, to ihe waist. It was, probably, of Spanish 
origin, and introduced by the Spaniards, \yhen tjiey 
were masters of the country. Its shape^ and the man- 
ner of wearing it, very much resemble those of the 
plaid, the Sunday garb of women ra Aberde4E|nshire, and 
other parts of Scodand: but the mdiiy-coloured 
Scottish tattan has not the genteel, the simple, and in- 
teresting look, of the black shawl of Belgium. 

At Brussels, the great rendezvous for pleasure is the 
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park* ThiB, when Mr. Seott fww it, on the evening of the 
king of the Netherlands' fete, was crowded with gaiety 
and animation:, th^ walks wexe full of officers,. Bridsh, 
Hanoverian, and Belgian; and they, of course, broD^t 
all the ladies of Brussels to the same apot. Almost 
each individual, of the several hundreds assembled 
here, had been wounded* It was but a few months 
since many of these young men had parted firom anx«- 
ious mothers, and other not less affectionate coniraxions t 
it waa but a few weeks since they had been in the 
heart of the battle, black with gunpowder and sweat; 
manly, fierce, and terrible; bleedingi grouung, and dy- 
ing: it was but a kvr days since they were Lying ex* 
tended, helpless, on mattiPesses, disfigured with ban- 
dages, and too much occujaed with their pains to 
thmk of the graces €W the attractions : and now they 
were out, in a pleasurable promenade, leering at the 
fiur,. and casting not a few complacent looks of re- 
gardfulneiss towards the symmetry of their own pro«i^ 
portions]. 

This fgte corresponded with our eeiebcation of the 
king's birth^day. • But if; was also distinguished by cer- 
tain popular amusements: such as smooth and80iq>ed 
poles, m the gi;and square, having favourite viands 
placed on their summit, to reward those of the mob 
who should be able to climb to them. Thia sort of ex- 
ercise constitutes, a fiivourite part of the continental 
saturnalia* In the evening the houses in the. vicinity 
of the park, including the palaces and public offices, 
were illuminated; and bands. of music played, to en- 
tertain the. collected populace, who threw about squibs 
and other fire-w^rks, with, great loyalty* 

The soldiery, of the various nations mingled with the 
inhabitants;, but they did. not observe the most orderly 
behaviour* A picturesque sqpectacle was,., however, af- 
forded by the mixture of national uniforms and phy- 
siognomies* The Hanoverians, in their smart dark 
dress, seemed^ in general, active, dexterous, and spirit- 
ed: the Belgian soldier was more awkwardi and. had„ 
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m every respect, leaa of the military ait and assurance* 
The Brunswickers were chiefly hussars, dashing and 
clever in appearance. The Prussians had a look of 
quick ferocity and lively courage; their gray eyes, 
sparkling like those of the hawk, over mustacluos, 
which lud tfie expression of -the humnn mouth beneath 
a brindled tuft «f hair. The British soldier was 
known, among these foreign troops, not more by his 
red coat, than by a certain steadinesses gait, and an 
open firmness of ameet: the Scotch, by their faces, 
seemed, more than the others, lo have been trained in 
the severities of weathev, as well as-m diose of wur ; but 
all of tbem bore the ^stamp of real servico**-4ndications 
that they were in the habit of meeting hardships and 
perils as common incidents. In these public rejoic- 
ings, the soldiers went in, among the common people, 
with much of savage licentiousness in their manner, 
though with smiles on their faces: it was easy to see 
that opposition only was wanting to make tihem fierce'; 
and dnt, without opposition, they were insolent and in« 
decorous. One could not Imt iiihudder at the infor- 
mation which this moment of mirth and plenty gave, 
of what occurs at a time of exasperation and need: 
when the soldier, on his march, must enforce a supply 
firom the cottager of the unhappy village, through 
which his route lies; and where ilie greediness of igno- 
lant and unprincipled iiidividcuds, with arms in their 
hands, ^finds pretext and opportunity, in the operations 
of war, both for insuk and plunder. 

The couittry around Brussels is extremely pictu- 
resque: it is beautiful both in cultivation and natural 
variety. The walk, on the old tacmpaws, presents 
several most engaging views: the landscape here has 
much the appearance of English scenery, in which 
what is graceAil is united with what is free, and what 
is wild with what is secure. From these ramparts, 
the eye wanders over a country distributed and culti- 
vated with the most scrupulous attention to neatness 
as well as provision. Interspersed, however, with the 
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farnu, are ^ magnificent rural appendages of a <aqpi« 
tal. A long alleys between c^posite rowa of lefby 
trees, staretcbes, for two miles, its shady length. The 
palace of Lacken commands attention.by ita situation, 
and is surrounded by beautiful gardens and planta- 
tions. The large forest of Soignies, rendered so fa- 
mous in the battle of Waterloo, forms a vast black. 
durting of all the southern horizon* 

The upper part of Brussels is <v^ magnificent. 
The noble fark appears amidst the grandeur of the 
public buildups: it is a square of great atae, laid out 
in large »id regular walks, inely shaded with trees, 
and surrounded by palaces, public offices, and houses 
of the great. This combination of gardening, plant- 
ing, and architecture, is .very stidli^g, and is well 
adapted for a metropolis. It iatroduces nature in a 
court dress,^ diat is very splendid, and does not shock 
the best-regulated taste, when thus placed in the very 
centre of courtly state and pomp. 
. The lower part of Brussels is the oU town: the 
streets here are dirty, as are those of nearly all the 
continental towns, but they are not so close as the 
streets are in most of these. There, are quays^ and 
something of the bustle of commerce, by the side of 
the large canal. In the neighbourhood of this, Mr. 
Scott' saw the great collection of cannon, which had 
been taken from the French in the late battles : there 
were more than two hundred pieces, guarded by Bri« 
tish soldiers ; a trophy of war of the most magnificent 
description. 

Public founiams are interspersed through Brussels. 
The rnarket'place is superbly beautiful, but in a very 
different style of architecture from that which charac- 
terizes the buildings around the royal park. The 
exquisite Gothic spire of the Hotel de FUle seems the 
work of fairy hands, from its carved ornaments of 
florid lightness, scarcely seeming to support its elegant 
loftiness. The fronts of the hall^ of ike trading catii" 
panics are all wrought in a similar way, with ancient 
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msciiptioiuiy complicated oxnameiitit aiid stt those in^ 

genious overdoinga which arise firom aa iU«r^p]lated 
ambition of skill and-talent. 

The cathedral of Brussels is not distinguished by 
any very peculiar beauties; but it is a large and noble 
edifice. The French had atr^^ the churches here, 
as well as every where else that they could reach. No 
local association, no feeling of attachment or venera- 
tion, no propri^ nor advantage of position, no right 
of property, was ever regarded by them, in effecting 
their barbarous removals. 

When Mr. Scott was in Brussels, it appeared a 
populous place; but that appearance was caused by 
the number of military,'' to which it* was then giving 
temporary homes. In common times, its very con^* 
siderable size is out of all propor^n to the scantiness 
of its population. It is described as being seven miles 
in circumference; yet, when it lately formed a part of 
the French empire, it was not supposed to contain 
iQore than seventy-five thousand inhabitants. British 
visitors and emigrants, however have, in former times 
shown, and are now again showing, a predilection for 
this charming city, which is likely to render it more 
animated than it was during the late dark and unnatu<- 
lal period of occupation by the French. Its attrac- 
tions are palpable and strong; the air is salubrious, 
and the country pleasant \, provisions and the; necessa- 
ries of living are generally cheap, and the people are 
of the most agreeable diposition. 

[Fourteen miles north of Brussels is Malines at 
Mechlin, formerly one of the most important cities of 
Belgium; but now affording a melancholy contrast to 
its former splendour. At ifia place are. several manu- 
factories of lace, and many breweries. The hous^ 
are spacious, and exhibit singular specimens of ancient 
taste. The roofs rise to a great height, and each ter- 
minates in a point towards the street. The walls are 
generally of an excessive whiteness. The tower of 
the cathedral is highly finished, and rises to a vast 
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height. The grand front of this edifice is ornamented 
with stataes of the apostles, and the figures of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, not bdegantly executed.] 
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THE NETHERLANDS CONTINUED. 

Narrative of Mr. Scott's vin< to theJUld of Waterloo. 

It was on a beautiful morning, in the summer of 1815. 
that Mr. Scott set off from Brussels, to walk over the 
field of Waterloo. He had previously met hosts of 
his countrymen returning from a similar visit, and 
multitudes were oh the road, following his steps. 

The first visit to a field of battle, made by one to- 
tally unaccustomed to scenes of this description, throws 
him, perhaps, more out of his ordinary habits of mind, 
than any other conceivable novelty would. He is now 
about to see, what it was not very likely he ever 
should see, such places being much out of the course 
of the inhabitants of these islands. 

Perhaps no display of carnage, violence, and devas- 
tation, says this gentleman, coidd have h^d so pathetic 
an effect as the quiet and orderly look of the Jlelds of 
Waterho^ brightened with sunshine, but thickly 
strewed with little heaps of up-turned earth, which no 
sunshine could brighten. On these the eye instantly 
fell; and the heart, having but a slight call made 
upon it from without, pronounced, with more solem- 
nity to itself, the dreadful thing that lay below, scarcely 
covered with a sprinkling of mould. On a closer in- 
spection, the ravages of the battle were very apparent; 
but neither the battere.d walls, the splintered doors 
and torn roofs of the farm-houses of La Hayt Sainte^ 
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astounding as they were^ nor even the miserably 
scorched relics of what must have been the beautiftu 
Hougoumonty with its wild orchard, its parterred flower^ 
garden, its gendy-dignified chateau, and its humble 
offices, «ow confounded and overthrown by a visitation^ 
which, from its traces, seemed to have included every 
possible sort of destruction ; not all these harsh fea" 
tures of the contest had, to the mind of Mr. Scott, at 
least, so direct and so irresistible an appeal, as the 
earthy hillocks, which tripped the step, on crossing a 
liedge-row, <dearing a fence, or winding along among 
the grass that overhung a secluded path-way. In 
«ome spoits they lay in t&ck clusters and long ranks; 
in others, one of them would, perhaps, present itself 
alone: betwixt these, a black and scathed circle told 
that fire had been employed to consume, as worthless 
refuse, what parents had cherished, friends had es- 
teemed, and women had loved. The summer wind, 
that 'shook the branches of the trees, and waved the 
clover and the gaudy heads of the thistles, brought 
along with it a stench, still more hideous to the mind 
than to the ofiended sense. The foot that startled the 
small bird from its rest, amidst the grass, disturbed at 
the same time some poor remnant of a human being; 
either a bit of his showy habiliment, in which he had 
taken pride; or of his warlike accoutrements, which had 
been his glory ; or of the frame-work of his body itself, 
which he had felt as comeliness and strength, the in- 
stant before it became a mass of senseless matter. 

The length of the road from Brussels to the village 
of Waterloo, is about nine miles ; and the view, as you 
leave the dty, is very pleasing, and even beautiful. 
The forest ef Soignies iMoh receives y6u; and it has 
a deep, matted, impiervious appearance, which more 
frequently characterises the woods of the continent 
than those Of our islands; and which gives them much 
poetical interest. The companion of Mr. Scott, a 
military friend, pointed out, as they passed along, the 
spots where the troops had halted for an instapt, where 
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some partiodar circumstance of confuak>aor diatseBg had 
taken place, when the woimded and the baggage were 
returning. The remains of bayonet^eaths, the tatters 
of caps and jackets, were seen lying along the sides of 
the road, when they reached four or five miles from 
Brussels; and- similar remains continued for the rest oi 
the way. Many bodies had been buried alon^ the 
whole tract; the wounded having sunk at different 
distances, as they crept from the field of battle and 
their strength failed them. For many weeks afler the 
oagagement, labourers were employed, on. the line of 
this road, to cover the remains of human beings. 

Behind Mr. Scott's carriage was an English sociable, 
with a party of his countrymen and women, <m the 
same errand as himself: before it was an Eaglish tan- 
dem ; and, at the doors of the small inns, on the road, 
several English equipages were standing. 

At last die travellers entered the village of fViader" 
loo, the name of which has such an import, in the 
minds of its visitors, that its quiet rustic look almost 
surprises them. Waterloo! what a change has sud- 
denly taken place in all the associations of that word! 
From the obscure indication of the spot, where a few 
dull Flemish rustics had their humble abodes^ and W€3it 
through their monotonous daily tasks, it has been 
raised to a par with the most famous names of the 
world ; never to be forgotten until some interrupiion 
happens to the human race, and sure to form the ia- 
spirement of many a fiiture impulse of patriotic emotion 
and of fiery ambition. 

Mr. Scott's carriage rolled on, past the humble 
church, while, at the opposite inn, he saw a collection 
of vehicles, aU belonging to strangers; horses led 
backward and forward by boys ; and a bustle, almost 
as great as occurs in a country town of England, when 
a horse-race, or a boxing-match, takes place in its 
vicinity. 

The distance is more than a mile from Waterloo to 
Mont Sin Jean^ a small handet, in the immediate front 
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of which the army of tiie duke of Wellington hnd been 
drawn up. Almost ereify house in this hamlet poured 
forth women and old men, to ereryiresh avtival of 
visitors! ^ho eagerly ofiered relics of the battle for 
sale. From the complete cunrass, the valuable sabre^ 
the Carbine, and case of pistols, down to (he buttons that 
had been torh from the jadceta of the slain; all the 
wre<^ of the field had been industriously collected, 
and each article found ready purchasers. Letters taken 
from the pockets of the dead, were fiiequently offered, 
a&d were eagerly bought. In the pockets of the 
German soldiers, it is said several Bibles were found ; 
and in those of the slaugHtered French, many of the 
loose pamphlets and coUections of songfs, wluch had 
been vended in the Palais Royals 

From Mount St. Jean, the road immediately rises up 
the hack of the ridge, on the height, and in the front 
of which, the infantry of the duke of Wellington's 
army was formed in line. The cavalry, at the begin- 
ning of the battle, had been posted on the St. Jean side 
of the eminence* The ascent is easy: you reach the 
top unexpectedly, and the whole field of battle is theh 
at once before the eye. Its sudden burst has the 
effect of a shock; and few persons are found to put 
any question for the first five minutes. The point 
from which this complete view of the scene, so often 
pictured in imagination, first presents itself, is one of 
the most interestlag that it includes* It is the summit 
of a ridge close to the road, over which hangs an old 
picturesque tree, with a few straggling branches, pro* 
jecting in grotesque shapes, from iu ragged trunk. 
The Britiah position extended, on the right and lefr of 
the road, for about a mile and three quarters, along 
the top of a continued line of gentle eminences, imme- 
diatdy confronted by similar heights. The latter are 
distant from half to three quarters of a mile, and along 
them the French army was posted. The intermediate 
plain^ and the ascent of the ridge, formed the field of 
battle. The tree, already mentioned, whidi is on the 

c2 
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bank, abov« the high road from Brussels to Charleroi, 
denotes the centre of the British position; and, the 
duke of Wellington having been near it the greater 
part of the day, it goes by the name of the WeUingUm 
tree.'' Mr. Scott found it much shattered with balls, 
both grape and musket; all of which had been picked 
out by visitors. Its branches and trunk were terribly 
splintered; but it still retained the vitality of its 
growth; and it will, probably, for many future years, 
be the first saluting sign to our children, and our chil- 
dren's children, who may come to gaze on this theatre 
of their ancestors' deeds. 

A little way down firom this tree, keeping near to the 
road, is the wm of La Haye Sainte, Here Mr. Scott 
saw, for the first time in his life, a specimen of what 
war does to the habitations of the peaceful. The spec- 
tacle was one of horror ; and, when contrasted, in the 
mind, with the quiet and secure cottages and farm- 
houses of Britain, enforced a hvely sense of the happi- 
ness of our country. The garden was a heap of de- 
vastation: hedges were levelled, and walls brokai 
down. The door was riddled, through and through, 
with all sorts of shot ; and furnished a most appalling 
proof of the fury of the attack, and the determination 
of the defence. This post, aflter a most gallant re- 
sistance by the party to whom it was entrusted, was 
forced by the enemy, and every man within the build- 
ing was bayoneted. On entering the court-yard, the 
aspect of wretchedness and destruction was still more 
fearful. The farmer and his family had hastily fled, nor 
was there, as yet, any indications of their returning. 
The roofs of the dwelling-houses and offices had been 
knocked into great holes, by bombs and cannon-balls : 
the windows were hideous wrecks ; not a pane of glass 
was remaining in the whole range ; the frames were all 
broken, and the fragments were hanging most forlornly. 
The extent of the destruction went beyond all that 
Mr. Scott had ever conceived of such scenes, assisted, 
as his imagination had of late been> by numerous and 
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minute descriptions. Frofm the farm-yard he walked 
into an enclosed orchard: the combat here had been 
dreadfully fierce. The paper of exploded cartridges 
still lay thickly scattered on the ground, and caps 
of the soldiers were strewed abont, most of them having 
holes, through which had entered the death of their 
wearers. l%e heart had exerted itself to discredit the 
eye, when the latter testified that, to some of these de* 
caying bits of felt or leather, the corrupting remains of 
the heads of human beings were attached. 

Many small heaps of newly up-turned earth dis- 
figured the pleasant green of this orchard ; which Mr. 
^cott quitted by a torn aperture in its hedge, through 
which the French had forced a violent passage, under 
a shower of shot, and ^t the point of the bayonet. The 
flowered twigs now hung beautifully and silently over 
the relics of the carnage and the signs of the tumult. 
A hasty step, across a small ditch, brought him almost 
upon one of the graves, that were scattered about very 
thickly. The putrid smell was extremely strong, and 
the bodies seemed to be hardly covered: a narrow 
rural foot-path, emblematic of the gentleness and peace 
of nature, wound itself through these horrid monu- 
ments of man's fury« It led Mr. Scott and his friend, 
from the fields, to the road, along which they ad- 
vanced towards the French position. Bodies were ex- 
tended here by the side of the waggon-ruts, covered 
only with loose gravel : a man's hand showed itself, to 
terrify away the look, from one of, these heaps. As. 
the road began to rise towards the inn of La Bellis 
AlUance^ Mr. Scott, and his friend, by crossing it in a 
direction to the left, towards the French position, came 
to the spot where Buoniiparte had stood. It was par- 
tially sheltered by a saAd-bank, and was that from 
which he had (Erected the last charge that was made 
by his imperial guard. Turning now again, to look 
back en the English position, the extent of field, on 
the other side of the road from LaJEIaye Sainte, up 
ward to the ridg^ which separated from the Welling- 
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ton tree, by the tame comnum track, jqppeared to have 
been tbe theatre of stfll more terrible combating than 
any of which Mr. Scott had as yet obtenred the ves- 
tiges. It was here that the imperial guard had charged 
upon the hedge, where the Highlanders and S<x>tch 
greys had been drawn up; and it was here that they 
were slaughtered. From this side too, it was diat the 
Prussians had arrived, overwhelming die already rout- 
ed French. The graves here lay in large collections, 
and pits contained the bodies of hundreds of horses. 
Bayonets, sheaths, bits of caps, and the rags of clothes, 
covered the ground. Mr. Scott walked on to the fa- 
mous house of La Belle Alliance. This was the most 
convenient mark for indicating Buonaparte's plaee in 
the battle; as the tree previously mentioned denoted 
the post of our commander. In this, as in other re- 
spects, the latter had the advantage. La Belle Alli- 
ance had been sufficiently repaired to enable its pro- 
prietor to derive profit from tbe circumstances of the 
time : it had all the vulgar, coarse appearance^ (when 
Mr. Scott saw it,) of a crowded sutthng house; and it 
gave a turn to the feelings, very different from that 
which they had received under the influence of the 
Wellington monument. Its two disordered rooms 
were full of people drinking. Evei^ one was putting 
questions, caUing for refreshments, mr their horses, or 
dieir guides. There were four or five British parties, 
and two foreign ones, at Waterloo, on the day of Mr. 
Scott's* visit to it. Miserable paralytics, aged men and 
women bent double, and dirty, ragged children, gather- 
ed' about strangers, clamorously importunate that they 
should buy ff»m them eagles, buttons, seijeants'lbooks 
of companies, grapendiot, and other refuse of the bat- 
tle. 

From La Belle Alliance, Mr. Scott and his frmid 
walked across the ridge of ihe French position, to the 
left| as now looking to the Eaglish lines, until they 
reached the rukis of Hougomnumt* This, which had 
formed a strong pos^ in advance of the British right, 
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had been held by a small detachment of ihe English 
guardfi and Hanoverians, in spite of the most furioas 
attempts of the enemy to get possession of it. In the 
coufse of their walk they stumbled into deep holes, 
made by tfie shot from the British gtms, wWch had 
plunged into the midst of the French columns. Every 
now and then they crossed broad, rugged tracks. 
These were traces of the squadrons of French 
cavalry, ttVid denoted the directions in which they had 
galloped into the battle. Here, too, heaps of dead 
vera scattered about; and numerous parties of the 
peasantry were employed in raking more earth over 
the bodies, their first Ihin covering of mould having, 
ffi many instances^ been washed away by the rains. 

The gentle ascent, through a beautiful orchard- 
wood, to the ciiateau of Hougoumont, presented delight- 
ed rural images, in close connexion with the un- 
equivocal signs of deatih and horror. Every tree here 
was wounded by the balls ; and the fragments of caps 
and dothing, indicated what was covered by the many 
brown hillocks of earth, over which the travellers were 
obliged to step. 

llie buildings of Hougoumont were infinitely more 
shattered than even those of La Haye Sainte. They 
belong to a gentleman of independent circumstances, 
who, before the battle, had, in this spot, one of the 
pleasantest and most tranquil-looking retreats that can 
be ima^ned. The garden, which had been laid out 
with great care, in the old style of parterres and walks, ' 
was the chief post of the English guards, who obsti- 
nately resisted the inveterate attacks of the large co- 
lumns, moved by the enemy on this, at times insulated, 
position. In one corner the most terrible ravages at- 
tested the violence with which the enemy strove to 
^ce a passage: trees had been felled, and laid cross- 
wise, for the purpose of defence ; and, in a single spot, 
a mere point, fifty dead Imdies lay together, where 
they all fell. Near to this is a black, scorched space, ' 
where six himdred human corpses, found in these 
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grounds, were collected and burnt. Fire had been set 
to the buildings, in the course of the engagement; and« 
in short, the whole place seemed as if it had been the 
theatre of some supernatural mischief, some celebration 
of infernal rites, or some manifestation of divine ven« 
geance. 

Proceeding round, to return ta the centre of the 
British position by its riglit, Mr. Scott went along the 
ridge, which here bends backward in the shape of a 
semicircle. Near a cluster of trees the fi^t seemed 
to have been very heavy : about this spot he observed 
the complete impression of a man's body on the 
ground, as distinctly marked as if the man had fallen 
on the snow^ he had been of large size; probably 
either a life-guardsman or a cuirassier; and the hole, 
which had taken the shape of his head, was full of a cor- 
rupted fluid, which Mr. Scott shuddered to look at. 
Downward from this, al(Xig the easy slope, which slants 
off to the farm of La Haye Sainte, the charges of 
cavalry had trampled deep scarrings into the ground : all 
the surface of the field here had been torn and scattered 
by the hurricane of the battle: here too were vast pits» 
in each of which hundreds of horses had been buried, 
and which flung a fearful stench over the whole extent 
of this most impressive scene. 

Returning again to the Wellington tree, Mr. Scott 
walked from it, along the position of the 1^ wing of 
the British army. A broken and ragged hedge fringes 
the top of the line of eminence, afler crossing the 
road; and a long rank of graves, lying under the 
hedge, intimates the loss of the brave Highlanders, who 
from this spot met and destroyed the imperial guard. 

On returning to the village of Waterloo^ Mr. Scott 
and his friend went to the church. The boys, round 
the door, stood there, in waiting for British visitors, 
and made rather a riotous play of showing the simple 
monuments, (in memory of some of the slain,) which 
had been put up against the walls, by their surviving 
brother officers. On two plain tablets of stone the 
names of several gallant gentlemen of the foot-guards, 
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and of the fifteenth hussars, are engraved, as faavingf 
"fallen gloriously in the battles of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo;" and it is added, that these memorials have 
been erected by the officers of the regiments specified, 
m commemoration of their compam<His. The boys 
next conducted Mr. Scott, along the path of a pleasant 
uttle wood, to the spot, rural, quiet, and secluded, 
where two. flat stones,, lying on the ground, pointed 
out the graves of lieutenant colonel FitzgeriJd of the 
second life-guards, and of colonel de Luigrehr, com- 
mandant of the first battalion of Bremen, 

A German, lecturing on the drama at Vienna, in the 
year 1 808, alluded, in^ die^ hearing of three hundred 
persons, many of^ them of high rank and reputation, 
and all of them of respectacle classes, to the astonish- 
mg public greatness and energy of the British nation. 
The most signal proof of these qualities was then to 
«ome: it has now been given, and the continent has 
received an impression of their existence, which will 
never be effaced. It remains for ourselves to provide 
m the future, and to render our country an exception 
to the common history of nations, which generally 
commences political and social decline, from the apex 
of miKtary fame. It is a duty which England owes to 
the worMi so- to regulate the application of her influence 
and power, dmt it shall oppose no tendency to good, 
and that it shall never be available to evil and bigoted 
designs f but shall justify those loud and confident calls 
^hich she has every where addressed to generous 
hearts and fine spirits, demanding that they should feel 
and join her cause, as a common one, for the honour, 
the interests, and the hopes of human nature. The 
glory -of the people of England has been well proved 
in what they have sustained and achieved; the. chief 
glory of her rulers will consist in their showing, to the 
world at large, the general rectitude of the motives 
by which they have been actuated in their policy: in 
their showing that the expence and sacrifice, incurred 

c3 
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to estabUsb the preponderaiiee of ^glish councils, 
and the iimncibility of English annas, hare a better 
justification than the selfish arrogance of a state, bent 
on enriching itself; that they have originated in the 
consistent pursuit of fair and honourable views; and 
tliat they embrace Uie great connexion between safety 
and integrity, and the intimate union of polittcal inte- 
rests with the principles of political and gradual im- 
provement. 



fomtii l^f0 Sltwrtrwtron. 

THE NETHERLANDS CONCLUDED. 

Narrative of a Journey from Bruts^, by Maestrichi, 
Luxembiurg, and Namur io Oitend*. 

The road from Brussels to Louvabi is excellent. It 
is paved along the centre ; and, for naany soiles, runs, 
in a straight line, between two tows of trees. If, when 
the traveller has ascended the hill, at a little dktance 
from Brussels, he turn round to eontemplate the de- 
lightfid vale in which the city is placed, he will behold 
the river Senne, winding, at intervals, through the 
whole valley, and .numerous little streiooas, issuing from 
it, and dividing the hills which surround the plain. 
Brusseb occupies the caitre of the valley, and appears 
to be placed there, to add the noblest ornament of art 
to the unrivalled beauties of nature. 

Beyond this spot there are many neat villages, and 
several country-seats, decorated in the formal style of 



* The principal authorities for this Day*s Instruction, are 
Bojce*8 Belgian Traveller, and the Hon* Mr. Bemard^s Tour 
through France and Germany. 



ganieiDmgf which is wdl kmwii to be so pvevttknt in 
the Netherlands. The Bums appear to be very neatly 
managecL 

Limvam is a lai^ bat ill-built town, of circular 
form, and situated on the eastern bank of the rivet 
Dyle* It is surrounded by an andent wall of brick, 
which is said to be nearly seven miles in circuit ; but^ 
dus, as well as its numerous towers, is tetst hastening 
to decay. Three hundred years ^^f Lotnrain con- 
tained one hundred and fifty thousand inhalMtants, and 
had S6V«9al hundred cloth manufiietories ; but now its 
population is scarcely one fourth of this number, and 
its chief traffic is in beer. The princqud i^ee be* 
twe&a the walls is occupied by gardens and vineyards ; 
yet BEiany of the pubh'c buildii^ indicate the former 
opuknce c£ the place. The tonm^haU is much ad- 
mired; and is considered <me a£ the most perfect and 
beautiful spedmens of Gothic ardiitecture that exists. 
The ooikguUe dbttreA is a stately edifice, which fiirmer- 
ly was adorned with a spre nearly five hundred feet 
high; but, sereral years ago, it suddenly fell to the 
ground, without any sqapafent cause. In this city there 
was an nniversih^ so celebrated, that, at one penod, no 
person, in the Austrian Nedierlands, could exercise 
anypnblk authority, without having graduated here. 
It was suppressed 1^ the Fr^ich, and converted into 
an hosptal for invands; but, since the expulsion of 
the French armies from ihe Netherlands, directions 
have bem given for its re-establislunMil. 

The first place of importance, eastward of Louvain, 
is Tirkf99orU. This was fonnerly a considerable city ; 
but it suffsFsd nnich by a fire in the year 1704, and in 
the late wara.it was nearly rained. The inhabitants 
are about «ght thousand in 'number. Tirlemont 
has some manufactories of Flannels, stockings, and 
cloth; imd a connderabk trade in grain and 
geneva* In the centre of the town is a large square, 
which contains the town-hall, a building of great an- 
tiquity. 
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From Tirlemont, the road, though not rontiilic^ k 
pleasant, for the adjacent country afibrds nomereus 
proofs of wealth and fertility. Comfortable farm- 
houses, populous villages, and neat cottages, present 
themselves, in almost uninterrupted succession. 

St^ Tron is a remaxkably neat little town, containing 
a spacious square, surrounded virith good houses. At 
one end of die square is the town-house. The church 
is a large building, and has in its steeple a set of 
musical chimes. A Benedictine abbey, dedicated 
to St. Tron, was once so celebrated, as to be annually 
frequented by many thousands of pilgrims, who re- 
paired thither to pay their devotions at the i^hrine of 
this the patron saint. 

Beyond this place is Xtege, situated in a rich and 
beautiful valley, on the banks of the Meuse, It is a 
large place, containing about forty-five thousand in- 
habitants; but the houses are lofty and ill-built, and 
the streets are intricate, ill-paved, and dirty. The 
river passes through the streets, in numerous branches, 
forming many islsuods, which have a communication by 
bridges of various construction. So closely do the 
mountains approach the river, that the town is render- 
ed very narrow. The churches are num^ous : that of 
St. Paul is celebrated for the grandeur, of its , exterioc, 
and for the taste with which the rich omamasts of the 
interior are arranged. The plan of the Dominican church 
is said to have been copied from that of St. Peter's at 
Rome. The jmajestic cathedral of St. Lambert, once 
the ornament and pride of the city». was so con^letely 
destroyed, during the French Revolution,, that scarcely 
a vestige of it remains* By. mi edict which was issued 
in 1817, it is directed that an university shall be esta- 
blished at Liege^ undev the auspices of the king of tbe 
Netherlands- 
There are, in this place, some important manufac- 
tories, particiilariyjof hardware, woollens, cotton, pa- 
per, and glue. Liege is surrounded by vineyards; 
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but the diniftte is too cold to admit of iStte wine hav^ 
ing a good flavour; and the ioice of the gr^MS is 
chiefly conTerted into veijiiice* 

French custons are prevalent here; and the general 
appearance of the inhabitants is not more prepossesa- 
iog to a strange than that of their dty. The lower 
claisses speak a provincial dialect, which neither the 
Flemming, the Hollander, nor the Frenchman can undev* 
stand. 

The road from Liege,in anortherly direction, lies along 
the western side of the Meuse; and, at the distance of 
ahoiit fifteen miles,stands the beautifid and strongly-for^ 
tified town of MaeHricbt. The ramparts, and the banks 
of the Meuse, at this place, affqrd some pleasant walks* 
The latter are overhung by steep and romantic rocks* 
Maestricht contains two principal squares; one o£ 
which is surrounded by handsome >• buildings, and is 
agreeably planted with trees; and in the othea the 
market is held. The latter contains the town^halK 
which is constructed in imitation of that- at Amster^ 
dam: its interior is commodious and elegant; and on 
the third floor is the city library. This town is cele- 
brated for its .Ineweries and gingerbread : the latter is 
said to be very excellent, and to be in great request in 
every part of Flanders. The inhabitants, are about 
eighteen thousand in number^ and are- principally catho- 
lics. A royal college is about to be establiidied here. 
. Near Maestricht, in the hill of St. Peter, is^a stond> 
quarry, the subterranean passi^;es of which ex.tend four 
leagues, and branch ofl* to the distance of a league on 
each side. There are said to be aae hundred and sixty 
thousand different avenues; each twelve feet wide, and 
varying from six to twenty-four feet in height. These 
quarries are still wrought, but vefy few of the people 
employed in them are acquainted with the intricacies of 
the passages. When they are perplexed, as to their 
way out, they are. said to hang, lanterns to the necks of 
the horses, and to commit th^sdves to ike instinct of 
these animalsy who. never fail to extricate them from 
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die mMM of (he kbgrnalli. M«&y cstuMidioaif &»- 
dft Mmdns have faaoi ditoovered hoe. Fsom die 
summit of the hill there is an extOMive and faeautifitl 
Tievf -of die fown»- the ziveti and the amnKniding ecnui* 

tiry. 

Though ^t««fa«£ybipdfe lies in. a part of die eow^ 
try which is now.attaaied to die Prussian doirenioiw, 
its vioini^ to M a e s t ri cht xenders it moce convenient 
to be described here» than under die head of Crusaia. 

It is a large, aad» fiv the moat part, a well«*built 
city, which Ins long been eekbratid for its waiters. 
These considend>ly seasmble the waters of Bath; but 
some of the springs aie hotter* Theaprings are five 
in number; and d]« principal seasons for bathing are 
from the bagianing of May to the middle of June, and 
firam the middle of August to the end of September. 

This city, from die pleasantness of its situ** 
aition, was adopted as a place of residence, by d»e 
emperor Charlemagne. Its straets are i^adoua, and 
many of its buildmgs .handsome. The surrounding 
country is beautifrdly varied and picturesque; bemg 
antersperaed widi hills, woods, and cultivated ground. 
The ancient walls are of great extent, and afford a 
pleasant walk; but much of die space which they en* 
dose is occnpied by gardens and fields. 

The most important public, edifices of Aix are the 
cathedral and tibe town-hall. Of theae the fiurmer is 
n large €k>thtc edifice, in which, anciendy, the emper 
rots of Germany wexe crowned. Its doors are of 
faroBB^and highly wrought; and die choir affixrds an 
essquisite ifiecimen of Gothic archilectiire. The noble 
oolumns that once adorned thia building, were taken 
away by the French, afi»r the Revoitttion, and were 
conveyed to Paris. ' The lown*haU is a Godiic edifice, 
which contains litde that is remarkable, exc^ ita an- 
cient towers, and a spaaious hall, m which the em- 
.perors of Germany were aecnstcNDaed'to dine in public, 
oo the day of their eoronadon. Opposite to the town- 
hall is a fimntain, interesting onaocount of ita and- 



quity, and of wi exfuisite natue «f Omdeamga^ in 
gilt copper, with wlikii it k adorned. . 

The great ehuichy among other n^m of aotiquityi 
ooQtaiitt the umoh dCbanltmigae^ wkUk 'm ofw^palar 
beauty. Under the dome ie.a mnahpo ehair of i4nle 
marbleyin wlueh his body was plaeed; andonwhidi 
the emperora -were aocwMoiBed afterwards to sit at 
their o^roiiation. This efanrcii boaata a great nnoibcr 
of curious relicSy aonie of wfaidi ase considered oi in- 
estimable value. They are endoaed within a shrine 
of gold, and are publicly displayed on the altar every 
seventl^ year. At the time of ihdbr ealiibition, devo- 
tees crowd froia: tibe moat distant parts, to gaae upon 
them« and to exprneaeethananioidouspowerawhiebtiiey 
are yet hnagmed to retain. The most inqpoftant rehes 
pe said to consist of the 9waddling«cloths and the wind* 
ing-sheet of our Saviour, the robe of the Virgin Mary, 
and the shroud of St. John the Baptist. Oth^reUcsare 
daily exhibited, to auch penona as are willing to pay 
for the privilege of beholding tfaens. Among these 
are said to b^ some of the maaona by which the Israel- 
ites were nucaculouBly fed in the wilderness; the 
leathern girdle of the Saviour, and the linen girdle of 
his mother; some of her hair; a fragment of £e eross, 
and the head and an aim .of the enyeeror Charle- 
magne. 

In Aix-la-Chapelle there are some numufactories of 
wooUm-cloths, prusaian blue, ammonia, and ndute 
soap. There are also a needle^mamifiKtory, which is 
said to be inferior to none in Europe; and^a pin^mA- 
nufitctory, in wbksh from one himdred and fifty to one 
hundred and eighQr pounds wdgfat of pins are made 
every week. 

The vicinity of this city has many. pleasant walks; 
and the adjacent hiB of Loausberg afibidbi a noble view 
of all the Botrovuiding . country* On the •summit of 
the hiU is an obelisk, wfaidb waa originally erected in 
honour ofBttonsparte : it was thrown downby the Cos- 
4adi0jbttt ithaafaaanxcstored by theJangof Ihrusna, 
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who has ftubstitttted interipticnB, commemorative of 
the sudden and rapid overthrow of its founder. 

At a little distance from* Aix is the town of Borcette^ 
romantieally situated amidst numerous little eminences, 
beautifully clothed with wood and pasture. The va*- 
pours wludi here burst from the ground, in many 
places, announce, the proximity of sulphureous springs ; 
and a rivulet of hot water runs close to the town. All 
^he baths of Aix, except one^ are supplied ftom Bor^ 
«ette. 

From Aix-lahChapellej the traveller proceeds, in 
a some^diat southerly direction, to Limburg^ The 
dudiy of limbu^ is well known for the fertifity of its 
soil, the. excellence of its manufoctures, and its im^- 
mense population. Its rich pasturage maintains a great 
number of cattle; and a kind of cheese is here made, 
which,, to unrefined tastes, would be 'Considered not 
only rank, but insufieiably offensive ; but which, among 
the epicures of the neighbouring countries, is in great 
nequest: it is called "Herv6 cheese." This district 
.contains some rich mines of calamine and zinc. 
. The town of Limburg is situated on a mountain^, 
near the river FFi»er, and about twenty miles from 
Liege* Although it was: once the capital ^of the duchy, 
it is now little moire than a heap of * ruins. It is, how* 
ever, celebrated for its manuractures of fine woollen*^ > 
cloth. 

Betwixt Limburg and Spa are some very extensive 
villages. One of these, called Verviersy contains no 
fewer than sixteen thousand inhabitants. Spa- is situ^ 
ated in a valley, surrounded' by^ mountains. It eon- 
tains about three hundved houses, built:* in the form of 
a crescent, and is celebrated for its mineral waters, to 
which Bi great number of persons resort, from every 
part of Europe: but it has lost much of its ancient 
splendour^ A dreadfolfhre, in the year 1808, consumed 
nearly two hundred of the.- bouses* Half of the prin- 
cipal street, and the whole of the street near the rrver, 
were destroyed. The most foshionablet season for fre- 
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quenting Spa, coixmiences with June, and ends in Au* 
gust. The company generally assemble, in the morn- 
ing, near the Pouhon Spring, in the middle of the 
town. Some of them bathe here: others, after drink- 
ing tbe water, proceed on horseback, or in carriages, 
to the Sauvemere, the Geronst^, or the Tonnelet 
springs. Of these, the first is on the side of a lofty 
bill, somewhat more than a mile east of Spa; the 
second is on a hill, in the midst of a wild and uncnlti- 
vated forest, two miles south; and the last is on an 
eminence called the Fresneuse. Here the water bursts 
firom the spring with so much force, as to resemble 
a caldron violently boiling. It is peculiarly brisk and 
sparkling ; and warm and cold baths arebuUt at this place, 
for the accommodation of the visitors. Aft^ return- 
ing from the springs, the company breakfast at their 
lodgings, or in a pleasant and much-firequented garden^ 
called VauxhaU. Both at Spa and at Aix there is 
much gaming: very large sums are played for and lost, 
every day during the season. 

The vicinity of Spa is peculiarly interesting. Among 
other places which the visitors frequent, are a noble 
cascade, called Stabloo ; the mineral spring, and ro- 
mantic scenery of Chaufontaine; the marble quarries of 
Theux; and die sublime scenery of Montjon and Stef- 
fen. All the adjacent mountains afford many wild 
and highly- interesting scenes; but one of the most 
beautiful walks in Spa is the garden of the Capuchins. 

The waters of this place are strongly impregnated 
with a kind of air called carbonic acid gas, and con* 
tain much carbonate of iron. Though excelled in 
many respects by the Pyrmont and Seltzer water, they 
are highly and deservedly esteemed, as of use in the 
cure of many diseases. 

The number of inhabitants in Spa, is about two thou- 
sand. Their prmcipal employment is the manufacture of 
wooden ornaments and toys; particularly ladies* work- 
bo^es, which are eagerly purchased by the visitor*. 

Stavelot is a town containing tluree thousand in* 
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ludntailtm bbA j^eaMntly litaaled on the banks of the 
river War^e* The pariah chiireh and the abbey are 
nagmfioent edifiees* This town has a mineral springy 
ifvfakh is said to be not inferior to those at Spa. 

At the distance of about sixty-five miles sooth of 
Stavdbot is Lweemlmrgf the capital of a duchy of the 
aame name. Its sttuaticm is singukrly romaaticy 
between two abrupt rocks, which overhang the little 
river Else. These rocks form the glacis of the place, 
and. Tender it one of the strongest fortifications in 
Europe. Lusembnrg contains about ten thousand in- 
habitants; who carry on a trade in doth, linen, to-- 
baccQ, china, pfl^per, and hides. Near this town are 
the ruins c^ a magnificent palace of Ernest^ count of 
Mansfeld. 

I( from .Luxemburg) the trav)dUex proceed in a 
north-westerly-direction, towards Namur, he will pass- 
through Marvb»'e»*Famene, a well-binlt town, which 
has several nron forges and wire-maaufactories, and 
contains thirteen hundred inhabitants; and, aher a 
jonmey of neuly one hundred miles, he will O'oss the 
river Meuse and arrive at Namur. 

This toira is sxtw^ed at the conflux of the rivers 
Sambre and the Meuse; and between lofty mountains^ 
whidi afford some romantic and delightful views of 
the rivers and the surrounding country. It isaplaoe 
of great antaqnky ; and is celebrated for a long and 
bloody riege, wMeh it endured in 1695, against king 
Williffipa. Namur has often changed masters; having, 
at different periods, been possessed by the Spaniards, 
the Austrians, the Dutch, and ^ French. On the 
siimnut of oi» of the adjacent rocks, was a casde whi^ 
was oonsidered to be nearly knpregnable; and many 
of the fortifications of the place were hewn out of the 
solid rock. The cathedral is a magnifieen^ edifice, of 
the C^milBaii order ; and has a portico supported by 
twenty-five columns. The Jesuit's church is also a 
fine speciinen of architecture. Its interior is supported 
by twelve red marble cohimns, of the Ionic cnrder; and 
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every part of it exhibits a profiisioa of nfd-exMUted 

ornaments. 

Namur is divide^ into tbe Old and New TcnmSf attcl 
contains about twenty thousand inhabitants, whose 
chief commerce is in fWanna^ cutlery, iron, and lead« 
The streets are wide and: dean; and the houses, bdoig 
built of a blue stone, with red and black veins, pie- 
sent a whinosical, but not unpleasing aj^arance* 

A singular cusUwa formeily existed at NamuTi 
and ind^d is opt yet quite extinct. The young 
men of the Old and New Towns assembled, on a 
certain day every year, mounted' on stilts. They 
fonned themselves into battalions, each under the 
conunand of its captain; and were drawn up, in 
battle array, in the sqoai^ of the town-house. At the 
sound of martial music, the partisans of the respective 
towns, rushed on each other; and» using their elbows 
aQd &et with almost incredible violence and agility, 
endeavoured to drive their opponents from the field. 
Tbe wives and mistresses of the oontaEiding parties 
were arranged cm each side of the square, and, fully 
entering into the spirit of the combat* animated the 
warriors to exert their utmoet strength and skill. The 
battle sometimes eontinued during several hours, before 
either party would yield the pahn of victory. 

The banks of the M euse present hare, a great va» 
nety of pleasing and even magnificent scenes. The 
road, lesMcting towards Dinant, passes through the 
nudst of hills and rocks ; and that, in an opposite di- 
rectioa, to Huy, skirts the feet of immense preejpioe8» 
which approach to the very brink of the river: in one 
plaee aai abrupt acdivity rises two. hundred feet from 
the water; and in othcv parts the road is cut through 
the rock, which forms a vast and tremendous arch ov^ 
the head of the tmv^er. 

About twelve miles north of Namur ia the viHage of 
•RandUes, famous for the victory gained here by 
the duke of Marlboarough, on the 2dd of May, 
1706. The French troops, commanded by mari^ 
Villeroy, were totally routed, with a loss of fourteen 
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thousand men; aad the whole of Brabant, with the 
cities of Louvain, Mechlin, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Bruges, were the fruits of the victory. 

The traveller, froin Namur, proceeding westward, 
leaves the banks of the Meuse, and ascends a lofty 
eminence. The summit of thb overlooks the town 
that he has left, commanding a picturesque view of the 
buildings, the rock on whidi the castle is built, and the 
gardens that are plan$:ed on its declivity. Beyond it 
the road winds tfanmgh an irregular country of hills 
and valleys. 

The village of Lignyy fifteen miles west of Namur, 
has been rendered famous by a severe engagement 
which took place between the Prussians and French, on 
the 16 th of June, 1815, twa days previously to the 
signal victory of Waterloo. The gallant veteran, 
general Blucher, personally led on several charges of 
cavalry, and narrowly escaped being taken. One of 
the charges had failed; and, while the enemy was 
vigorously pursuing, a musket-shot staruck the gene- 
ral's horse. The animal galloped furiously on, till, 
suddenly, it dropped down dead. Bhicher, stunned 
by the fall, lay entangled beneath his horse. The 
enemy's cuirassiers did not perceive him, and galloped 
past. He had with him only an adjutant, who had 
alighted to assist him and share his fate. Shortly 
afterwards, the Prussians rallied, and repelled the 
French, who again passed, without observmg him. 
When the field was clear, the dead body of his horse 
was removed; and the general, being mounted on a 
dragoon horse, was ccurried into the Prussian lines. 

On the plains of FleuruSf betwixt Ligny «nd Char- 
Jeroi, numerous battles have, at different times, been 
fought, Here the character of the country is com- 
pletely changed. The traveller no more sees abrupt 
rocks and steep hills : these are diminished to gende 
undulations. The land is highly cultivated, and is 
interspersed with woods, farm-houses, country-s^ts, 
and cottages. 
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Charkroi ia celebrated for the strength of ito ford- 
fications, and the numerous sieges which it has en- 
dured. It has about four thousand inhabitants; and in 
its vicinity are some valuable coal-mines. 

Betwixt Charleroi and Mons is Fontaine FEveque, 
surrounded by woods, and in the midst of a country 
which abounds in wild and romantic scenery. Near 
this place are the ruins of the celebrated abbey of Alne, 
which occupy an immense extent of ground. The 
annual revenue of this abbey once exceeded one million, 
three hundred thousand crowns ; and the magnificence 
of the buildings was such that, in the cloisters only, 
there were three bundred columns of the finest 
marble. 

Mons is a town of considerable size, which stands 
partly on a liill, and partly in a marshy district, near 
the conflux of two streams, which run westward into 
the Schelde* It Was once strongly fortified, but its for- 
tifications were demolished in the year 1748. The 
principal edifices are the castle, the town-house, and 
the great churcl}. In the latter, the altar is a pleasing 
piece of sculpture, and is usuaUy surrounded with 
laurels, arranged with much taste. There is a com- 
munication between Mons and Paris, by the canal of 
St. Quentin. The chief manufactures of this place are 
woollen stufiFs, linen, lace, and earthenware. The sur- 
rounding country abounds in coal-mines; and the 
smoke which arises from thesteam-rci^nes often covers 
Ae town. 

Three miles from Mons is Gemappe, celebrated for an 
important victory, which the French there obtained over 
tlie Austrians, in the year 1792. Three coal-pits are 
<^ to have been filled with the dead bodies of men 
and horses. And, about eight miles South, is the viU 
^e of Malplaqueif near which^ on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1709, the allies, under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and prince Eugene, obtained a victory over the 
French troops, commanded by Marshals Villiers and 
Boufflers, The armies on each side consisted of one 
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httiidxcd ftnd twentj thdtinttd tten^ of whbnis at least, 
twenty thousand were killed. 

On leaving Mons, the traveller, in a north-westerly 
direction, proceeds to Aik, a small, fortified, and manu- 
ftcturing town, which has been frequently besieged 
and taken. It is watered by the rirer Dender/ and its 
entirons furnish an abundance of flax and hemp. 
Near this place is the chateau de Belloeuil, celebrated 
for its magnificent gardens. 

At Ath the traveller crosses the Dender, and, pro- 
ceeding towards Toumay, passes the village of Fonte* 
nqy, where a battle was fought in May, 1745, 
between the French and the allies. The former were 
commanded by Marshal Saxe, and the latter by the 
duke of Cumberland. The allies were defeated, with 
a loss of twelve thousand men ; and the loss of the 
French was not much less. 

Timma^ is a large, ancient, and strongly fortified 
town, near the borders of France. It is situated on 
the banks of the river Schelde, and is surrounded by 
pleasant meadows. The cathedral, the abbey of 
St. Martin^ and some of the squares and public build- 
ings, are very magnificent. This town was taken by 
the duke of Marlborough, in the year 1709; and its 
fine citadel was razed to die ground by Louis the Fif- 
teenth, in. 1745. Toumay now contains about twenty 
thousand inhabitants ; and a royal college is about to 
be established here. It is noted for a manufactory of 
carpets and table-covers, which employs nearly five 
thousand persons. A considerable quantity of linen, 
woollen, and cotton stnfBi of an inferior kind, are made 
at Toumay; and there are two porcelain manufactories, 
in which are made ornamental artides, not inferior to 
the best productions of Paris. 

The next town is Courtray, weD known for its ma- 
nufactories of lace, table-linen, and woollen cloth. 
This place has sustained many memorable sieges, and 
has now about fourteen thousand inhabitants. The ad- 
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jutent diatriot is cekbatcd fiir fvodoeiiig limSaM and 
fltrongeit flax in Eucope. 

Not far from Courtray is Oudenarde^ a strong^y-lbr^ 
tified tomtky in a pkaaant vftUey» and nearly sunrounded 
by the SeheMe. Oudenarde inll l<Hig be oeiebsated kn 
a batde £»ught near it, in the year 1706» between the 
allied anny, ccManaaemded by thie duke of MeriborDu^ 
and prince Eagene, and tbe French anny under the 
dukes of Burgnndy and V^idome. The latter were 
defeated, with a loss of seven thousand prisoners. 
On this occasion more than one hundred generals and 
officers appeared in the field ; and two hundred aiVd 
fifty colonels fought at the head of their respective 
regiments. In Oudenarde there are two parish 
churches, and many handsome buildings. 

Seven miles south-west of Courtray stands Menin, a 
small, but weU-built town, whjeh was fortified by a 
famous French engineer whose name was Vauban. 
This was one of the places taken by the duke of Marl- 
borough, in 1 706. The number of its inhabitants is at 
present about six thousand. 

On quittmg Menin, the road follows^ for a little way, 
the course of a river. It afterwards ascends a hill, and, 
^ving passed through two villages, traverses a forest 
for three miles. Beyond this it leads to Tpres or Ipres^ 
a considerable and regularly-fortified city, surrounded 
by extensive marshes, the pestilential vapours arising 
from which, give a sallow hue to the complexion^ of 
the inhabitants. It is a common proverb in Holland, 
tba^apaieaiid siddy person "looks like the death's 
head of Ypres." Tbe town-hall and the cathedral aw 
both noble buildings: the former occupies a considen- 
ble part of the great 8C|uare, and. has a very handsome 
tower. This town has considerable manufactories of 
doth, serges, ribbons, and thread. Diaper (U TperJ 
^ so called, as having been principally made here. 

Fumes is a small said untiiealthy, but weM-built tt>wn« 
^tuated on the canal between Bruges andDunkirk* It 
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has die most importaat market for liiien in the Ne* 
therlands; and has also a trade in grain« hops, ch^eaet 
and beer. 

In proceeding from Fumes, the traveller will not 
only find it more pleasant, but much less expensive, to 
embark on the canal for Ostend. He will not, indeed, 
experience the conveniences to which he may have 
been accustomed, on some other canals; but he wiU 
have no reason to complain* The canal passes through 
Nieuportf a town, situated in the midst of marshes, and 
which has a traffic in herrings, nets, and ropes. The 
distance from Ni^uport to Ostend is about fifteen miles. 
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THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

From Ostend we must proceed, northward, to the coast 
of Holland, for the purpose of accompanying Mrs. 
RadcUffe in a journey through that province to Am- 
sterdam. 

Narrative^ a Jawmeyfrom Hehecisluys to Amsterdam. 
From Travels in Holland, ^c. in the summer of 
1794. By Anne Radcliffe. 

This lady, accompianied by her husband, arrived at 
Helveotsluys, in a packet Which had sailed from Har- 
wich, She remarks, that the names of the Dutch towns 
are expressive of objects that are most interesting to a 
people, who, for the purposes of commerce, have in- 
creased their original and natural dangers, by admitting 
water in some parts ; whilst, for the security of their 
lives and homes, they must prevent it from encroach^- 
ing upon them in otheirs. Dam, sluice, or dyke, oc- 
cur in nearly all the compound titles of places ih 
Holland. 
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The sluke wlach gives to this town part of its name, 
is also its harbour. On its banks, wbidi are partly arti- 
ficial, the town is built, in one short street of small 
houses, inhabited chiefly by tradesmen and innkeepers. 
A dock-yard bounds the sluice and the town; commu- 
nicating with the fermer by gates, over whidi a small 
swing bridge coimecls the two sides of the street. 

A foreigner, on arriving in Holland, immediately 
notices the dress of ihe women. They wear hats of tlie 
size of a small Chinese umbrella, and almost as gaudily 
lined: they have close, wlute jackets, with long flaps ; 
sbrt, coloured petticoats, in the shape of a diving-bell ; 
y^w slippers without qumrters at the heels; caps 
wkkh exactly fit the head mid conceal the hair, but 
which are cmumaented, at the temples, with gold flla- 
g^ee clasps, that twine, like vine-tendrils, over the 
chedts of the wearer. 

Th6 inn to wl^di our travdlilrs Were conducted was 
kept by English people^ but the furniture was entirely 
Dutch. Two beds, like cribs in a ship, were let into' 
the>vainscot; and Mrs. RadoMifewas told that, in all 
the ians'on their jotfrney, they would seldom be shown 
into a room whidi had not a bed. 

[In any other country ^anHi^Iand, IJelveotsluys 
would be esteemed an extremely neat town. The 
houses, at all times, seem as if they had been newly 
painted; and the streets and quays appear as if they 
had just been swept and washed. Both in size and in 
the number of its inhabitants, it is a very inconsidei'a- 
Ue place ; but it is not so either in naval or military 
^matiott. Its distance from the open sea is ten or 
twelve miles; but it stands at the extremity of a bay 
large em^ugh to contain the whole navy of Holland; 
and it has an ardenal and a dock-yai^d in the centre of 
its fortifications. 

From Helveotslnys, for nfany miles eastward, the 
land is preserved from ^e inroads of the ocean, by an 
artificiid mound of eartfi. At high water, the sea is so 
omdi above the levelof die ground^ fHm which it is 

D 
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thus separated, that a person standing on the land ^de 
of the embankment, hears the water foaming as if orer 
his head. This mound, which has stood for two centu- 
ries, without any very essential repair, is, in some 
places, thirty feet high above the adjoining land ; its 
width at the top is sufficient to permit the passage of 
two carriages, and there is a sort of imperfect road 
along it. In its descent the breadth increases so much, 
that a person may, without difficulty, walk down dither 
side. 

From Helveotsluys to Rotterdam it is usual for tra- 
vellers to proceed by the way of Brill and Maesland 
Sluice, [through a country exactly like the fens of Lin- 
colnshire; planted with trees, imd having, here and 
there, a handsome church, and a good substantial farm- 
house. Brill is a neat, fortified town, with canals in 
the streets, the banks of which are planted with trees ; 
and Maesland Sluice is a place wholly occupied by per- 
sons engaged in the fishing trade. 

The peasants who are usually seen in this part of 
Holland, have the appearance of living in ease and 
plenty. Their clothes, for the most part of dark 
brown colour, are generally good ; and nearly all, both 
men and women, wear gold filagree sleeve or collar- 
buttons.] 

Rotterdam is situated on a flat and level ground, 
along the northern shore of the Maese, which here ex- 
pands into a noble bay. As approached from the river, 
the part of the city which is first seen, is said to be 
among the finest in Europe, for magnificence and con- 
venience of situation. It is called the Boom Q,Ma^, that 
is, the quay with trees ; for it is ornamented with rows 
of loily elms. This quay is about a mile in length, and 
has houses upon it as handsome as aiiy in the squares of 
London. 

Many of the principal streets of Rotterdam have 
canals running tlurough them, and broad terraces on 
each side, ^dged with elm trees. The canals are 
thronged with innumerable Putch schuyts, having gay 
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pendants and gfldedtops; and with other larger vessels 
from all parts of Europe: and they are crossed by 
white drawbridges, which are, in general, covered with 
passengers. 

There are, in Rotterdam, many hundreds of Qritish 
residents; and our language and commerce have here a 
prevj^ence over those of all other foreign nations. The 
Dutch inscriptions over warehouses and shops, have fre- 
quently English translations beneath them. On speak- 
ing to a Dutchman in the street, it is more probable 
that he can answer in English than in French. 

Rotterdam is the second city for size, and, perhaps, 
the first for beauty, in the United Provinces ; but its 
interior is not so magnificent as the view of its exterior 
would lead a stranger to suppose. The principal street 
for trade is the Hoogstraat. This is not much wider, but 
it is abundantly cleaner, than a London lane. Though 
filled with people and carriages, it has no raised pave- 
ment to separate the one from the other. The Stadt^ 
house is in this street, and is an ancient brick building, 
with a peaked roof, not entirely free from fantastic Or- 
nament. The Exchange is a plain stone edifice, well 
designed for its purpose. 

From the Exchange there is an exceUent walk to the 
Market-place, which is ornamented with a statue of 
Erasmus in bronze.- The market-place is, in reality, a 
large bridge, fi>r a canal passes beneath it. Near this 
place is the great church of St. Lawrence, remarkable 
for a magnificent brass balustrade, which crosses it at 
the upper end. A profusion of achievments cover the 
walls of this church almost to the top, and contribute to 
its solemnity. In addition to the arms of the deceased, 
these achievements contain the dates of their birth and 
death, but no names are expressed upon them. Under 
the pulpit there is an hour-glass, which limits the dis- 
course of the preacher. On one side is a wand, having, 
at the end, a velvet bag and a small bell. This bag is 
carried about, during an interval in the service, and 
every body puts something into it for the poor. 
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In their shape the Dutch shopf are like those of Lon* 

don eighty years ago. They have small high windows, 
and blocks between them and the street. Silversmiths 
expose their goods in small glass cupboards upon these 
blocks; and persons, in nearly all the trades, saake 
upon them what little show is customary. 

Over the canals that flow through almost every street 
of Rotterdam, are great numbers of drawbridges, which 
contribute much to the neat and gay appearance of the 
city; but which, when raised, occasion inconvenience, 
by the obstruction of the passage on each side. The 
Dutch towns are freer from noise than those of otlier 
countries in which there is equal traffic; for little use 
is made of waggons and carts, even where some sort of 
land- carriage must be employed. Heavy commodities 
are luiually carried about the streets on sledges. 

From its peculiar situation, Rotterdam has many con- 
veniences ; and, from its structure, has some magnifi* 
cence, together with a general neatness : but it is, for 
the most part, deficient in elegance. The canals, how- 
ever, are fine, crowded with lofty terraces, and are deep 
enough to carry large vessels into the middle of the 
city. 

From Rotterdam to Delfl, Mr. and Mrs. RadclifFc 
travelled in a treckschuyt, at tlie expence of about a 
penny a mile. Thi^ canals of Holland, being generally 
full to the brim, the deck of the vessel was above the 
level of the adjacent oountry, and the view over it was 
very extensive; but the houses and gardens, the ol]jects 
best worth seeing, were almost always on the banks of 
the canal. [Many of these belonged to wealthy mer- 
chants, and were as formal and gaudy as could well be 
imagined. The parterres were bounded by parallel or 
spiral lines of box, and had the interstices spread with 
difiereat coloured earths, with gravel, brick-dust, coal- ' 
cinders, or pounded tobacco pipes; and the corners of 
the beds were, in many instances, stuck with orna- 
ments of gilded wood.] 
A passage of two hours brought the treckschuyt to 
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De^ The tsmvdifiars landed; and, in procMding to 
the itmy they passed along serend streets, upoa the terra- 
ces of canals, among excellent houses, with an iatermlx- 
ture of shops, and fi»onie public buildings. Delft has 
scarcely any other trade than what consists in a circu- 
lation of commodities from Rotterdam through some 
neighbouring villages. Notwithstanding this, it is a 
place of large siae, and has streets so intricately 
arranged, that Mrs. RaddifSe says she never went from 
the inn without losing her way. 

[The old church of this place is a chimsy edifice of red 
brick. Neur the west door, however, it has a neat, 
pyramidal monument, in memory of the celebrated mi^ 
croscoptc philosopher, Leuwenhoek, who died here, in 
1723, aged ninety one. In- another part of the building 
is a superb mausoleum, erected over the remains of the 
great Dutch admiral, Von Tromp. 

On the steeple of the new church aire 'many small 
bells, the chimes rung upon which are particularly es- 
teemed, both for their tone and tune. This edifice 
contains a magnificent and venerable monument, of the 
great Prince of Orange, William the First, who was as- 
sasainated at Delft, in Uie year 1584. The east end of 
the church is semicircular; and a semicircular range of 
pillars supports the roof. Within these is a large space, 
surrounded with iron rails, and paved with black and 
white marble, under which is the family vault of the 
princes of Orange. In the Centre of this space, and in 
the best possibk position, stands the tnonumeht, the 
design and execution of which are much supeiior to 
those of monuments erected in England at the same pe- 
riod. On the north side of the church, a monument has 
lately been erected over the grave of the famous Hugo 
Grotius : it consists of a large arch of bkck marble, 
with a white niche, absurdly containing a pyramid, a 
medallion, and various other things.] 

On one side of the market-place of Delft, is the town- 
house; an old building, but so fresh in appearance, and 
so fantastic with paint} as to have some resemblance to 
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a Chinefle temple. The principal part of ifae building 
is coloured a light or yellowish brown, and is two sto-> 
ries high to the roof; and in the latter there are two 
tier of pointed windows, each under its ornament of 
gilded wood, carved into an awkward resemblance of 
shells. 

The travellers 1^ Ddf^ in a treckschuyt, ^r the 
Hague. A voyage of an hour and a half, along a 
canal well bordered by country-houses and gardens, 
brought them to this pl^oe. On their way &ey saw 
the vfllage of Rystvick, where, in 1697, a famous treaty 
of peace was negociated; and where our monarch, 
king William the Third, had a palace. 

[The Hague is celebrated as being the most mag- 
nificent village in Europe. Streets of large dimen- 
menstons, having spacious canals, planted with fine 
trees, added to a situation rather more elevated, and a 
better w* than that of other Dutch towns, render this 
a very desirable abode. The eye, long accustomed to 
watery flatness, and Dutch regularity, cannot but be 
pecuharly sensible to the charms of a fine, natural, and 
extensile wood, close to the town, adjoining to which 
stands the country-seat' of the prince of Orange, now 
the king of the Netherlands. The gardens of this 
palace are a curiosity in their way. The projector of 
them,. having doubtless heard the general disapparoba- 
tion of Dutch gardening, and how very odious straight 
walks and rows of trees are reckoned, by all who es- 
te^n themsplves. critics or persons of taste, was re- 
solved, at least, to avoid that fault : hence every walk, 
in the prince's garden, is twisted into a semicircle, 
every grass-plat is cut into a crescent, and every hedge 
thrusts itself where it is least desired. In vain does 
the right-on traveller wish to sinter leisurely and in- 
sensibly along, in order to attain any point of view, 
or other object that promises him pleasure. He soon 
finds that the most specious path is not to be trusted ; 
fori instead of leading him where it promised, an un- 
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expected turning ttihj bring him near the' spot from 
which he set out. • 

The palace itself contains nothing that is very re-* 
markable* In one of the apartments are portraits of 
all the princes of Orange, from William the First 
downward: each of them wears a flaring orange-co- 
loared sash. The museum is one of the principal curi- 
osities at the Hague : it is ndi in natural productions, 
and is admirably kept.] 

Mrs. Radcliffe passed a whole morning in walking 
through the streets of the Hague. These, she says, 
contain, probably, more magnifioent houses than can 
be found within the same space in any city of northern 
Europe. The grand Voorhout is rather, indeed, two 
series of palaces than a street. Between two broad 
earriage-ways, which pass immediately along the sides, 
are several alleys of tall lime-trees, canopying walks 
which were first laid out by Charles the Fifth, in the 
year 1536. The principal church at this place is en- 
tirely lined with black escutcheons ; than which, nothing 
can be more hideous. 

About two imles from the Hague, and on the sea- 
shore, stands the little* town of Scheveling, the road to 
which extoids along a noble avenue oi trees. The 
town Itself contains two or three hundred houses of 
fishermen and peasants; and would be admired for its 
neatness, any where but in Holland. There is no 
square nor street, in London, that can equal it for an 
universal appearance of freshness. It is positively Inright 
with cleanliness; though its only street opens upon 
the sea, and is the resort of hundreds of fishermen. 

Three hours of pleasant floating along a canal, 
adorned with country-chouses, gardens, summer-houses, 
and square balconies, projecting over the water, 
brought the travelkrs to LeydeUf a city^ whidh, before 
Rotterdam had attained its present extent, was consi- 
dered the second in Holland. Leyden is, however, so 
Urge, that a traveller is likely to have a walk of half 
A league to his ism ; and those who arrive, as Mr. and 
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Mrs, Radcliflfe did, at the time of tbe fair, may find tlie 
procession not a very pleasant one. Duiis^ the fair, 
at this place, the booths are disposed uxider trees, 
and along the herders of eanab: he&ce their appear* 
ance is very different from those of an English fair. 
There were, at this time, many booths filled with sil- 
versmiths' and jewellers' wares, to the amount, proba- 
bly, of several thousand pounds each: Frendi clocks, 
of various kinds, were among their stores. All the 
trades displayed ihe most valuable articles, that could 
he asked for in similar shops of large ckaes: there were 
great quantities of English goods; and Enj^sh namies 
were observed over three or four of the booths. The 
fair occupied about one-fourth part of the town. 

[Most travellers are surprised with the neatness and 
magnificeBce of Leyden. The High Street, which has 
neither a canal nor trees in it, is spaciotn ; and the 
houses are handsome, though not modem. This, like 
the High Street of Oxfbrd, being built in a curved 
line, presents a new object at every step. Its principal 
ornament is the town-hall, a Gothic edifice, eonsisdng 
of little more than one stately front. Leyden is famous 
for its university and botanic garden : the Harmer, how- 
ever, would scarcely be known to exist, if it had no 
objects more conspicuous than its buildings. The 
Dutch universities contain no endowed foundations; so 
that the professors live in private houses, and the stu^ 
dents reside in lodgings. At the college there is a 
museum of natural history, winch contains many rare 
animal and mineral productions; and a public library 
well furnished with books. 

This city, which is surrounded by brick walls, is 
celebrated for a si^e which it sustained when Holland 
was about to shake off the Spanish yoke: an event 
upon which its inhabitants still dwell with pleasure. 
The people, having been reduced to eat the leaves of 
trees; as well as horses, dogs, leather, and every 
kind of animal substance within thmr reach, a pesti- 
lence carried off more than half of them. In this 



dreadfol wtigency, th^ b^isiegeri, cftlliftg on the towns- 
men to sntreddetf the latter apj^eared on the walls, 
^d declared di^t they would each of them rather cut off 
his lell arm for provision, and ffght with his right. 
The governor wrote to the prince cff Orange, tiiat, 
without help from him or from heaven, they could not 
resist two days longed. At this crisis, providentially 
sorely, the wind changed, and blew in such a direction, 
that the Spanish army, fearing a flood, made a precipi- 
tate retreat. No sooner were they gone, than the 
wind returned to the same point as before. The 
waters retired, and there was an easy access for the 
people bearing provisions, who flocked in on every 
side. The churches were crowded with famished 
wr^ches, who, thus saved from the jaws of death, at 
one moment greedily devoured the welcome food, 
and at another, with sobs and inarticulate excla- 
mations, returned Heaven thanks for their de- 
ft verance; insomuch, that no regular service could 
be performed. And here a new distress occurred: 
many of them, too eager in satisfying their craving 
appetites, fell %«wn dead on the spot; so that the 
magistrates were obliged, for some time, to regulate 
the quantity of food for each person. On the day 
after this signal deliverance, the Prince of Orange ar- 
rived at Leyden, to express his admiration of the con- 
duct of the inhabitants. As a recompence for their 
fidelity and perseverance, he gave theih the option, 
whether they would be exempt from certain taxes, or 
have an university founded in their town. They 
wisely chose the latter, and they have derived much 
benefit from it. Such was the origin of the University 
of Leyden.'], 

The canal between Leyden and Haerlem is nearly 
the pleasantest of the great number of canals, which 
connect the toT^s of this province with each other; 
and which render them, to the traveller, almost as 
easily visited as the amusements of one large metropolis. 
HaerUntf like Leyden, is fortified by brick walls ; 
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but both places seem to be destitute of the solid 
earthen work which constitute the strength of modern 
fortresses. A narrow street leads from the gate to 
the market-place, where, at this time, two pieces of 
cannon were planted before the guard-house. 
. The market-place is very spacious; and surrounds 
the great church, which is supposed to be the largest 
sacred building in the province of Holland. [The 
organ of this church is very celebrated. It occupies 
the whole west end of the nave, and is supported by 
eight marble columns, between two of which, in the 
middle, is a noble emblematic alto-relievo, with three 
figures as large as life, and a Latin inscription, intimating 
that it was erected, in the year 1735, at the expence of 
the town. The pipes are silvered ; and the body of 
the instrument is neatly painted. This organ is played 
on two days in every week, and an hour each time ; 
and the church is then the resort of the best company. 
Like most others in Holland, the church of Leyden 
has numerous square wooden monuments, painted on 
a black ground, with the arms of the persons deceased ; 
and having the date of their death, yUletters of gold, 
but no name.] A considerable part of the congrega- 
tion, in this church, sit upon chairs ; and, during ah 
evening service, at which Mr. and Mrs. RadclifTe were 
present, it was nearly filled. As the congregation took 
their seats, though it was the 4th of June, women car- 
ried ckauffepiedSf or little wooden boxes, with pans of 
burning peat in them, to put under the petticoats 
of the ladies. [Dutchmen never take off their hats in 
church, except during the service; and they even put 
them on in some of the intervals of prayer, and during 
the sermon.] 

One of the streets of Haerlem, formed upon the 
banks of a canal, consists of houses more uniformly 
grand than any except those of the Hague, and sur- 
prises the traveller, by its extensive magnificence, at 
a place where there is little othpr appearance of wealth 
and none of splendour. 
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THE UNITED PROVINCES CONTINUED. 

A DescripiioH of Amsterdam* 

hff the approach to Amsterdam^ from Haerlem, there 
is nothing magnificent. The sails of a hundred wind« 
mills, moving on all sides, are more conspicuous than 
the pnbHc buildings of this celebrated capital, which 
is situated in the very sink of the whole country. The 
canals of Amsterdam, during the summer-time especi- 
ally, are turbtd and offensive; but the streets are pe- 
culiarly clean. Many of these .are airy, and planted 
with trees; but others are encumbered with large sign^ 
hanging across the way. The shops are, in general, 
without glass windows; and, on the whole, the most 
busy parts of the town must afford a good representa- 
tion of what Cheapside and Ludgate-street were, about 
the beginning of the last century. At Amsterdam, 
and in other parts of Holland, the druggists have a 
singular kind of ingn; a huge carved head, with the 
mo«th wide open: it has generally a fool's cap, and is 
d^ed, by the inhabitants, de gaaper, or " the gaper." 

Nearly all the principal thoroughfares of this city 
are narrow; but the carriages are neither so. numerous, 
as in other places of equal size, nor are they suffered 
to be driven with the same speed; so that, although 
there is no raised pavement, foot-passengers are as 
sttfe here as elsewhere. 

[The diief public building in Amsterdam is ^e 
Siadthoiue, This superb edifice, to which nothing in 
London can be compared, has the advantage of a fine 
open situation. Its architecture is not, perhaps, of the 
purest kind^ .but it has so much magnificence, and its 
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decorations are tto rich, that it cannot fiul powerfully to 
interest every beholder, who has not seen the more ex- 
quisite works of art in Italy. The front is one hundred 
and eight paces long. The gi^eat hall, in the centre, 
is a noble room, entirely lined with marble ; but the 
difier^it apartments, where buaiBesfi is transacted, are 
generally hung with velvet. A small room, for pass- 
ing sentence of death, is fitted up entirely with mar- 
ble decorations, calculated to inspire the greatest awe. 
On one side are colossal female figures, covering their 
&ce8 with their hands; and between these are ba^-^re- 
liefs, representing Solomon's judgment, and other me- 
morable examples of justice, from aneient history. 
By the secretary's seat sits a figure of silence, witk 
her finger on her lips : there ate a death's head at her 
feet, and on each side a serpent, with an apple m its 
mouth, alluding to the fall of maa. Above are gor« 
gons, children weejHng over death s head«, &c. Most 
of the ornaments throughout the house are strikingly ap- 
propriate. Over the door of the room where btnik- 
rupts* affairs are decided, is a has relief of Dasdahus 
and Icarus; and over th^^.«8e(eve(ary^8 chamiber Iht 
highest degree of fidelity is repreisented, by a dogj al<* 
most starved to death, watching the body of his mur- 
dered master. Previously to the irruptioB of tlie 
French army into Holland, there were, in the Stadt-- 
house, many valuable paintings. The fbtubdation of 
this building is entirely on piles, and is said to haire 
cost near ninety thousand pounds sterling : the whole 
edifice cost treble that sum. 

The Exchange is largper than that of Loadoit;^ but 
it is m(»re antique, and much less handsome. At a 
little distance from it are some magnilieeiit streei^f 
raised on the banks of canals, and, for the grandeur of 
the houses, nearly eiquaUsng those of tibe Hague. 
These streets will tend to give a stranger a favoiiTable 
opinion of the wealth of this city; while the pert, and 
that alone, can display tte extensiveness of ita cam^ 
merce. The shops, and preporationa iur ttaffic» in the 
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mterior, hx^ a mean iqppeairanee^ to 'mcli pnnoin as 
try Aem by the standavd of those in London. 

None of the ehxrekes of Amstcrdun are conspicuooi 
Sot their atracture. la the Now Cbwrch is a 8»pert> 
monumeBEt of Admiral de Ruyter, standhig in the plaetf 
asnally occu^^ed, ia Cathetic churches, by the altar. 
The old chiorch contains some bad monuments, and 
three beaulafully-painted windows* its floor is much 
encmnbered with dnmsy carvings, in marble and bra£»> 
on the tomb-atones. 

Amsterdam has three large iheat^eSf Dutch, Freiiehi 
and German; aiid under the roof of the last is an 
Italian theatre* None of these, bowevier, are much 
crowded; £ur the peopfe of Amsterdam tfe said to 
be leas fond oi theatrical exhibitions than those of 
most large cities. The Ramdeel is a place of public 
amuaem^it, considered to resembie and to rival tho 
British Vauxhall. It, however, consists oidy of one large 
room, and of a diimiBHtive square court, planted with 
trees, firom the branehes of which lamps are suspended. 

The Rasp-home or Home cf Comdiim^ in this city, 
is admirably conducted. While every attention is paid 
to the real com^Dit of the pisoners, they are not p^r** 
mitted to be idk or dissolute. If its inmates have, b^ 
their crimes^ offiatded the justice of dietr country, they 
are here compelled to contribute to its revenue^ by 
their^iaditstry;' and the habits of orderly behaviour 
whidi Aey here acquire, are often retained through 
li0>. More than a thousand persons are' sometimes 
enclosed within* the walls of tins prison. The Dutch 
punish nocMoes with dealdi, exc^ those of the great- 
est atrocity^ Therobber, the house^bireaker, the forger, 
and the coiner, are condemned to five, ten, Meen, • or 
twenty yearn? imprisonment; or, in extreme eases, are 
imprisoned for life. Hence it is that, in Holland, the 
prisom often connaiii a much ^^ter number of con^ 
Ticts than those of other oountriesi 

Another pabhc boitdiftg in AmMetdimi, which it i^ 
requisite to notice, is the Workliouse* This is partly 
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aai paurtlj diaritftble; and hai no parsUd 
in the world. While it aifords a comfortable r^iige 
for the poor, it is an admirable school for the eefor- 
inaticm of offenders. The correotional part is confined 
to those who have been guilty of slight offences* Some 
ofifences are included in the list of these, which are 
scarcely eogniisable by the English law ; and the punish- 
ment of which, would not be tolerated in England.. 
Husbands, for instance, on proving the extravagance 
or drunkenness of their wives, may send them to be 
confined^ and to receive the discipline of the work- 
house. On the other hand, husbands, if guilty of simi* 
Isr offences, are equally liable to punishment. Nor 
does the confinement terminate, but with the stppar&at 
reformation of the offender. In one part of the 
building, young ladies, of even the first fetmilies, 
are imprisoned for undutiful behaviour, or for any other 
great domestic crime. 

It is said thai few cities contain so many public 
buildii^, devoted to the cause of humanity, as Am- 
sterdam. There are nine hospUaU and schools for the 
reception of orphans. The hospital for lunatics de- 
serves particular praise, for the nuld, yet salutary and 
effectual regulations by which it is governed. The 
Foundling Hospital is said to contain nearly three 
thousand children. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was induced to visit Saarddm, a vil- 
lage, distant about an hour's sail from Amsterdam^ and 
celebrated for the dock-yards, which supply the city 
with nearly all its shipping* Although tine vicinity of 
a dock-yard might be supposed a sufficient, antidote to 
cleanliness, yet the neatness of this little town renders 
it a spectacle, even to the Dutch people themselves. 
The streets are so carefully swept, .that even a piece of 
orange-peel would be noticed upon the pavement ; and 
the houses are washed and painted to tike highest polish 
of nicety. Such persons, however, as happen. to be 
her^ in a morning or at night, may probably see how 



many ^rty operations at-e'enduiM for the sake of diia 
excessive cleanliness. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was conducted nearly round the 
place; and, of course, to the cottage, in which the 
indefatigable Peter the Great, emperor of Russia, re- 
sided, when he worked as a shipwright in the dock-yard 
of Saardam. It is a tenement of two rooms ; and an 
old women lives in it, and subsists chiefly by exhibiting 
it to visitors. 

The approach to Amsterdam, from Saardam, is as grand 
as that from Haerlem isimean. Half th^ circuit of the 
dty, and all its spires, are visible at once, over the 
crowded harbour. The AmateU a wide river, which 
flows through the city into the harbour, fills nearly all 
the canals, and is itself capable of receiving ships of 
considerable burden. One of the bridges over it, and 
a terrace beyond, are among the few pleasant walks that 
are enjoyed by the inhabitants.. The Admiralty, an im- 
mense building in the interior of. which is the dpck«* 
yard, stands on this terrace or quay. 

A descriptive Tour ihrpugk ike United Provinces, 

The country north of Amsterdam forms a peninsula,' 
which, in various directions, is intersected by rivers,, 
canals, and small lakes. Its principal town is Alkmaar,' 
an ancient, but regularly-built place, containing about 
eight thousand inhabitants. Alkmaar was formerly 
surrounded by morasses ; but these have long been 
drained, and are now excellent meadow-land. The 
consequence has proved highly advantageous to the 
commerce of the place ; for the butter and cheese which 
are here produced, are reckoned nearly .the best in 
Holland. This town is also surrounded by productive 
orchards and gardens, and is much visited during the 
summer, on account of its flowers, particularly its tvt^ 
lips* In the register of the town it is recorded that, in 
1637, one hundred and twenty tulips, with their offsets, 
were sold for a sum equal to nearly seven thousand nine^ 
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hiaidrtd {wimds ftterling* Within fbe town, and fai the 
immediately adjacent country, there are many beautiAil 
walks. 

In this district is the very singular village of JBroe*, the 
streets of which are divided by Httle rivulets, are paved 
inmosaic work, with variegated bricks, pebbles, and shells, 
and are kept with peculiar cteanlinesBk The houses, 
about three hundred in number, are painted green and 
white on the outside, are covered with glazed tiles, and 
elegantly furnished and embellished. Before every 
house is a handsome parterre or little garden ; and nei- 
ther carriage nor horse is permitted to enter any part of 
the village, except one street. There is only one inn, 
and that is at the entrance of the place. It is asserted 
tioat an old woman of this village would not permit the 
emperor Joseph to enter her house, because he wore 
boots. 

This part of Holland is terminated by the island of 
the Texeiy which is about six miles in length, level, and 
defended from the inroads of the sea, by lofty sand- 
hills. It contains several villages ; and is famous for 
its excellent pastures. 

The usual mode of travelling, from Amsterdam to 
Utrecht, is by the canal. The passage is generally 
efiected in about eight hours, and the surrounding 
country is peculiarly rich. Towards Utrecht, gardens 
rise from the banks of the canal ; and, on the adjacent 
grounds, are many avenues and plantations of lofiy 
trees. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Kadcliffe performed this jour- 
ney, it was Whitsuntide, and the banks of the canal 
were gay with holiday people, riding in waggons and 
carts. Each of the latter frequently carried a woman 
wearing a painted hat as large as an umbrella, and a 
man with one in whimsical contrast, clipped close to the 
crown. Every viUage resounded with hoarse music, 
and the clatter of wooden shoes. Pleasure-boats and 
treckschuyts lined the shores ; and the windows of every 
house wer^ chronged with broad faces* On the little 
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texraoes bdow » were groups of amokers^ and of girit' in 
the neat, trim, Dntdb dress, with the f;^ complexion and 
the air <rf decorous raodest^r, by. which their country* 
women are distinguished. 

The entrance into Utrecht is between high terracesi 
to which steps ascend from the ouaal; but we street is 
not wide enough to have its appearance improved by 
this sort of ap{Ht>aGh. Wardionses, formed beneath 
the terraces, show also that the latter have been raised 
more for convenience than for splendour. The steeple 
of the great church, formerly a cathedral, is upwards of 
four hundred and sixty feet high; and, from its top, 
commands a view of fifty-one walled cities and towns. 
A considerable part of Uiis church has been destroyed : 
one aisle, however, remains tolerably perfect, and in 
this divine service is performed.* There is not, perhapSj 
in Utrecht, any street that is equal to the best of the 
streets in Leyden or Haerlem; yet, in general, this city 
is superior to either of those. 

The rules of a walled town are observed here ; but 
the fortifications are so insignificant, that they can be of 
little other use than to prevent a surprise by cavalry. 
Utredit has an univer»ty, but witli as little appearance 
of such an institution as Leyden. The students have nO 
academical dress; and their halls, which are us^ only 
for lectures and exercises, are formed in the cloisters of 
the cathedral. The view from the tower of the cathe^ 
dral, which stands apart from the other buildings, 
generally excites great admiration. Towards the west 
is seen a rich plain of gardens, and beyond this a coun- 
try intersected by water, speckled with towns, and 
hounded by the sea. Towards the north the Zuyder Zee 
spreads its haziness over Amsterdam and Naarden ; and 
towards the east th^ spires of many towtis are seen 
among the woods and hills, that gradually rise in a di- 
rection towards Germany. SoutliWard is the more 
mountainous district of Cleves, and westward the level 
parts of Guelderland and Holland, wiA the windings of 
the Waal and the Leek. 
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' Tbe Man, which is esteemed the chief ornament of 
Utrecht, is, perhaps, the only avenue of the kind in 
Europe, which is still fit to he used for the game that 
gives its name to them all. Several rows of nohle trees 
include, at the sides, roads and walks ; hut the centre 
is laid out for the game of ** Mall." It is divided so as 
to admit two parties of players at once, and the side- 
boards sufficiently restrain spectators. The Mall in 
St. James's Park was kept in the same state, till the 
year 1 752, when the present great walk was formed, 
over a part which had heen separated hy similar side- 
wards. The length of that at Utrecht is nearly three 
quarters of a mile. 

The ramparts of this city are high, and command 
extensive prospects. They are, in many places, regu- 
larly planted with trees;, and, in other parts, pleasure- 
houses instead of batteries^ have been raised upon them. 
A few pieces of old cannon are placed there, but they 
are of no other use than for firing salutes. A famous 
treaty of peace, between Louis the Fourteenth and the 
allied powers of Europe^ was negotiated at Utrecht, in 
the year 1713. 

From this place we must bend our steps towards the 
)(iorth-east, for the purpose of visitiug the districts of 
Gu^lderland and Groningen. Some parts of the inter- 
vening country are agreeably diversified with villages 
and seats. Amersfoort is a small town which contains 
several manufactories of dimity and bombazeen ; and 
some bleaching-grounds and plantations of tobacco. 
ZwoUe is a well-built and regularly-fortified tovm, ad- 
vantageously situated on an eminence which commands 
the whole adjacent country. It has a considerable 
trade, and contam^ nearly twelve thousand inhabitants. 
On the. adjacent hill of St. Agnes th^e was formerly an 
Augustine convent, in whi^h the well-known Thomas a 
Kempis lived seventy-one years. 

That part of the United Provinces which lies east- 
ward of Zwolle, is, in general, low and marshy, but is 
occasionally diversified with turf-land?, pastures, and 
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arable tracts. Towards the north and north-west are 
many lakes, and innumerahle rivers and canals; and 
most of the inhabitants are supported by fishing. 

The province of Frieseland contains two principal 
towns, Leewarden and Franeker, The former is the 
capital of the province, and is adopted, as a place of 
residence, by several of the principal nobility. It i$ 
surrounded by a fertile country, and is watered by three 
rivers. The banks of the canals which run through its 
streets, are planted with trees. The streets are rcgtilar 
and spacious, and most of the houses are well built. 
Its chief public edifices are the town-hall, the palace of 
the hereditary stadtholder of the province, and the 
great church. Leewarden is surrounded by a ditch and 
walls, but the latter are in a ruinous condition. 

From Leewarden a canal runs westward, to the sea* 
through Franeker. This is a peculiarly neat town, and 
is surrounded by many pleasant villages. It has a cas<i> 
tie, which was built in die fifteenth century ; and it for- 
merly possessed an university. Many of the Dutch no- 
bility reside here and in the adjacent country. Two 
large canals, which are navigable by heavily-laden 
barges, add considerably to the importance of the 
place. 

The province east of Frieseland is Groningen, which 
is in the forni of a crescent, and is bounded on the north 
by the sea. This province is, for the most part, low, 
moist, and barren. It yields some grain, and has exceU 
lent pastures ; but, during winter, several of the disr 
tricts are liable to be inundated. The town of Gro* 
ningen is seated on the rivers Huuse and Aa, and 
contains more than twenty thousand inhabitants. It 
has many noble buildings, of which the citadel, th^ 
town-hall, and the church, are the most important. 
The town-hall was formerly a palace belonging to the 
stadtholder. One of the Dutch universities is establish^ 
ed here, but the number of students seldom exceeds 
one hundred. This place is surrounded with fortifica- 
tions, but these ate in a ruinous state. The port of 
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Groningen is commodious, and is capable of receiving 
large vessels, to the distance of nine miks from the 
sea. 

The country in the vicinity of this town was over- 
whelmed by a tremendous inundation, on the 29d of 
November, 1686. The wind had previously blown 
with so much fury, that the chimneys and Tooh of many 
of the houses in Groningen, had been thrown down. 
The dykes, unable to resist the violence of the sea, 
agitated by so terrible a storm, gave way, and the 
whole country between Groningen and Delf-ziel, about 
eighteen English miles, was suddenly inundated, to the 
depth of many feet : great numbers of people, and 
several thousand cattle perished. The water burst 
through the walls of Delfziel, and rose to such a 
height, in the town, that the inhabitants were obliged 
to escape into their garrets and upper rooms, for shel- 
ter. Nearly the whole village of^ Oterdam was swept 
away. At Termunderzyl not one house was lefl, and 
inore than three hundred people were drowned. Seve- 
ral other villages, near the river Ems, suffered from 
this sad calamity. The water reached Gronigen ; all 
the lower parts of which town were flooded for several 
days afterwards, A person who, on the ^6th of No- 
vember, wrote, from Groningen, a description of this 
inundation, states that, at that time, nothing could be 
seen, from the walls of the city, but water and the 
tops of houses and steeples. Nearly the whole pro- 
vince was under water. Whole villages, he says, had 
been swept away. Nothing but lamentations, and the 
jingling of bells, as a signal for help, was heard 
through all the adjacent country ; though all possible 
care was taken, from distant places, to afford the as- 
sistance that was required. 

From Groningen the road leads, southward, into the 
province of Overi/ssel, and, through ZtvoUe, to Deven-^ 
teff an inland, well-built, and fortified town, which con- 
tains about eight thousand two hundred inhabitants; 
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tnd is celebrftted for gingerbread and beer. Its 
cathedral is a venerable and noble edifice. 

South of Deventer lies the province of Guetderlandf 
wbidi is traversed by the rivers Yssel and Rkitu. 
AlcHig the banks of tibe Yssel the soil is fertile, but 
many of the eastern parts of the province are covered 
with heaths and morasses. From Deventer the road 
pursues the course of the Yssel, for about eleven miles, 
to ZuipheHf a fortified town, situated in the midst of 
a fenny and sometimes inundated tract, and oonsisting 
of about one thousand two hundred and eighty houses. 
This place has been frequently besieged and taken; 
and it was here, in 1586, that Sir Philip Sidney re« 
ceived bis mortal wowid. 

At the distance of about twenty miles south of Zut-* 
phen, on the bank of the Rlnne, and at the foot of the 
Veluve hills, stands the ancient town of Am&eim. 
This town was fordfied, in the year 1 702, by the ceie-« 
brated engineer Coehorn; but its fortifications are not 
BOW in good condition. The w%Jb are planted with 
elm and lime-trees, and afford a delightful promenade. 
Amheixn is the winter residence of many families of 
distinction, who spend the summer on their estates in 
the adjacent country. One of the churches contains 
numerous tombs of the counts of Guelderland. The 
constant passage of travellers, to and from Germany, 
renders this town agreeable and lively ; and the neigh- 
bourhood abounds with gentlemen's country-seats, one 
of which, called Klaarenbeck, is very celebrated. 

On approaching Nimeguetiy the pointed roofs of the 
buildings are seen to rise above the ramparts. The 
situation of this town is on a steep bank of the river 
Waalf which is crossed by what is called a flying- 
bridge, laid pardy over boats and partjy over barges. 
Towards the water, Nimeguen has little other fortifica- 
tion than an ancient brick wall and a gate. A narrow 
and clean street rises, with an abrupt but short eleva- 
tion, from the river. This street leads to a spacious 
market-place, on one side of which stand the great 
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church and the guard-house. From tlie other side a 
street extends to the eastern gate of the town, beyond 
which commence the modern and strong fortifications, 
that defend it on the land side. Some of the streets 
of this place are so steep that, in many parts» the win- 
dows of one range of houses overlook the chimneys 
of another. The houses are built entirely in the 
Dutch fashion, with many-coloured painted fronts; 
and terminate in peaked roofs. Nimeguen does not 
appear to be a large place, yet it is said to contain 
near fifty thousand inhabitants. The walls command 
many beautiful and extensive views of the surround- 
ing country. 

Beyond the river Maes, and in a direction south- 
west from Nimeguen, lies the district called Dutch 
Brabant. This was a part of the country which the 
Seven United Provinces subdued, and which was 
formally ceded to them, after the establishment of a 
separate government, a century and half ago. 

Within this district, and, at the conflux of two 
rivers which fall into the Maes, stands the fortified, 
trading-town of Bois^le-Duc^ or " the Dukes' wood," 
so called from its situation in a woody country, to 
which the dukes of Brabant were accustomed to resort, 
for the purpose of hunting: the woods, however, have 
long been cut down. The town is of triangular form, 
upwards of a league in circuit, and intersected by 
canals. It contains several public buildings ; and has 
fifty-one stoi^e bridges, and tliirty-eight wooden ones. 
There are several churches and monasteries; and the 
cathedral is one of the finest ecclesiastical structures in 
the Jew countries. Bois-le-Duc is so surrounded by 
water, that, sometimes, in winter, the whole adjacent 
lands are inundated, and the place can only be ap- 
proached in boats or upon the ice. As a fortified town, 
it is considered to be nearly impregnable. It has a 
castle and four gates, and is also defended by several 
adjacent forts. 

Another strong town, in this district, k Breda, 
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which is also situated in a swanipy country, {hat mavi 
at any time, be laid under water, on the approach of 
an aaeray. This place is environed by a waU and a 
ditch; and is further protected by bastions and a 
strong citadel, with four towers. It has been several 
times besieged; and, in 1590, it was taken by a singu- 
lar stratagem of Prince Mauriee of Nassau. . A vessel 
was loaded apparently with turf, but the turf was 8up-> 
ported by planks, at the distance of several feet fix>m 
the bottom ; and, beneath the planks, seventy chosen 
soldiers were concealed. Although they had not many 
miles to go, several days elapsed, before they could 
reach the town; and the vessel also, striking upon a 
rock, sprung a leak. Through this the water poured 
in so fast, that it soon rose above the knees of the 
men: the provisions also were nearly consumed.. Thus 
circumstanced, the commander of the expedition had 
some difiSculty to prevent his men from abandoning it 
in despair. As the vessel passed the walls of Breda, 
one of the soldiers was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing. The danger now wa^ imminent ; for the least 
noise would have consigned them all to destruction^ 
With the utmost difficulty the man succeeded in re- 
pressing his cough ; and the vessel proceeded, towards 
the citadel, unsuspected* The master of the vessel 
then expressed a wish to sell his turf; and, the garri- 
son being destitute of fuel, it was immediately pur- 
chased. So many hands were set to work in unload-* 
ing it, that the whole would have been taken out long 
before dark, and consequemly the stratagem would 
have been discovered, had not the master adopted a 
scheme to prevent them from proceeding. He pre- 
tended that he was so much fatigued, that he could no 
longer superintend the unloading; and the purchasers, 
having taken out a sufficiency for present use, were in- 
duced to desist. At midnight the soldiers, issuing 
from their concealment, overwhelmed the unsuspect- 
ing guard; and opened the gates of the town, to 
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Pfince Maurite, who had ftdivatnced to the widls, widi 
a powerfiil body of tnxm, to giq^port them. 

WUUamstadt is another strongly-fortified town of 
Brftfaant. It stands on ati arm of the sea called Hfd^ 
lawts IMgp'; has a good harbonr, and is eonsidered to 
he one of the keys of HoUand* Its form is eircfular, 
and the streets are narrow. In the year 1793, this 
place was gaUantiy defended agadnst the French amny, 
whidi had foesi^ed it, bttt which was compelled to 
raise the siege and retire* 

Abo«it &rty miles 80>«th of WOliamstadt is AnifBerp, 
one of the most celebrated towns in Europe. Some 
time ago it was a gloomy and lifeless |»lace ; but, since 
the exptd^on of the French from the Netherlands, it 
has greatly revived. The Sikdde is here a fine river, 
about half as wide as the Thames at We^minster- 
bridge. It depth is vefy considerable; and such was, 
at one period, the commerce of An^erp, that not 
fewer than twt^ thousand five hundred vessels imnually 
enteited its port. The docks are said to be the lit^^st 
in Europe : one of the basins is capable of admitting 
forty sail of the line; and the harbour is saffieiently 
eapacious to deceive two thousand ships, and is di* 
Tided into four canals, each of which is Ikied with ex- 
tensive quays, warehouses, and magazines. The nrse-' 
nal and all the public works are on a large scale. 
Near the? principal baski is an immense warehouse, 
which fonns a square, that measures two hundred and 
thirty feet on each side. The middle story of this 
building was designed fdlr the residence of the raer- 
ehants ; but it is now little used for that purpose, 

Antwerp is in the form of a semicircle, and is about 
seven mike tx>nnd. The streets are tolerably well 
built, but their general appearance is much injured by 
an indifrciiminate lAixture of magnificent palaces and 
hiunble dwd^lings. The wamt of a foot-pavement also, 
not only esp<^ses the pedestrian to incessant incon- 
venience,' but' occasions the lower parts of even 
the most sumptuous dwellings, to be encased by an 



unaig^y covering of mud. Numerous subterraneun 
canaU ionaeAy passed beneath the streets. These 
were, for the most part, exeavatied at the expence of 
merchants, for the amveyance of goods to their maga* 
zinea. Such goods, however, being now conveyed 
through open canals, the old, subterranean ones, are 
used for the purpose of sewers. 

Tlie CiUddy which is constructed according to the 
old style of f<Htification, is considered peculiarly strong* 
In the great market-place is the Umn^hause^ a noble 
edifice, buOt entirely of marble : its front is two hun« 
dred and fifty feet in length, and is composed of all 
the orders of architecture. Antwerp has no extensive 
squares^ except the market-place. This, every Fri« 
day, is thronged with the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Tillages ; and it thai jj^resents an animated and pleas« 
ing scene. In the principal street there is a crucifix 
thirty-tluree feet in height: it was made from a de- 
molished statue of the duke of Alva, a Spanish noble- 
man, who died in the year 1582, and whose cruelty 
filled the United Provinces with terror and carnage. 

The cathedral of Antwerp is considered one of the 
noblest Gothic structures in existence. It is five hun« 
dred feet long, and its beautifiil spire is four hundred 
and sixty-six feet high. The exterior of this 
edifice is peculiarly magnificent; and its interior, like 
that of many other churches in Antwerp, was deco- 
rated by the pencil of Rubens. All the best paintings 
were taken away by the French, but most of them 
have been restored. In this church are some finely- 
painted windows, and many elegant specimens of 
sculpture. The dome, in the centre, was painted by 
Schultz, and represents the heavenly choir chaunting 
the praises of the holy virgin. Several of the chapels 
^ the cathedral contain admirable paintings. 

Next to the cathedral, SU Jamais Church is the 
most remarkable, for its size and magnificence, as well 
as for its paintings. Here Rubens was buried: his 
tomb is of Mack marble^ and extremely sinqple in de- 
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sign. The windows of this church are much tti-* 
mired. The church of St Andri contains a zooniinieht 
in memory of Mary Queen of Scotland. 

There are, in Antwerp, some manufaciories of lace, 
silk, and chocolate; and some large estahlishments for 
the refining of sugar. The export of the productions 
of the fertile district which surrounds this city, occa- 
sions a very considerable trade. The number of tn- 
kabitants is estimated to be about sixty thousands Op«> 
posite to the town, and on the eastern bank of the 
Schelde, are some excavations, for the foundation of a 
new city, which Buonaparte had intended to erect 
there, and to bear his name. 

Opposite to the sands of Beveland, and twenty-four 
miles north of Antwerp, stands Bergert'^zoom^ a 
strong town, containing five large squares, twenty nar- 
row streets, more than eleven hundred houses, and 
about seven thousand inhabitants. The fortifications 
of Bergen were constructed by Coehom, in the year 
1 700, and are considered the master-piece of that great 
engineer. In addition to the strength of the 
wsdls, the adjacent country, being fiat and marshy, 
may be inundated. This place has often been be- 
sieged. It was taken by the French in 1747, and 
afterwards in 1794 ; but it is considered to_ be nearly 
impregiiable. In the night of the 8th of March, 1814, 
it was attacked by a body of about four thousand 
English troops, under the command of General Sir 
Thomas Graham, now lord Lynedoch. Sir Thomas 
had entertained a hope of being able to carry the place 
by storm. The troops succeeded so far as to penetrate 
into the middle of the town; but they were foially de- 
feated with a grievous loss, both of meh and officers. 

The part of Holland which lies westward of Bergen- 
op-zoom, has the name o£ Zealand, or (Sea-land,) from 
its consisting of a great number of small islands, and 
being peculiarly liable to inundations by the sea. The 
most fertile and populous of these is the island of 
Wakherm* Its <&ef town is Middleburg^ a {dace of 



great aUtiqittty, which cantaihs about eighteen thou- 
sand inhahitants. The squares ai^d public edifices of Mid* 
dlebifirg are magnificent: the town-hall, in partiqjdar, 
which was fonnerly an abbey, is a fine Gothic building. 
Fkuhing is a small, but strongly-fortified town, on the 
south aide of the island. It commands the entrance of the 
river Schelde, and has a good harbour: a canal ex* 
tends through it, and admits large vessels up to the 
quays. The Stadthouse at Flushing is a noble edifice, 
built after the model of the Stadthouse at Amsterdam. 
In the year 1809, the English bombarded and took 
possession of this place; and the houses and waUs still 
exhibit marks of the injury which it received. The 
whole island of Walcheren was, shortly aft»wards^ 
surrendered to them; but, owing to its marshy 
grounds, and the consequent insalubrity of its climate^ 
a malignant fever made dreadfiil ravages among the 
troops, and occasioned them to be recalled. 
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GERMANY^ 

iiiKB most other countries of Europe, Germany was 
anciently divided into several independent princi- 
palities. These, afler the decline of the Roman em* 
pire, were seven in number, and were distinguished by 
the names of Swabia, Alemannia, Bohemia, Frisia, 
Saxony, Thuringia, and Bavaria. During the sub- 
sequent ages, their number was considerably increased. 
In 1125, the heads or dbkfs of the principalities then 
existing, jinned in the right of Electing an emperor or 
sovereign of the whole. Hence they obtained the ap- 
pellation of Ekct9r9f and their states were called Ele€^ 
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torai€s» In 1801, the electarates weve ten in immb^: 
RadsboD, Bohemia, Bavariai Saxony, Brmddenburgi 
^anover, Wurtzburg» Wirtemburg, Baden, and Hesse 
CasseL 

After the defeat of the Austriaiis, in thei &tal bat* 
tie of AusterUtz, (A.D. 1806,) the Getmaa empire was 
difltsolved. Buonaparte caused the electorK of Bavaria 
and Wirtemburg to be elevated to the rank of monarchs; 
and a treaty of alliance was entered into, betwixt him- 
aelf and the German princes, for mutual aid, in case 
of attack. This alliance, of whieh he nominated him- 
self the protector and chief, was named the Confederation 
of the Khine» The emperor Francis resi^^ned his office 
^ head of the empire^ and took the title of emperor 
of Austria. In the ensuing year. Saxony was pernaitted 
to assume the royal dignity; and Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, and Hesse Cassel, were annexed to a new king- 
dom, called Westphalia, and given, by Buonaparte, to 
his brother Jerome. 

The great events which, since this period, have 
rescued Germany from the power of France, have 
occasioned another constitution to be adopted for these 
states, in a federative league, called the German Con* 
federation. The ephemeral kingdom of Westphalia 
has been annihilated, and its several countries have 
been restored to their previous possessors. The elec- 
torate of Hanover has been elevated to the rank of a 
kingdom, under its former head, the king of Great 
Britain. The kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wir« 
tiemburg, are continued; and Austria and Prussia have 
each received considerable additions of territory. 

The objects attained by this confederation are the 
internal and external security of Germany; and the 
independence of the German states, by their being 
placed out of the danger of any interference on the 
part of France; The affairs of the confederation are 
managed by a general diet or assembly, of which the 
^nperorof Austria is the: president; and in which all 
the members are r^esented by their plenipotentiaries, 



and have T^es in proportion to the extent of their 
territory. Bj the constitution of tlii« league, «ach 
member of k engages, in case of hostilities, to assist 
not only all Germany, bat every separate state, agfanst 
attack. The states are not permitted to make war with 
each other on any pretext ; but all must submit their 
disputes to die decision of the diet. The whole num- 
ber of votes is seventy: of whidi Austria, Prussia, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, Hanover, and Wirtemburg, have each 
four; Baden, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Den- 
nark for Holstein, and the Netherlands for Luxem- 
burg, have each three; Brunswick, Mecklenberg 
Scbwerin, and Nassau, have each two ; twenty-one 
smaller states have eaoh one ; and the four free cities 
ef Frankfort on the Maine, Bremai, Hamburg, and 
Liibeck, each one. The place at which the diet as- 
sembles is Frankfisrt. 

In a general description of this extensive empire, it 
must be remarked, that the greatest portion of its sur* 
face is an immense plain, whidh conmienoes at the 
shores of liie German ocean, and terminates on the 
frontiers of Russia. The soil is said to be, in general, 
sandy, resting on a basis of granite. The most pro- 
diKstive parts are near die banks of the rivers, the lands 
of which afford lujcuriant pastvures, and yield abundant 
baryests. Several parts of the country, however, are 
mountainous, particularly Bohemia, the Tyrol, and 
some districts, in Saxony, Westphalia, and Hesse. An 
extensive chain of mmntaing passes between Silesia 
and Poland, and extends to the shores of the Baltic. 
The well-known Carpathian chain rises from the Dan- 
ube, separates Silesia from Moravia, and proceeds, 
along t^e northern boundary of Hungary, almost to 
the fflack Sea. 

Six large rhxrs flow through Germany. The Dan- 
ube, the principal of these, rises in the duchy of Baden, 
becomes navigable for small craft at Ulm, and, after a 
Gourse of move than one thousand three hundred nnles, 
&lk into dw Black Sea« The Rhine, rising in Switzer- 
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land, runp westward into the GennaA cfiean. The 
othej large riyers are the Elbe, the Weser, the Oder, 
and the Ems. The principal lake in Gennany is the 
Boden sea, or Lake of Constance, in the province of 
Swabia. 

When Germany was more covered with wood than 
it now is, the climate was severe. At present the cli- 
mate is, in general, temperate, but chiefly so in the 
central districts. The northern provinces are cold, 
damp, and ungenial; and, in these, the winter is some- 
times extremely rigorous, and of long duration. 

With regard to natural productions it must be re- 
marked, that the northern parts of Germany abound in 
animals, which are valuable on account of their iiirs ; 
and the southern parts, in wine and fruits. The mid- 
dle districts, particularly those of Saxony, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, Bavaria, and Pomerania, yield an abun- 
dance of corn. In some of the Austrian provinces silk 
and tobacco are produced. The Tyrol aflfords olive 
oil; Moravia, rice; and, in the countries adjacent to 
the Rhine, the Neckar, and the Moselle, some valuable 
kinds of wine are numfactured. Horses, cattle, and 
sheep, are fed, in great numbers, on all the plains; 
and the fine-woolled Spanish sheep are naturalized in 
several parts of Prussia and Saxony. The forests of 
Germany are stocked with wild boars, stags, deer, 
hares, and various other kinds oif game ; and wild fovrl 
are abundant in most parts of the country. 

No country of Europe yields so great a variety of 
mvieral productions as ti^s. In the mountainous dis« 
tricts are innumerable mines of silver, quicksilver, 
copper, tm, iron, and lead; and in some places small 
quantities of gold are found. Pit-coal is obtained in 
several parts of the empire, particidarly in Westphalia. 
Topazes, amethysts, calcedony, agate, and other kinds 
of precious stones, are not of unfrequent occurrence. 
Marbles beautifully veined, slate, and alabaster, are 
found in Bavaria and the Tyrol. Saltpetre and com- 
mon salt, occur in various places, particularly near 
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Halle; and an abundance of earths, calculated for the 
manufacture of earthenware, from that of the coarsest 
description, to the finest porcelain. Carlsbad and 
Egra in Bohemia, Toplitz in Austria, and Pyrmont in 
Wes^halia, are noted for their valuable mineral 
waters. 

The mannersy habits, and customt of the Germans, 
vary in the different states. Though of retired habits, 
this people are, in general, firank, honest, and hospita- 
ble; free from artifice and disguise. They are not dis* 
tinguished by animation or activity ; but they are steady, 
brave, and capable of great industry and perseverance. 
Many of those in the middle and lower classes, are good 
meduuiics, and excel in watch-making, jewellery, paint- 
ing, and architecture. The nobility, and others of the 
higher orders, are considered men of great honour, and 
to be proud of titles, ancestry, and show. As soldiers, 
the Germans, when ably commanded, have always shown 
themselves endowed with courage, vigour, and strength. 
The disposition of this people for retirement, mdces 
them partial to gardening; but the embellishment of 
their retreats generally points to objects of utility, rather 
than those of mere display. A singular practice has 
existed in several parts of Germany, of adorning the 
outsides of the houses of the old nobility, with rude 
paintings, intended to exhibit the portraits and chief 
events in the history of the successive lords of the man- 
sion. For some ages back this usage has been gradu- 
ally going out of fashion; but enough still remains, on 
many of the principal buildings, to fix the attention of 
the passing traveller. Ii^ their persons, the men of Ger- 
many are, in general, tall, fair, and well-proportioned. 
The women have fine complexions and delicate features. 
The higher orders dress much in the same manner as 
the English; but most of the peasantry are clothed 
according to their circumstances and employment. 

By the terms of the German Confederation, the 
three Christian sects, of catholics, Lutherans, and the 
Informed church) are placed on an equal footing in all 
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the states of the union; and die rdigifm9 prqfes9km$ of 
the princes have very little influence on those of their 
auhjects. The catholics constitute the great maj<Mrity in 
Austria and Bavaria; and form a numerous body in 
Prussia and Hanover. 

No country can boast of more, or of bett^-arranged 
institutions, for the acquisition of knowledge and the 
attainment of science, than (xermany. It has no fewer 
than thirty-seven tintvern^tef, of vdiich sixteen are 
<3atholic, seventeen Lutheran, and fbur mixed. The 
numbet of literary and scientific academies and sodeties, 
is also greater in Germany than in any other country. 
Many important inventions are attributed to Germans ; 
«mong these are the arts of printing and engraving, 
the air-pump, and gunpowder as applied in war. The 
world is likewise indebted to this people for many dis- 
.coveries in natural philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
and chemistry* In the department of hterature, it is 
indebted to Germany for many excellent poets, histo- 
rians, and divines. 

The circulation of books in this country is greatly 
facilitated by three fairs, which are held at Leipsic 
every year. These are attended by about two hundred 
Xjrerman booksellers, who are met by thirty or forty 
booksellers from other countries; and the exchanges of 
their respective publications have be^i known to exceed 
the value of two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
•The general internal commerce of the country, is also 
much aided by the annual fairs at Leipsic, Nuremburg, 
Mentz, Frankfort, and other large towns; which are 
•the means of very important exdianges of merchandise. 
The principal exports from Germany are corn, wine, 
jMlted and smoked meat, fruit, tobacco, butter, dieese, 
horses, cattle, linen and woollen stuffs, timber, hard- 
ware, porcelain, glass, soap, toys, and trinkets. 
Among the exports are also great numbers of Canary- 
birds and bulfindies. The Germans manu&cture a 
considerable quantity of silks, but inferior in quality to 
those of the French. The arts of printing and dying 



oottons areweBtmdarstood by them; and most of the 
woddaa and ivory toys which are sold in England as 
" Di^eh toys," are made in dfferent parts of Gennany. 

The prmeipal Ungdoins tmited in the Grarman Con- 
federation, are Austrk, ^msm, Bavaria, Hanover Sax* 
<my, and Wirtemburg, 

AUSTRIA. 

The emjnR of Austria, according to the arrangements 
made at die general peace in 1814, consists of Austria 
proper, Moravia, Bohenna, Himgary, part of Polmid, 
the Tyrol, and Lombardy. The whole population is 
eitimatefl at about tweDty-ei|^ millions; an amount 
which is now nearly eq^ual to that of France. Its capitis 
isViemuu 

Bohemia h one of the most ancient monarchies of £u* 
Tope; but a monarchy which, for the last two centuries 
and a hall^ has been hettsditary in the house o£ Austria. 
It or^ianliy consisted of the three districts of Bohemia 
propef, Moravia, and Silesia; but the greatest part of 
Silesia now belongs to Pnrasn. 

The Tyrol has been added to die Austrian domi« 
Tioom mmce the year 1 SOOT^Tt is <me of the most moun* 
tebras districts ^Europe. Its loftSei* peak is neariy 
fifteen tfaoosaad ieet i^ perpendicular hcaght, above the 
kvei of the aeai» Many of the valleys in the Tyrol are 
clad with wood; and others produce an abundance of 
gwm^aiid fruit. OMve-groves and vmeyurds occur in 
sevotd paits-itf 1^ romaiftic diatriet. 

The TV^kae tafi an active and lAdustiioas race : 
ffia^y of diem av6 ingettons mechanics^ Imniense 
ma^b^rs df Cauafy'-birds are annuity bred in this 
ooa»iry,:f<nr expoitation. The moiintanieers of die 
Tjrrst iffe enceOeist matitsmen, and are passionately 
fimd of ike dune. To dtia ^ey train their ohifdien 
9tlmost flrom ifidmcf « Bvei^ vfliaige hiul % littte sqaan^t 
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where Uie boys, as soon tbey are aUe to carry a gun, 
are practised in shooting at a mark* The pursuit of the 
chamois is that which chiefly delights the Tyrolean 
sportsman. Lightly clad, wearing a large green hat to 
keep off the san, his gun dung at his bade, and a stick 
pointed with iron in his hand, he tntY^rses the deepest 
valleys and the loftiest mountains; on which he ofVen 
passes many succesnve days* His knapsack, which is 
generally covered with fur, and in which he carrietr his 
provisions, a small speaking-trumpet, and a pair of 
iron hooks, serves him also for a piUow by night. He 
uses the iron hooks in cHmbing the most rugged rocks ; 
and often has to endure the most distressing hard* 
i^ips. 

This province b watered by the river Inn; and its 
capital is Innqiruck. 

Hungary was formerly a detached kingdom ; but its 
govemm^it, for near two hundred and seventy years, 
has been annexed to that of Austria* It b about three 
hundred miles long, and two hundred broad; and com- 
prises three great provinces, of Hungary propeiiy so 
called, Transylvania, and Sdavonia* The number of its 
inhabitants is about four millions* 

Much of the country is fertile; but the prbgrets of 
agriculture has been extremely slow. This is easily ac* 
counted for, by the existence of a law which permits 
only men of rank to hold landed property; so that the 
cultivator has but an indirect and imperfect inteoest in 
the fruit of his labour* The Hungarian peasant pos-^ 
aesses nothing: he can be nothing except afarmcar; and 
the proprietor of his farm can dismiss hun at pleasure* 

In the mountainous . parts of Hungary, towards the 
north, the climate is cold and healthy* . In the vieinity of 
the Danube the soil is level, and the cUmaite temperate ; 
and in the south thwe are many marshy and .unwhole- 
some tracts* The forests produce an abundance of 
timber ; the pastures feed numerous herds of sheep and 
cattle; and the moimtains yield maoy valuable kinds of 
metals and mineral substances. In several parts of the 
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country there are vineyards, from which wine is made 
that is held in great esteem. 

The inhabitants of Hungary have a marked pfaysiog^ 
nomy and character, and a decided attachment to 
ancient usages. They consider themselves distinct 
from all their German neighbours, and greatly superior 
to them. Their stature is tall; their features are bold, 
Tather than intelligent ; and their complexion is dark. 
The gentry, by which are to be understood all the peo- 
ple except tradesmen and peasants, are entitled to 
wear a sabre, and are usuidly dressed in boots and pan- 
talaons ; and, in cold weather, they throw a sheep's-skin 
over their other garments. They wear a furred cap, 
and have whiskers. Hungarians of all ranks are re^ 
markable for their slowness and gravity of de«> 
meanour. 

pavssiA 

Is a kingdom of recent origin; and, until the arrange- 
ments made in 1814, its boundaries were incessantly 
fluctuating. For its origin it is indebted to Frederic 
the Second, elector of Brandenburg, who, on the 18th 
of June, 1701, caused himself to be declared king. It 
now consists of the duchies of Brandenburg, Silesia, 
Saxony, Munster, Pomerania, Lower Rhine, and Cleves 
and Berg. Pomerania was ceded by Sweden to Den- 
mark, as a compensation for Norway ; and, by a treaty, 
dated 4th of June, 1815, it was given up to Prussia, in 
exchange for the diichy of Lauenberg. The chief 
towns of Prussia are Berlin the capital, Konigsberg, 
Magdeburg, Breslaw, Stettin, and Cologne. The usual 
division of the country has been into regal Prussia on 
the western, and dtioal Prussia on the easlern side of 
the river Vistula* 

The sufferings which this country experienced, from 
the invasion of the French armies under Buonaparte, 
are supposed to have exceeded those of any otiier 
country in Europe; The enormous contributions 
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wUeh were levied by the French despot, tfaehftToc 
committed by the passage and residence of the French 
armies, thestoppage of trade, and the disoouragement 
vdiich operated on every nak; all concorred to aink 
fihe country into min. By astonishing exerti<HiB, how- 
ever, it has so completely recovered itself^ that it is 
now much more powerful than it was before the imroads 
of the French. 

The general surface of Prussia is level; the diief 
ridges of mountain lying in the south and south-western 
parts of Silesia. The soil of Brandenburg and Pome* 
rania is in general sandy and not fertile ; and the nosth* 
em parts of Polish Prussia abound in forests and 
marshes. Few of the districts are destitute of woods ; 
and along, the southern boundary there is a continua- 
tion of thick forests, which form an almost impenetra- 
ble barrier. The climate is, on the whole, cold and 
moist; and the winters, particularly in the northern 
parts^ are, in general, very severe. 

In the most fertile districts are produced com, flax* 
hemP) and fruit. The pastures feed great numbers (^ 
horses, cattle, and sheep; and in the forests and nio«n- 
tains are bred deer, bears, lynxes, wolves, and many 
other species of wild animak. The woods 3^eld an in- 
exhaustible supply of timber, charcosl, and tar. A 
considerable quantity of amber is every year thrown, 
by the sea, on the shores of the Baltic ; and is fomd 
among sea-weeds, and in the sand. This substance 
is also dug from mines in some parts of the interior. 
The Silesian mountains yidd some silver and tin ores; 
with great quantities of copper, calamine, lead, and 
inm. There are also quarries of marble, freestone, ala- 
baster, and slate. Coal is found in several places ; and 
agate, jasper, crystal, and other precious stones exist 
among the mountains. The salt^springs, near Halle, 
produce an important annual revenue. 

The most valuable exports from Prussia are timber, 
skins, leather, tallow, com, flax, and hemp. The nu^ 
ma&etmtM chiefly esteemed are the linens of Silesia; 
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kft . diere are tbo teretal maiiufiustaies of ek>th» sflk, 
leftkher, porcdain, glasB, and batdware. Prussia ia 
coinnMiendy situated for trade, aad has several excel- 
lent sea^ports; pardealarly Koai^bergi Memel, Elbkig, 
Dantasicy and Stettin* Its principal rivers are tbe Elbe 
and the Oder, wbidi rise within the Pmsnan dominions ; 
the Vistula, the ^lee, the Pregel, and the Memel. In 
tiie Oder, vast numbort of sturgeons are annually 
caught. The lakes are nnnMrous, espedally in the 
eastern parts of the country. Many of these are so 
productive of carp aad other fish, as to aficnrd a sourceof 
great profit to the adjacent landholders. Near th« 
Saltic there is a singular kke or bay, called dieFrische* 
bsE It is upwards of fifty miles long, and five or six 
miles Inroad; and near Pillau it has a communication 
with that sea, by a strait called the. Gait. The Cu* 
rischehaff b another lake, not far distant, about sixty 
miles in length, full of dangerous shoals and sand* 
banks, and separated from the Baltic by a very long 
and narrow ridge of sand. 

The populadoa of Prusna is estimated at twelve 
millions, about half of which are Lutherans and Calvin^ 
ists. The govermnent is an absolute monarchy; but 
die popple are not so much oppfessed as m many of the 
German states, and ail rdiigions tme tolen^ed* The 
prevasMng language is German. 

The literature of Prussia is of recent origin; yet this 
oountry has produced many eminent literary men/ It 
boasts several univexBities, of which those of Halle, £r- 
laagen, Kmiigsberg, and Fraakfivt on the Od», are 
dudfly oetebi^ed. 

BAVARIA. 

This country is situated westward of the Austrian do* 
kmnions, and is of small ext^t and very irreguliM: form). 
The Danube, the Inn, and several smaller rivers, pass 
throo^it. Its cmitid is Munich. 

Neariy the whole of what is called Upper Bavaria, 



consists of Kills afid valleys: hence this part of the 
country produces little grain; but its pastures are ex- 
cellent, and afibrd subsistence to numerous herds of 
cattle. Lower Bavaria, being more level, is fertile, and 
supplies, in abundance, grain, pasturage, and fruit. 
The sides of the mountains are, in many places, clad 
with forests; and the valleys are interspersed with 
small lakes. In the mountains are mines of copper, 
lead, and iron; ^d many quarries of marble. 

The Bavarians are a people little distingui^ed £>r 
literature, but are a vigorous race, adapted to laborious 
exertions. In their general character they much re- 
semble their German neighbours. They have an uni- 
versity at Ingoldstadt, and an academy of sciences at 
Munich. The established religion of the country is 
Roman Catholic. 



SAXOMT* 

Since the emancipation of Germany from the thraldom 
of France, the kmg of Saxony, though he has beep 
permitted to retain his title, has lost nearly half his do- 
minions. This was considered, by the allies, an act of 
necessary retribution for his pertinacious adhereiioe to 
Buonaparte, whilat all the surrounding states were 
making the most vigorous exertions to effect their in- 
dependence. Saxony being rich and fertile, fumiahes 
an abundance of grain, fruit, hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
and other valuable productions. Its forests yield con- 
siderable quantities of timber, pitch, and tar. Wine is 
made near Meissen ; and in the mountains are several 
valuable mines of copper, iron, tin, and lead. 

The inhabitants are supposed to be about three mil- 
lions in number. They lire, in general, a happy and 
industrious race; and are occupied chiefly in agricul- 
ture, and in manu&cturing linen, cotton, silk nad 
woollen stxifFs, porcelain, glass, and hardware. 

The principal rivers of Saxony are the Elbe and the 



Elsta:; and the sMSt importiikt towns are Dretden and 
Leipsic* 

RANOTSB. 

Hanoybs, or Brunswidc Lunenburg, was formerly an 
electorate, whose princes, in the persons of George the 
first, second, third, and our present monarch, have been 
raised to the throne of Great Britain. During the late 
war Hanover was seised by the French, and given to 
the king of Prussia. After the battle of Jena, it was 
transferred, by Buonaparte, to his brother Jerome, to 
compose part of his newly-created kingdom of West* 
phaiia. In 1814, the dissolution of the power of Buo- 
mpaxtef as already slated, gave back diis country to its 
original possessors; and, in the ensuing year, it was 
considerably increasedin tenritory, and was elevated to 
the rank of a kingdom. By subsequent treaties, and 
exchanges of territory, with Prussia and Denmark, 
it has become a compaot territory, extending over 
nearly, fifteen thousand squue miles, and contain* 
ing about a million and half of inhalntants. Its capital 
is Hanover ; and its other . jnost important towns are 
Emden, Liinenburg, Hiidesheim^ and GOttingen. 

A small portion of this country is mountainous ^ but 
the rest forms a part .of that extensive plain, which 
coramences at the shores -of . the German ocean, and 
termiiMtes on the firontiess of Rufesia. The most fertile 
districts are those on the badbi of the Elbe, and near 
the German, oeean ; where,' as in Hcdland, extensive 
loeadows are preserved from being inundated, by lofty 
dykes or ran^arts^ . * ^ * 

The river. Elbe botmdff Hanover on the north. The 
Aller and the Weser toaverde its central districts, and 
the Ems flows skmg: its .wiestera border; All these 
Yearns are navigable fiir 'veasdbi of considerable bur- 
den. The most. renaxkable- mountains are those of 
the Harts ForiBst, part of wlueh< extend ^ into the duchy 
of Brunswick.. 
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Thimigbout Huim^ die htoA cKiedy beki^ citiier 
to the king, or to the ooUlesy who have» under them, 
tenants that cultivate it in small portions* These 
tenants pay little or no rent, in money; but they each 
render to Uieir lord a stipulated number of days* work 
kk the yeiBJt. Hence the country is, in geneand, badly 
iCfdtivated* Much of the heath-land, especially in the 
|>rovince of Luaenbtti|^, is used for no oliher purpose 
than that of rearing bees. This kingdom has not many 
joianu&ctures of importance; and, as its surplus pro- 
.dttctions are lew in quantity and snail in value, its 
Abrade is not very extensive. Its principal sea-port is 
JSmdem 

. The government ef Hanover is a monarchy, in which 
the king has not only the whole executive power, but 
the appointment of officers, civil, military, and judicial. 
The judicial authority isf. enjoyed by liie king, j<Hntly 
with the asseariily of the states. This assemMy con- 
sdsts of one hundred and two deputies, chosen for the 
three bodies, of the cle^y, the nobility, and the citisens. 
The deliberations are secret, tmd the resuk of diem is 
tiuiown olily by the laws whidi Uiey promulgate. 

With regard to religpoga, there is, in Hanover, not 
merely. (S toleration, but. an equal establishment of the 
^fee churches of Lutherans, Catholics, and Refiimied ; 
and all other sects are protected by the laws. The 
.means of education are am^riy. provided^ for all dnsses 
of the eomnuBity^ Each village has a s^ool<«nMrtser, 
for gratuitously teaching the poorer inhabitants; aU 
of whom are instructed in reaiding, wridog, and the 
eommcsi rules of arithmetic. An mnversky, esti^ 
bhshed at Gdttingen, by George die Second, has been 
frreatly /eelebraied for the leaniing of its professors and 
the ttuitober of its pujpiis. ' The l^ary is admirably 
conducted, and eontains neady dim hundred diousand 
.volumes : it also oontainB some valmdile cbemieal, me>- 
chanical, and philosophical apparatus; an astronomi- 
-cal observatory; and dissecting-rooms £ar the study of 
anatomy. 



The Ungfuige uswdly spc^n inHanorer, k a dialeoi 
of the high Gremian* 

WIRTBICBURG 

Was one of the kingdoms which, in 1806, was formed 
by Buonaparte. It is fertile and well cultivated, and 
yields a great quantity of grain. Many of the vaUeys 
abound in fruit-trees; and, in these, cider and peny 
constitute a common drink for the inhabitants, whea 
wine is dear.. Rich and wholesome wines are pro«* 
duced in several parts of the country; and nearly all 
the districts abound in game. Among the mineral 
productions are some marbles, finely variegated, and 
nearly equal in value to those of Italy; crystal, mill- 
stones, salt, and a remarkably transparent kind of 
alabaster. 

The most important manufactories in Wirtemburg, 
are those of pottery, glass, woollen, linen, and silk. 
The capital of the kingdom is Stutgard; and the prin- 
cipal rivers are the Neckar, the Ems, and the Nagold. 



POLAND. 

This extensive and important country, formerly g(^ 
vemed by an elective sovereign and an aristocracy, 
has long lost its existence as a nation. A series of 
dissensions among its nobles, afforded a pretext for 
the interference of the three governments of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia; the heads of which, in 1772, 
entered into an alliance to dismember the country, and 
divide it amongst themsdves. With some difficulty^, 
and after many ineffectual struggles, on the part ot 
tbe Poles, they effected their dishonourable project. The 
boundaries of Prussia were extended, eastward, to 
the river Niemen, and south to the confines of Russia: 
the emperor of Austria took possession of Little Po« 
land, which contained Cracow, Lamberg, and Lublin ; 
tod the Russians made tbemaelvea masters of Lithua- 
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nia, and all the eastern part of Poland. Out of the 
Prussians provinces, which were ceded to Buonaparte 
by the treaty of Tilsit, he formed an independent state, 
called the duchy of Warsaw ; but, after the retreat of 
the French army, in 1813, the Russians took posses- 
sion of this duchy, and still retain it. 

After this brief introductory account of the several 
states which have composed the German empire, and 
the kingdoms of Prussia and Poland, we shall be able 
to proceed, without interruption, in our narratives of 
travels. These we shall commence by returning to 
Nimeguen*, and accompanying Mrs. Radclif!e on her 
journey from that place to Coblentz. 



(Cizl)tl) Hdsifg JnjBftruction. 

GERMANY CONTINUED. 

'Narrative of Mes. Radclifpe's Journey from Nime- 

guen to Coblentz. 

Tins lady and her husband left Nimeguen with a 
voiturier. The road lay through an extensive plain, 
and nearly parallel to a considerable range of heights. 
They had not long entered the duchy of Cleves, before 
an occurrence took place which exhibited to thero the 
difference that subsists between the condition of the 
people in Holland and in Germany. The driver 
bought, at a miller's, a loaf of black bread, such as is 
not made within the Dutch provinces, and carried" it 
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fox; the food lof Ida ho^sos. In this part of the 
country also, from almQst every cluster of huts, Imre* 
footed children ran out to beg/ ' The land was not UU 
cultivated ; but the pxoduce chiefly went to the land* 
holders, very little of it being suffered to eontributo 
towards the support of the opwmon peo]^« 

Approaching towards Clevesy we travellers mo* 
ceeded aloii^ a ridge of heights, several parts o^ woich 
were clad with wood. Between the branches of th« 
trees appeared many delightful landscapes, varied with 
bills, that were clothed to their sittumits with wood. 

A few miles from Cleves, says Mrs. Raddiflfe, the 
road enters the park, through a close avenue of trees. 
From this a second avenue opens on one side; and, on 
the other side, there is a sort oi broad bay in the 
woods, which includes a handsome inn* This, from 
the pleasantness of its situation, and its vicinity to a 
mineral spring, is much frequented during the sum- 
mer-time. A statue of general Sdbenck, in dark 
hronze, and complete armour, stands upon a lofty 
Ionic column, in the centre of the avenue. 

Cleves, the capital of a duchy, [which now bdongs 
to Prussia,^ consists of some irregular streets, buut 
upon the brow of a steep hill. It is walled round ; but 
it cannot be considered as fortified, for it has no solid 
works. The houses are chiefly of stone, and they ex- 
hibit somewhat of Dutch cleanliness; but the marks of 
decay are strongly impressed upon them. What little 
trade there is, exists in retailing goods sent from Hol-^ 
land. The Dutch language and coins are almost in as 
much use here as the German. This place has suf- 
fered a various fate, during the wars of many cen- 
turies; and has now little to distinguish it, but the 
beauty of its prospects, which extend over a country 
enriched with woody hills, and with valleys of com 
and pasturage. 

Leaving Cleves, the travdllers set out for Xanten, a 
town m the same duchy, and about eighteen miles dis- 
tant. Through nearly die whple of thia distance^ the 



vctod lacy donig a broad aventw, ^idi frequently en- 
tered fontfts of oak, -fir, efan, asid majeslic plane-trees. 
The castle of Eltenherg^ on the srnnmit of a wooded 
nKMmtam, was visible during the whole of the jour- 
Bey. A small half-w«y iiitlage, a stately eonveiit, with 
its gardens, and a few ixiad-~cottages of wood-cutters, 
vrere the only buUdangs on the road. 

Xmden is a smafl town near the Rhine, but without 
much ^pearance of prosperity. Several narrow 
streets open into a wide and pleasant market-place, in 
the centre of whidi an old but flourishing elm-tree, has 
its branches carefully extended, by a circular railing, 
to form an harbour over benches. A cathedral, a fine 
building, which proves the place to have once been 
more considerable than it How Is, is situated on the 
noirth sid^ of the town. Hiere are, in Xanten, several 
monasteries, and one convent of nobk canonesses. 
. . The travellers left this town on the ensuing morning, 
exptetiiig,. before night, to reach Cologne, which was 
little iBooe than fifty miles distant. The day was in- 
tensely hot; and th« road, unsheltered by trees, lay 
•ver deiep sands, whidi reflated powerfully the rays 
of the sun. The horses, consequently, could do little 
more than walk; and, at every step, they threw up 
heaps of dust titto the chaise. ' 

In somewhat more than three hours they had pro- 
ceeded about tune miles, and had reached Rkeinberg, 
a place often mentioned in die military history of the 
sixteenth aiid seventeenth centuries. Though once a 
town of importfflice, it was, at this time, a miserable vil- 
lage, of one dirty street, containing three or four hun- 
dred mean hoases, surrounded by a decayed wall, and 
half filled by inhabitants, who were remarkable for 
their indolent, sulky, and wretched appearance. Not 
•oe symptom of labour or oi comfort was to be per- 
ceived in the whole place. Some small shops of huck- 
sters' wares^were the only indications of trade. 
• Beyond Rheinberg the prospects Were extensive, bnt 
not so woody aor so rich as !J*ey iad been the day be- 
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fore ; and few villages eotiv^ied tbe hadaWpe. Open 
corn-lands, intermixed with fields of turnqm, extended 
a considerable distance oa each aide of the road. The 
Rhine^ which frequently swept alocig near the road^ 
exhibited a broad sur&ce, though shrunk, by the dry- 
ness of the season, withm its s«Q^y shores. 

The next town was HoogHra^^ a post atatimt^ 
fiileen miles from Xanten; ujid; beyond this was Or^ 
dingen. Soon after suQrset» the traveUeiss reached 
NeusSf a. town, at whiel^. di6y . wet« obliged ' to. ptaa the 
night. On each side of th^ gatb^ as they enteii^d, caoy 
non-halls,, of variotts sl&e#, were observed to rienudil in 
tlie walls* Beyond the gate, ^ey entered a oldae 
street, of high and dift^. stoile houses. Few or at 
passengers were to be seen; but, at the dofw of every 
house, an haggard ^oup of men and women stascd 
upcoi them, wiQi looks of binary rage, rather than of 
curiosity; and their gaiaiit'%ures ex^iled, at firsi; 
more of fear than pity. This |dace stood a ^m^, for 
twelve moinths, against sixty thousand men, commaadh 
ed by Clerks the Bold, diJ^e of Burgundy, aad suc» 
ceeded in its r^stance. In a subsequent aiegei by the 
Spaniards, in 1586, it was taken by assault: Ihe place 
was set fire to, and aU the inhabitants were murdeBcdt 
except a few women and children,. who fled for refuge 
into two of the churches. The town was rebuilt on the 
same spot, and the ancient walls were partly restosed*- 

[On the opposite bank of the Rhine, and at' .the isr 
flux of the Dussei into that river, stands the town oiDugf- 
seldorfy chiefly celebrated for its gallery of paintingft. 
This consists of three large and two smaller rooms, 
each bearing the name of the school to which the pie* 
tures belong; namely, the Flemish school, Gerard 
Dow, the Italian school, Vander Werff, and Rubens. 
The streets of Dusseldorf are, in general, broad,. weU 
paved, smd lighted; and the hotuies are lofty, and buik 
of brick. Tlus city contains several churches, monaste* 
ries, and nunneries, and about eighteen thousand inha- 
bitants; and the market-plaoe has many handsoue 
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• 
edifiees*- - The tkmUi cdminands an extensive pros-* 
{>ect over the adjacent country.] 

From Nevuw the ti^ivellers passed, along a deep 
and sandy road, that sometimes wound near the Rhine. 
The country, for near twenty miles, was a flat of corn- 
lands; hut, within a short distance ofCologTie, a gentle 
rise aflbrded a view of the whole of that city, whose 
numerous towers, and steeples of churches and con- 
Vents, had before a{^>eBred. The walls were high 
enough to be observed, and their whole interior seemed 
dosely fiUed with buildings. 

A bridge over a dry ditch leads to the northern gate 
of the dty, on each side of which a small modern 
battery definida the ancient waUSi Cologne is not for- 
tified, according to any present sense of the term : it is 
merely surrounded by these walls and a ditch: the 
latter, near the normei^ gate, serves as a sort of 
Icitdben-garden to the inha&tants* Before the' travel- 
lers had passed the inner gate, a soldier demanded 
-their names, and they showed their passport for the 
first time in Germany. After having bribed the soU 
diers to suffer their baggage to pass without examina- 
tion, and having written their names in the corporal's 
book, they were suffered to drive, beneath a dark 
tower, into the city. 

Instantly, the narrow street, gloomy houses, stag^ 
nant kennels, and wretched-looking people, reminded 
them of the horrors of Neuss. The lower windows of 
these prison-like houses were so strongly barricadoed, 
that the travellers had supposed the first two or three 
of them to be really parts of a gaol. A succession of 
narrow streets, in which even the largest houses were 
disgusting, for the filthiness of their windows, of their 
doorways, and massy walls^ continued through half the 
city. The travelers examined all the principal streets; 
and found nearly the whde of them crooked and dirty; 
pestilent with kennels; gloomy from the height and 
blackness of the houses; and unadorned by any pub- 
lic building* that were grand, except the churches; 
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With little diew of traffic, and less of passettgen, mfhw 
busy or gay. la the market-place and a few other 
open spaces, the air was free from the feculence of the 
streets; but the buildings, even in these, were very 

bad. 

[Notwithstanding this, Cologne is one of the largest 
cities in Germany* It is upwards of three miles in 
length, though the inhabHunU are not more than be* 
tween forty and fifty thousand in number. It was 
lately imperial, and die elector could not reside in it 
more than three days successively, without permission 
from the magistrates. The port was considerably inn 
proved by Buonaporto; and vessels of considerable 
size can unload at the ftioy. Cologne is within the 
grand duchy of the Lower Rhine, which now belongs 
to Prussia.] 

Mr. and Mrs. Raddifie passed a Sunday here. In 
tlie evening, various places of public amusement, chiefly 
a sort of tea-gardenS) were open; and, in many of the 
streets the soiyiid of music and dancing was heard, 
almost as plainly as the bells of the convents and 
churches. They were shocked . at the disgusting ex- 
cess of licentiousness which they witnessed : sometinies 
hearing the voices of a choir on one side of a street, 
and the clamour of a billiard-table on the other: in 
one place, a pause in the strains of revelry from the 
(lancers in a public garden, enabled them to catch some 
notes of the vesper-service, performing in an adjacent 
monastery. 

The cathedral of Cologne, though an unfinished 
edifice, is conspicuous for the dignity of some of its 
detached features: the inequality of its vast towers 
renders it a striking object at a distance. In the 
interior, a fine choir leads to an altar of black marble, 
raised on several steps: this, being free from the in«> 
congruous omainents that are usual in Romish churches, 
is left to impress the mind by its majestic plainness. 
The richness of colouring in the painted-waidows is 
considered peculiarly fine. 
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Thewkofe mmiWr of ekurekeif cfaaptoni, and cha<^ 
peb in Cologne^ is not lets than eighty. There arc 
thirty*Dme convents of women, and nineteen of ment 
which are sypposed, in the whole, to contain about fif- 
teen hundred persons; and, in Cologne, there are said 
to be between two and three thousand persons of dif- 
finrent religious denominations. Walls and gardens of 
conrents appear in every street. Some^of the female 
iahabitants of these may be seen in various parts of the 
city; for there is one convent, the members of which 
are employed, by rotation, in teaching children, and 
attending the sick. Those of the noble chapters are 
Uttle more confined than if they were in their own fami- 
lies; being permitted to visit tbeir friends, to appear at 
balls and promenade^ to wear what dresses they please, 
except when they chaunt in the choir; and to quit the 
chapter, whenever the o£fer of an acceptable marriage 
induces their £unilies to authorize it. The Jesuit's 
ehurch is one of the grandest buildings m Cologne ; 
and had, at this time, a great display of paintings over 
its numerous altars. 

The tonm^house is an awkward and irregular stone 
building. The arsenal^ which is situated in one of the 
narrowest streets, appears only like four or five of the 
plainest houses laid into one. Its contents are said to 
be chiefly ancient weapons; and armour of various size 
and fasluon, not much adapted for modem use. 

The road from Cologne, southivard, passes through 
an avenue of lime trees, which extends nearly all the 
way to Bonn. The distance is about eighteen miles ; 
and the diversified culture of the plaiiis, after the dirty 
buildings of Cologne, was peculiarly grateful to the 
^e. Vineyards occupied a great part of these plains. 
They were the first that Mrs. RadcMe had seen in 
Oermany, and they reminded her of English hop- 
grounds; for the vines, like hop-plants, are always set 
in rows, and trained round poles; but they are sdldom 
Allowed to grow so high as hops. 

[In this part of Germany comm^cea the BAangaUf 
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or country of Tines. It is a very important district, an^ 
supplies the various kinds of Rhenish wine. The 
strongest and fuUest-hodied of these, are produced 
upon mountains of a cold and strong soil ; the most 
brisk and spirited, in warm and gravelly situations. 
The wines produced from the vineyards around Hock* 
helm, are much esteemed. Those from a mountain 
near Bacherach are said to have a Muscadine flavour, 
and to be so highly valued, that an emperor of Germany, 
in the fourteenth century, demanded four barrels of 
them, instead of ten thousand florins, (about one thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy pounds sterling,) which 
the city of Nuremberg would have had to pay for its 
privileges.] 

The electoral palace at Brukl, on the right of the 
road, and at no great distance from Cologne, was 
chiefly remarkable for its magnificent architecture and 
furniture. On a green and circular hill, near the Rhine, 
the travellers saw the Benedictine abbey of Siegbourg, 
one of the first picturesque objects of the rich approach 
to Bonn ; and further on were the castle-like towers of 
a convent of noble ladies. As they drew near to Bonn, 
the tall and slender steeples of that city, and the trees 
of its ramparts, backed by lofty mountains, had a beau- 
tiful and interesting appearance. 

On entering it, a long and narrow street led them to 
the market-place. They were not, however, disgusted 
^h either the gloom or the dirt which they had wit- 
nessed at Cologne; though mean houses were abun- 
ilantly intermixed with others, and even the best were 
far from being admirable. 

When Mrs. Radcliffe was at Bonn, the elector's. 
court was held there ; and the palace, in point of gran- 
deur, was much better fitted to be the scene of diplo- 
n»atic ceremonies, than the palaces of many greater sove- 
reigns. It is seated on the western bank of the Rhine, 
the general course of which it fronts. Though of vast 
<limension8, it is but part of a greater design; for the 
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ceptre and eagt wing only haye been oe m p l e te d* Akng 
the wH^e garden front, a braad tenaee supfiorls a pro- 
menade and an orangery of naUe toees, oecasiotudij re- 
freihed by fountsks, whidh are omttneBted with 
statsaes, and rise from marble basins. Aa arcade, 
throttgh the oentie €»f llie pakce, leads to thb terracei 
£rom which the prospect is singuhiriy beauti&l. The 
gardens are iaancuQlf laid out, sn atrsught walisB and 
alleys of cot trees ; but the apaeioiis lawB» between 
these, giTes a fine ^&ot to the perspective of the dis- 
tant monntaina; ajftdtfae bowery walkByWlakthejrafibnl 
refreshing shelter froat a summer sun, allow partial 
views of die palace and surrounding romaatie land- 
scape. There are, in this palace, many suites of state- 
rooms; aaloona of audienoe and eeremooy, a fibrary, a 
cabinet of natural history, and a theatre. 

A fine avenue of tnr^ neariy a mile long) and bor- 
dered by lofty trees, lends to another palace, that of 
P^ppdidorff, TSbbs is a small building, surrounded by 
gardens, in a taste sat Tery good; and remarkable 
chiefly fbr dbe pleasantness of its situation. 

About a mile from Bonn is a garden, or rather a 
nursery, to which tbe inhalutants have given the name 
Vauxhall. It is much more rural than that of London, 
being closely planted with trees ; which, in this climate, 
are gratefully refr e ahi n g, dudi^ the summer day; but 
are pernicious in the evening, when the vapour, arising 
from the ground, cannot escape through the thick fo- 
liage. The garden was lighted up only on great festi- 
vals, or when the elector or his courtiers gave a ball in 
a large room, built for the purpose. On some dayi 
half the inhabitants of Bonn might be seen here, mingiing 
in the promraiade with tMe elector and his nobflity. 

There are few cities in Germany without walls*! 
These, when the dreadM science of war was less ad* 
vanced than it is at present, frequently protected the 
inhabitants against the attack of even laiige armies { 
but they are now so nseless, that aneh cannim as axi 
employed against batteries, could not probably be fim 
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from tbe walls ^widiout shaking, their fbmdatioxis. The 
fortifications of Bonn aiie of thi^ sort; and, though they 
were doubtless better when the duke of Marlborough 
arciTed before them; yet it is wonderful that they 
should have been capaUe of sustaining a regular siege, 
during which great part of the houses within them were 
demohshed* In the course of thirty years, Bonn was 
three times besieged. [Like Cologne^ it is now within 
the territories of the king of Prussia.] 

Mrs. Raddifife says that this was one of the few 
places in Germany which she left with regret. It is 
endeared to the votaries of landscape, by its situation, in 
the midst of fertile plains, in the piresence of stupendous 
mountains, and on the bank of a river, which, in sum- 
mer, is impelled by the dissolved snows of Switzerland, 
and, in winter, rolls with the accumulation of a thou- 
sand torrents, £rom the rocks on its shores. 

About a league firom Bonn, and at the side of a nar- 
row pkun about five miles in length, and covered with 
com and vineyards, is the delightful village of GoodeS' 
^g, a small watering-place, surrounded by moun- 
tains and forests of exquisite beauty. An extensive 
building, at the end of the village, contains the public 
'ooms, and is fitted up as an hotel. At Goodesberg 
are the sublime and beautifiil of landscape, the charms 
of music, and the pleasures of gay and elegant society. 
The plain, in which it stands, is covered by uninclosed 
corn-land, and is nearly surrounded by a vast amphitheatre 
of mountains. Some pleasant walks have been formed 
from the houses to the spring, and through the woods 
above it. When Mrs. Radclifie was here, musical per- 
formances and a ball were given by the elector twice a 
veek. At these enter tainnents the visitors were joined 
by the neighbouring families, so as to be sixty or a 
hundred in number. The dresses were in the English 
^te, and chiefly of English manufacture. The spring, 

*hich, in quality, is said to resemble that of Spa, is 
^ut a quarter of a mile from the rooms, and in a 

woody vaUc^i where the elector had laid out aeveral 
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roads and walks. It rises in a stone basin, to whidi 
the company, if they wish to drink it on the spot, de- 
scend by a handsome flight of steps. 

After spending two days at Goodesberg, the travel- 
lers set out, in a sultry afternoon, for the town of An- 
dcrnach, distant about five and twenty English miles. 
The road wound among corn-lands, towards the 
Rhine, and approached as near a range of eminences 
called the Seven Mountains, as the river would permit. 
One of the loftiest of these was crowned with the re- 
mains of a castle. The road led the trarellers along 
the western bank of the Rhine, among vineyards, and 
com, and thick trees, which allowed only transient 
catches of the water, between their branches ; but the 
gigantic forms of the mountains were always seen. 

The Valley of Andemach is, in many parts, peculiarly 
beautiful. Being, in general, narrow, and bounded by 
lofty eminences and abrupt steeps, some of them 
naked and rocky, and others clad with wood, the ma- 
jestic river Rhine sweeping along it, this valley pre- 
sented, in several places, landscapes of exquisite 
beauty. In one place, where it somewhat expanded, 
the travellers beheld the walls and turrets of Ander- 
nach, at the foot of a mountain, and the ruins of its 
castle above. This town lies along the curving shore 
of the Rhine, near the foot of some cliffs, wfiich are 
beautifully fringed with wood. The travellers, on en- 
tering it, passed over a drawbridge, and through a 
ruinous gateway. 

Andemach is a place of considerable antiquity, and 
has a tower, which is visible at a great distance, the 
work of the Romans. It is a walled town, but its for- 
tifications are of little importance. Though a place of 
some trade, particularly in tiles, timber, and mill-stones ; 
yet the heaps of these commodities on the beach of the 
Rhine, were, at this time, the only visible symptoms of 
its traffic; for not one person was to be seen in the 
place, moving as if he had business to attract him; nor 
one shop of better appearance than an English buck*- 
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Stars; nor one man in the dress of a creditable trader; 
nor one bouse which could be supposed to belong to a 
person in easy circumstances. The port contained 
about half a dozen vessels. 

Coblentz is one post from Andernach, and the road 
is as good as any of the roads in England. At Ander- 
nach the rocks cease, and a rich plain commences, 
along which the road extends through corn-lands and 
uninclosed orchards. 

Near Coblentz the Rhine, by its conjunctiotf wtflt the 
Moselle, forms a broad bay. The Moselle is here a 
noble river. An ancient stone bridge over it, leads to 
the northern gate of Coblentz ; and the entrance into 
that city is ornamented by several large chateau-like 
mansions, erected to command a view of the tw^o rivers. 
A narrow street of high, but ancient houses, then com- 
mences and runs through the place. Those streets 
which branch from it, extend on each side, towards the 
walls ; immediately within which are others that nearly 
follow the course of the walls. 

Coblentz is a city of many spires, and has numerous 
establishments of chapters and monasteries. These 
constitute the great pride of German capitals, and are 
sometimes the chief objects that could distinguish them 
from the neglected villages of other countries. The 
streets of this place are not all narrow, but few of them 
are straight. The port, t)r beach, has somewhat more 
the appearance of business than that of Andernach, 
being the resort of passage- vessels between Mentz and 
Cologne: but the broad quay which has been raised 
above it, is chiefly useful as a promenade to the visit- 
ors of a close and gloomy town. Beyond the terrace 
stands the elector's palace, an elegant and spacious 
stone edifice, built to the height of three stories, and 
enclosing a large court. The front, towards the Rhine, 
is simple, yet grand. This palace is a modern erec- 
tion. 

On the side of the river, opposite to the town, are the 
rock and fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. This fortress con- 
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tists of several tiers of low waOs, buQt wherever there 
was a projection in the rock, capable of supporting 
them, or wherever the rock could be so hewn as to 
afford space for cannon and soldiers. At the base of 
the rock stands a large building, formerly the palace of 
the electors o£ Coblentz ; but now deserted on account 
of its dampness, and from fear of its being overwhelmed 
by the rock, which sometimes scatters its firagments 
uposk \t, ^ 

[A pleasant excursion may be made from Coblentz Up 
the Rhine to St. Goar, Kaub, and Bacherach. At the 
distance of a few miles from Coblentz, and on the same 
side of the river, stands a small eminence, crowned by 
an octagonal tower. This is the famous K<ming*s Stahl^ 
(or " Kings' Seat,") where, in the fourteenth century, 
die electors of Germany were accustomed to assemble, 
fcNT the purpose of choosing an emperor, and delib^- 
ating on affairs of state. 

Beyond a part of the river where it forms an acute 
angle, and where its banks are high and rocky, is seen 
the little town of Boppart^ conspicuous from the two 
spires of its cathedral rising high above the houses. 
The situation of this town is pleasant: the moim- 
tains beyond it rise, in great majesty, above each other: 
many of them clothed with vines, and intersected by 
artificial terraces, to their summit. 

Few objects on the banks of the Rhine are more 
striking than the castle-crowned rock of RheinfeU^ So 
stupendous is the size of this rock, that the town of 
St. Goar, which is almost beneath it, scarcely attracts 
attention; audits most sumptuous buildings cannot be 
compared to the single stone which forms this mighty 
mass. Rheinfels supports a large and noble fortress; 
and yet» by its projecting over the river, it appears to 
sink beneath the load. The houses immediately under 
the projection of the rock, seem like blocks under a man 
of war, on the point of being launched into the stream. 
St, Goar is a well-built, flourishing, and sprightly town, 
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ia ft delighted silSmatbn. It has <me iquaore^ wUdi it 
talerably apaaoim; but moofc of its streets arc nwrow. 
This place haa a considerable trade in wine and faidet* 
The Rlmie, in its vicimtj, producer a great number of 
exeellent salraoa^ percb, and other fish. 

In his piogtess soiidrvpardi the tnnreller soon reaches 
the ansiens city of Obarwesxi^ which standi dose to tht 
western bank of the river; and at the termination of 
a valley, between a high and craggy rock on one sidcv 
and lofty but more expanded hills on the other. Near- 
ly opposite to the city, on the eastern bank, is an 
immense hill, covered with vines to its very summit. 
Vineyards aboimd in this district, and yield excellent 
wine. 

Pursuing his course through a range of hills covered 
with vines, he next reaches the borough of Kaub^ 
snugly sheltered behind a mountain, the projection of 
whose base forms a kind of bay, and whose summit is 
termiaated by craggy rocks; This borough bdnaged 
to the palatinate, and ibrmeriy claimed a right of 
toUage on vessels passing along the Rhine. Its situa* 
tion tendbss it a ^bce of strong defence. High and 
inpraeticable cH£& face it on the opposite site of the 
livef ; andy from behind^ it i» guarded by the castle of 
Gvtei^s^ bail* upon the sismmit of a rock. 

ia front of the town, and nearly' in the middle of 
the river, standft a celelKated fort called the Fftdz. 
This fort formerly answered several im|K»taaA pur- 
poses. It was tibe state prison of the palatinate ; and 
it eiectue% prevented all vessels from eluding tht 
toQs dut were due ta Kaub. Its situation and its eon* 
atraction» the latter of whidi unites the secin-ity of 
thick massy wsdisy subterraneous eells^ironbars,andtcayi^ 
doina, prechided all possibil^ of eaeape to the hope- 
leaipriaoners; and a watdiman, continually stationed 
iatiie tdrret» and who rang a bdl to infosm the qoI* 
teeters on shore, rendered it almost as impraeticalE^e 
£dy vvssda to pass unnotioed. 
At a smatt diatanee beyond Kaub, and at the foot of 
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a mountain on the eastern bank of the Rhine, stands 
the fortified town of Bacherach, The houses of this 
place are compressed into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, that they may the more effectually enjoy the 
guardianship of the strong castle which is above them* 
The streets are extremely narrow, and most of the 
buildings are of plastered timber. The vineyards of 
the adjacent country produce some valuable kinds 
of wine. 



GERMANY CONTINUED. 

Narrative of Mrs* Radcliffe's Journey from Cob^ 

lenfz to Friburg. 

At Coblentz, Mr. and Mrs. Radcliffe quitted the 
eastern bank of the Rhine, in order to proceed, by Sel- 
ters, to Mentz. They crossed the river, and ascended 
a steep road near the fortress. Beyond this the road 
lay through the dominions of the elector of Treves, 
which, at this time, were so distinguished by their 
wretchedness, as to be named the "Siberia of Ger- 
many." The road was paved ; but any one who had' 
not experienced its ruggedness, could have had no 
idea of it, except by supposing the pavement of a 
street to be torn up by a plough, and frozen in that 
state. It was every where steep, either in ascent or 
descent. Sometimes it ran along the edges of moun- 
tains, that might almost be called precipices: some- 
times it buried itself in the depths of forests and glens : 
sometimes the turrets of an old chateau peeped above 
these; and sometimes a mud- village surprised the 
traveller with a few inhabitants, emblems of the misery 
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vid savageness of the country. These were the moun* 
tains of Wetterama. 

Passing through Montabaur, a post-town, eighteen 
miles from Coblentz, a road, over a succession of 
forest-mountains, similar to those which the travellers 
had just passed, brought them to Limbourgf another 
town or city, and another collection of houses, like 
tombs, or forsaken hospitals. Near Limbourg, the 
forest-scenery disappeared, and the country lost, at 
at least, an uniformity of savageness. The hills con- 
tinued, but they were partly cultivated. On a plain, 
at a little distance from this town, a battle was fought 
between the French and Prussians, in the campaign of 
1792: the Prussians were defeated, and the Frei^ch 
entered Limbourg, and aflerwards extended themselves 
over aU the adjacent country. 

Mrs. Radclifie had a great curiosity to see Sellers, 
or Seltzer, a place well known, throughout Europe, for 
its medicinal waters. About seven miles from Lim- 
bourg, a descent commences, at the bottom of which 
stands this village. It, however, disappointed all 
her expectations of an elegant watering-place; for it 
consisted chiefly of miserable cottages, and one inn ; 
and it stood in a dirty pass, which more resembled a ^ 
ditch than a road. There was not a single stranger 
in the place, except this lady and her husband ; and 
they were informed that very few persons were in- 
duced to aggravate the miseries of sickness, by a resT- 
dence at Selters. The only lodgings to be had were 
in the inn. 

The spring is at the foot of one of the numerous 
hills which surround the village ; and is separated from 
the road, by a small court-yard. An oaken covering, 
at the height of ten or twelve feet, prevents rain from 
fidling into the wooden basin in which the stream 
rises ; and two or three of the elector's guards, at this 
time, watched over it, that no considerable quantity of 
water might be taken, without payment of the duty» 
which formed a considerable part of his revenue. Many 

F 3 
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thousands of stone bottles were piled roimd tibe* court. 
The elector had here an establidied oAce fbr the luAe 
of the water, and his agients alone tnuismrtted it into 
foreifi^ countries. The number of bottles asinnally 
filled was hnmense. Seltzer water is brought to table 
constantly, and at a reasonable price, in aH the towns 
near the Rhine. Mixed with Rhenisfa wkie and sugar, 
it forms a delightful beverage; but the acid of it is 
considered too powerful for some oonstitudons. 

In a sort of one-horse chaise, the only carriage that 
could be obtained in this mb^able village, the trarrel^ 
leraproceeded on their journey to Mentz. 

Within two or three miles of Mentz, were seen the 
symptoms of ruin occasioned by tfre siege, in 1 7^9. 
A village called Kostheim^ on the left of the road, had 
scarcely one. house entire; and the tower of the church 
was a mere wreck, blackened by (fames. The tillage 
oi Hockkeiin, on the same side of the Rhine, and fur- 
ther on the left, remained uninjured, at the top of a 
round and easy hill. The vines whrch grow in the 
vicinity of Hockheim, are so much celebrated, for their 
flavour, as to give the name of ** Hock," to afl the 
wines that are produced in the surrounding district of 
the Rheingau. 

Mentz stands in a spacious plain, on the opposite 
edge of the river; and, with its massive wall» aaid 
numerous spires, is visible at a considerable distance. 
From the village of Cassel^ which, as weH as Mentz, 
was fortified by the French, this city is approached, 
across the Rhine, over a bridge of boats, nearly eight 
hundred feet in length. Mrs. RadclifTe admired the 
expanse and rapidity of the river, more than the ap- 
pearance of the city, where gloominess is too much 
mingled with grandeur. 

On entering , the place, she was showu the 
elector's palace, which formed one side of a large 
square ; but, having been converted into an hospital 
by th^ French, it was still used as such by the Prus- 
sians : the windows were crowded with half-dressed sol-* 
diers. In different parts of the city were seen ruins. 
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oecananed hy fee, during iAnt siege. Some endve 
streets, and many splendid edifices YmA been destroyed* 
Tlie diurch of Notre I>anie was the most eonspicuous 
of many rained objects. The steeple of this dnirch 
had be«i one of the grandest omameiits of the city : 
a showet of bombs had set fire to it, and iJie cannon of 
the besiegers had played upmi, and beaten a great part 
of it to tibe ground. An Englishman, walking amidst 
such artificial and premature desolation, caimot help 
contemplating the natural security of his own country; 
and rqoieing that, in consequence of his insidar sittta* 
tioa, Ins iMnne cannot be invaded; and that, ahliough 
the expence of wars may even make poverty generaU 
yet the immednite horrora of tbem cannot enter either 
our cities or our cottages. 

The foru constructed, by the French, for the de» 
fence of this city, were five in number : they consist of 
solid eartlien works, covered with turf; and, at a little 
distance, they scarcely attract the notice of an unmili* 
tary eye. The walk of Mentz were almost uninjured 
by the si^e, so that it had not been thought necessary 
to reptfr them, in the few places where cannon-balls 
may be perceived to have struck. 

Except two broad and somewhat handsome streets, 
all die other passages, in this city, are merely narrow 
lanes, their lower windows barricadoed, like those of 
Cologne. One of the largest buildings in Mentz i» the 
arsenal: it fronts the river, and attracts the attention of 
those who walk upon the quay, by having, along the 
windows of the first floor, a row of armed heads, which 
frown, with Roman sternness, upon the passenger. 
These, at the distance of fifty yards, may be mistaken 
for real heads. In one of ibe principal rooms of this 
blading, a number of figures, in nmilar armour, are 
placed at the council-board. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raddifie proceeded from Ments to 
Frankfort, by a passage-boat, along the river Mams, 
The distance is about four-and-twenty miles. The 
^virons of Frankfort afford some syo^ptoms of a com- 
mercial and opulent city; tbe banks of the river, for 
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neinrly the last mile, beiiig covered widi couatry^'teBts^ 
separated from eadi other by small pleasure-grounds. 

[The general congress, which was held at Vienna, 
' in the year. 181 4» declared Frankfort the head of the 
free cities of Germany, and to be that in which the 
federative diet was* to assemble. Having > form^y 
been the .seat of the imperial government, many 
princes of the empire had erected palaces within it. 
These have recently been converted into dwellings for 
ambassadors, envoys, and other persons who are obli* 
ged officially to reside here. Thus, Frankfort may now, 
in some degree, be considered the metropolis of Ger- 
many. 

It is finely situated, on the bank of a navigable 
river, and in the midst of a fertile district ; a consi- 
derable part of which is cultivated like garden-ground, 
and produces the best of fruit and culinary vegetables. 
The roads, in all directions, round it, are kept in ex- 
cellent repair. 

Few cities in Europe are more magnificent than 
this; and its general appearance, both within and 
without, announces the great opulence of its inhabitants. 
Its streets are spacious, and adorned with houses 
which far surpass any that either Paris or London can 
boast. Many of the principal merchants may literally 
be said to inhabit palaces. There are, in this city, a vast 
number of inns : some of them on a large scale, and 
• worthy to be ranked among the best in Europe. The 
streets nearest to the water are lined with shops, many 
of which are amply supplied with goods. 

The inhahitanU are about fifty thousand in num- 
ber, and are, in general, very distinct, both in 
manners and infi>rmation, from other Germans; 
but all their blessings, of liberty, intelligence, and 
wealth, are observed with the more attention^ because 
they cannot be approached, except through countries 
that .are afflicted by arbitrary power, igxioraiic^, and 
poverty. , ^ 

The commercial advantages ofFrankfort are very great ; 
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wlienoe it has become.an important market for the produce 

and manfactures of all the adjacent states. It formerly 
derived OHiaiderable importance from being a banking 
depot, in which princes could pjace their money, with- 
out rendering it liable to the orders of each other; or 
firom which they could derive loans, by negotiating 
solely and immediately with the lenders. The com- 
mercial importance of Frankfort has attracted, to this 
city, a g^eat number of Jew$y and has reconciled them 
to many regulations, imposed by the magistrates, to 
which, -otherwise, they would not be inclined to submit. 
They are not permitted to live indiscriminately with 
the inhabitants, but are all confined to a particular quar- 
ter of the town. 

The govemmerU of Frankfort is an aristocracy, 
founded on the amount of property. All religions are 
tolerated; but, under the old constitution, the members 
of government were Lutherans; and Calvinists were 
excluded from any share in the management of affairs. 
Education is here well provided for, by schools of a 
higher order within the city; and by parochial schools 
in all the adjacent villages. 

There are gates and walls to this city ; but the in- 
habitants, having had the good sense to know that for- 
tifications might only tend to render them a more de- 
sirable prize to their neighbours, and that their real 
piotection must depend upon other means than these, 
have done little miore than sustain their ancient ram- 
parts, which are merely sufficient to defend them 
against surprise by small parties. They maintain no 
troops, except a few companies of city-guards. In 
eonsequence of the weakness of its fortifications, Frank- 
fort, during the late French war, was both lost and re- 
gained without the miseries of a siege. The ramparts 
are planted with shrubs, and form a pleasant walk, for 
the inhabitants. 

Among the pubHc buildings of this city, must be 
mentioned the ca^Aed!ra/» a veneralGothie edifice; and 
the town-houae. The churches are twelve in num- 



her; sevtn Ludienm, three Cft^Hei andl two Re- 
formed. 

Modi of the society at Frankfort is very good; and 
one of the luxuries of the phice i» the CamnOf or pub- 
lic literary instxtution. To tlas, any respectable 
stranger may be admitted, on introduction by a mem- 
ber* This society receives not fewer than one hun- 
dred and ten newspapers, of all nations, besides other 
periodical publications. The reading-room is orna- 
mented by a figure of Silence ; and the hint seems well 
observed by the members. There are, however, seve- 
ral spacious and elegantly-decorated apartments, for 
conversation, cards, billiards, &c. These are frequent- 
ed by ladies in the evenings; and they dien beiu: some 
resemblance to a London rout. The concerts at 
Frankfort arej-emarkably good.} 

Round the city are several walkSf as pleasant as the 
immediately adjacent country will permit ; and, at' in- 
tervals, along these, are the country^-houses of the mer- 
diants and other wealthy inhabitants of ike place. 

From Frankfort the travellers went to Oppenheim, 
a little city, which was burnt during the wars of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Its walls remain in double and treble 
circles, and are more visible, at a distance, tissn the 
houses, which have been erected within them« Above 
it, and on an eminence, which commands the Rhine, 
and dignifies the view from it, for several miles, stands 
the castle. The gates do not now open directly into 
streets, but into lanes of stone walls, between vine- 
yards and gardens, formed on the site of houses that 
have not been restored since the fire. The town itself 
has shrunk, from its ancient limits, into a few streets 
in the centre. Of the cathedral, said to have once 
been the finest on the Rhine, nearly all the walls, and 
the tower, still exist. Oppenl\pim, in the campaign of 
1792, was surrendered, without a contest, to the 
French troops. 

The road, from tins place to Worms, leads through 
a fertile country of com and vines. At the distanee of 
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about six milai firem Wonrn it is brodl And tfnight; 
an(i i* bof dered, on each side, with trees. 

The cdHdltion of Worms is an aggravated repelltioii 
of the wrefchedness of Oppenheim. It suffered in the 
same wars: XiOui» the Fourteenth burnt in it every 
thing that could be consumed; and nothing was rc^- 
stored, except in that part, which wa» the centre of the 
ancient city. The walk now include bdlih com*fields and 
lineyards. On the right of the road stands the sleeks 
ton of the electoral palace, which the French troops 
had homed not long before Mns. Sadchffe was here. 
The principal sstreet leads through the nungled ruina of 
ancient and modem desolation ; and through the midst 
of dirty houses, miserably tenanted. 

[This phtce is celebrated lor a diet or eouneil, which 
was held, in the year 15)8}, under the influence of the 
pope, and for the purpose of checking the progresa of 
the Reformation.]* 

Aibr leaving Worms, Mr. and Mrs. ftadcliffe pesa^ 
^ through Frcmckenihalj another place which was de* 
stroyed by Louis the Fourteenth; but which has been 
restored upon a plan so uniform and convenient, that 
nothmg but a fuller population is now necessary to 
confirm its title to a flourishing city. There «re, in 
tte town, manufkctories of porcekin, cloth, silk«, 
spangles, vinegar, and soap. 

It was twilight when the travellers approached Man^ 
ieim; and the palace, the numerous turrets, and the 
fortificatiotts, had their grandeur probably increased by 
^^e obscurity. The bridge of boats, ov«r Ihe Rhine, is 
not here so long as that at Mentz. The entrance into 
Manheim, from the Rhine, is by a spacious street^ 
^hich leads directly into the centre of the city, and to 
a large square, planted witJi lime-trees, consisting, on 
one side, of pubBc buildings, and, on the other, of seve^ 
fal noble houses, one of which is the principal inn. 

'^s is one of the €ew places in Germany, that can 
^swer, by their appearance, the expectations of a 
foreigner, who has formed his expectations from books. 
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Iti aspect is Indy thbt of a capital, and of the resi* 
dence of a court;* except that, in the day-time, he may 
be somewhat surprised at the fewness of the passen- 
gers, and the small show of traffic, amidst such pubtic 
buildings, and in streets of so much convenience and 
extent. 

Louis the Fourteenth, in 1689, totally destroyed the 
ancient city ; and, in the beginning of the ensuing cen- 
tury, the present city was laid out, in straight lines, 
though to a less extent. The fortifications were form- 
ed upon the system of the famous engineer Coehorn. 
The number of inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison, 
is somewhat more than twenty-one thousand. 

Some of the streets are planted with rows of trees ; 
and there are five or six open spaces, suitable for 
promenades or markets. The custom-house is a noble 
stone building, having more the aspect of a palace than 
an office. The electoral palace, which opens, on one 
aide, to the city, and, on the other, to the ramparts, is 
an extensive building, containing numerous apartments, 
and a gallery of paintings, cabinets of antiquities and 
natural history, a library, and treasury. When Mrs, 
RadclifFe was here, all the paintings and books, and a 
considerable portion of the furniture, had been re- 
moved, under the dread of an approaching bombard- 
ment by the French. This, when its furniture was 
jBompl^te, is reputed to have been the finest palace in 
Germany. 

The gates of Manheim appear to be defended by 
fortification^ of unusual strength. Besides two broad 
ditches, there are batteries, the cannon of which could 
be fired directly upon the bridges, so as to destroy 
them in a few minutes. 

The land, near Manheim, is planted chiefly vrith to- 
bacco and madder; and the adjacent landscapes are 
enlivened by small but neat country-houses, scattered 
along the margin of the river Neckar, The neigh- 
bourhood abounds in pleasant rides ; . and, whether the 
visitor wind the lofty banks of the Rhine, or the bor- 
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ders of the more tranquil Neckar, the mountains of 
Bergstrasse, appearing as if they were tumbled upon 
each other, in wild confusion, generally form the mag- 
nificent back«ground of the scene. 

[A few miles south-east of Manheim, and on the 
banks of the Neckar, is the large- and well-built city 
of Heidelberg* The castle of this place, once the re- 
sidence of the electors palatine, is situated on a steep hill 
above the town, and has been . a. line piece of Gothic 
architecture. It was laid waste, together with the 
whole palatinate, by Louis the Fourteenth. It, how- 
ever, is still a remarkable object ; and, although the 
scene is silent and desolate, it is unquestionably gtand. 
Its terrace commands a vast prospect over a plain^ 
enlivened by the windings of the river, as well as by 
the spires of the city. In a building adjacent to the 
castle is the famed tun of Heidelberg^ which was con- 
structed by one of the electors, at the suggestion of 
bis bufibon, and is capable of containing three hundred 
and twenty-six thousand bottles of wine.] 

An excellent road, sheltered by rows of lofty pop- 
lars, conducted the travellers from Manheim to Schrvet- 
nngeVf a small village, distinguished by an electoral 
chateau and gardens. This is one of the pleasantest 
rides in Germany. The chateau is an old and in- 
elegant biiilding, not large enough to have ever been 
used as a continued place of residence. Several of 
the windows were broken; and many of the apart- 
ments were abandoned to dust and lumber. The gar- 
dens alone were preserved in tolerable order, and were 
laid out somewhat in the old French style. 

From this place the travellers began to wind along 
the skirts of a forest on the lefl, having, on the right, 
an open corn-country; beyond which appeared the 
towers of Spires and Philipsburg. After a while they 
entered a road, through the deep and extensive forest 
of Carlsruhe, which was preserved, by the margrave 
of Baden, for the shelter of game. Avenues, cut 
through the forest, for nine or ten miles in every di« 
rection, converge at this place as at a point. An 
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amphitheatre has been formed in ^ke woods, where 
bttll-feastB, like those of Spain, have scmietiines been 
exhibited. 

Near Carlsruke the gar^ns of the palace, aiid then 
the palace itself, became visible, the poad winding 
along them, on che edge of the forest, till it ettCer» the 
northern gate of the city. The streets are tsptonauB, 
light, and exaetty straight; but not so magnificent aa 
those of Manheim, and still less eis^vened. with pas^ 



Carlsruhe has the advantage' of not being fortified ; 
so that the inhabitants are not oppvessedby a nnmerom 
garrison; and strafigeTs pass throngh it witibout in- 
terruption. It is not half so large as Manheini ; andl^ 
except the palace, has no conffideraMe pnl^ic buildkiig. 
From the spacious area before the palace, M the streets 
proceed as radii^ tilt their furthest extrennties fiii np 
the figare of a semicircle. The houses immediately in 
front, arre buih over a piazza, interrupted oidy by tb* 
commencement of the streets. The palace of C»plg» 
ruhe has the unexampled advantage of comman^ng 
views of both town and rural scenery: on one side, its 
inhabitants look through aU the streets of the city, 
and^ on the odier, through thirty-two forest-alleys, cut 
to various lengths, of from- ten to fifteen English mE^es 
each. The garden» of this palace are of the meat en- 
(^an^ng beauty and richness. When Mrs. Radcliflb 
was here, two thousand seven hundred orange and 
lemon>-trees, hmded with fruit and blossoms, perfissied 
the air ; and choice shrubs, marked with the Linnean 
distinctions, composed the thickets. The gardens, 
being limited only by the forests, imeared to unite 
with them ; and the deep verdure and IttKuriance of the 
latter were beautifolly contrasted widi the tender green 
of the kwns and plants, and wkh the variety of scarce 
and majestic trees, in the garda» groves. The palace 
is a large and sumptuous, though not an elegant ^ifiee, 
built of stone, like idl the rest of the city. 

Beyond Carlsruhe the rmid begins to s^roacb the 
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Rttine, wBich the trarellers had loM sight of iiesir 
Manheim. Through the whole stage, be«weenCar)9ruhe 
and Rastadt, about Rfleen miles, the road is pknted 
with lofty tree». The first house in RaMadi is ^ 
palace of the margrare of Baden Baden, a small and 
heavy building, which fronts the avenue, and is sui- 
rounded with stone walls. The interior is said to h« 
splendidly decorated. 

Rastadty like Carlsruhe, is built on an uniform phm; 
but it is as inferior to that town in beauty as in me. The 
principal street, however, is unusuaMy brood; so much 
so, (hat the upper end of it is used as a market-place; 
and the statue of the founder. Prince Louis, in the 
centre, is seen with all the advantages of i^ace and 
perspective. There is, notwithstanding, little appear^ 
ance of traffic, and the inhabitants are not numerous. 
On the southern sid^ of the town is a handsome stone- 
bridge oTer the rrrer Mttrg. 

After having passed Rastadt, the travellers ap- 
proached the mountains of Btrgstrasscy which here were 
of awful height and abrupt steepness. The plains that 
extended along their feet to the Rhine, were richly cul- 
tivated with corn-fields; and, beyond die river, others, 
which appeared to be equaHy fruitftd, ^read towards 
the mountains of Alsace. 

Tlie manners of rfie people, from Manheim down** 
wards, are more civilized than in the upper parts of 
Germany. The farms are more numerous, the labour^ 
ers appear less dejected, and the women have somci' 
what of a ruddy brown, instead of sallow complexion. 
They are also better dressed. Towards the borders of 
Switzerland their appearance becomes very picturesque. 
Here they wear blue petticoats, with cherry-coloured 
boddices, fuH white sleeves fastened above the elbow^ 
&x^ muslin handkerchiefs thrown gracefully round theor 
necks, in a sort of roll: their hair is sometimes platted 
round the head, and held on the crown by a large bod- 
kin. On holidays many of the girls have straw-hats, 
with bows of ribbon hanging behind. Higher up tha 
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country, tbe women wear their long black hair platted, 
but falling in a queue down their back. The cottages 
also are somewhat better ; and their walls, in many in- 
stances, are entirely covered with vines. 

Mr. and Mrs. RadrlifiPe took the road which led to 
Offenburg, a small town in the margravate of Baden Ba* 
den, and pleasingly seated at the feet of the Bergistrasse. 
The road lay along the base of these steeps; and, as the 
travellers drew nearer to Switzerland, the height of the 
mountains became tremendous. The plains through 
which the Rhine gleamed in long sweeps, appeared to 
be entirely covered with corn; and the lower rocks of 
the Bergstrasse, were every where enlivened with 
vines. Many of the villages were pleasingly shaded 
with trees. 

The next place of importance at which they 
arrived, was Friburg, on the borders of Switzerland, 
and encompassed by mountains. This was an ancient, 
imperial city, the capital of the Brisgau. Its name al- 
ludes to the privileges that were granted to such 
cities; but its present condition is a proof of the 
virtual discontinuance of its rights. Its appearance 
is better than that of Cologne, and worse than 
that of Mentz ; . and its size about one-third of that 
of the latter city. On descending to it, the first dis- 
tinct object is the spire of the great church, a remark- 
able edifice, the stones of which are laid with open in- 
terstices, so that the light appears through its tapering 
sides. 

This city was once strongly fortified ; and it has en- 
dured some celebrated sieges. In 1677, 1713, and 
1745, it was taken by the French, who, in the latter 
year, destroyed all the fortifications which had rendered 
it formidable, and left nothing of these except the pre'-> 
f ent walls. 
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GERMANY CONTINUED. 

A Narrative of a Journey from Frihurg to Vienna^, 

About seventy miles north-east from Friburg, and on 
the banks of the Neckar, stands the large and ancient 
town of TuhingeUy containing about five thousand in- 
habitants. Its situation is low, and it is chiefly de- 
senring of notice, as one of the most celebrated univer- 
sities in the south of Germany. When the Hon. Mr, 
Bernard was at this place, in 1814, the number of stu- 
dents did not exceed two hundred and fifty; and> as 
there were no colleges, they lived in private houses. 
There were eight professors ; and an attendance on the 
lectures of such of these as the student might prefer, 
seemed to constitute the sum of his academic duty, 
This university has a large botanic garden, which iij- 
kept in good order, and contains an extensive range o^ 
green-houses and stoves. 

Beyond Tubingen is Stutgurd, a town with spacious; 
streets, and well-built houses, the capital of Wirtembur|i 
and a bishop's see. It has neither walls nor fortifica- 
tions; but there are gates, the only use of which is for 
the detention of travellers, while their passports art 
under examination. The inhabitants are about twenty? 
four thousand in number. The palace is a handsomC 
building of Italian architecture, and surrounds threi 
sides of a square. It is constructed of hewn stone, and 
over the middle entrance is placed a large gilded crown. 
On visiting this palace, Mr. Bernard found it to be fitteo 
up in a manner which corresponded, in many particu- 
lars, with the great houses in England. The suites of 



* This day's instruction is drawn up chiefly from the trarcl^ 
^ths Son. Mr. Bernard, and the Baron D Uklanski. 
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rooms are very numerous, but they are, for the most 
part, of small size. Every apartment is furnished with 
a musical clock. The marbles, carpets, china and glass 
lustres, display, in general, much taste. There is a 
museum of considerable extent, which opens into the 
king's private library, where the books are all concealed 
beiund large mirrors. The eouncil-ohamber is a hand- 
some apartment, ornamented with two marble figures^ 
t>f Silence and Meditation. The royal stables contain 
a vast number of fine horses, the king being peculiarly 
fond of the chase. Mr. Bernard was informed, that, 
in his private stables, here and at Ludwigsburg, there 
were from seven to eight hundred horses, a number 
which exceeds that of most princes of Europe. 

If, from this place, the traveller proceed, for about 
fifty miles, in a south-easterly direction to the bank of 
the Danube, he will arrive at the small town of ITZnz, 
where, in 1805, the German army, by the treachery or 
cawardice of general Mack, became branded with in- 
famy. It was surrendered to Buonaparte, almost with- 
out a battle ; and thus the whole country was laid open 
to the inroad of the French. 

Augsburg lies directly east from Ulm, and about 
forty-five miles distant. It is a shapeless and ill-built 
city, having the fronts of many of its houses decked 
with tasteless figures and other ornaments. Though 
situated in the midst of a plain, and even on the banks 
of a small river, the Wertach, the water is so bad, that 
the inhabitants have been obliged to lay stone channels, 
-through a distance of two leagues, from a place called 
the Seven Springs. These conduct the water into a 
large reservoir, from which it is raised, by four pumps, 
into a copper basin, one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
above the level of the pavement. From this reservoir 
it descends through a wide tunnel, and, by means of 
leaden pipes, is distributed over the town. The gal- 
lery of the water-work commands extensive prospects 
in every direction. 

In former times, Augsburi; was a populous city, G«k- 
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htated ion its mmufacturea, literature, and commerce ; 
and boasting of engravers, printers, and ingenious goldaad 
silvBrsmiths; and it still contains about thirty thousa;id 
inhabitants. It has been the scene of many important 
events. When Luther stcK>d forth an enemy to the pope, 
this city, Augsburg, ranged itself under the banners of 
the reformer: and it was here that Charles the Fifth, 
in 1530, summoned a diet on the religious controversy 
which subsisted between the pope and the rejformers. 
Nearly half the inhabitants of the place still adhere to 
Che Lutheran tenets. There is, in this town, a publie 
library ; but, during the late wars in Germany, it was 
despoiled, by Uie Bavarian government, of its most 
valuable wcurks, particularly its Greek and Latin 
classics. 

From Augsburg the traveller may proceed to Mu^ 
nicky the capital of Bavaria, about forty miles distant. 
The intervening country is level, except towards the 
south, where the blue mountains of the Tyrol appear ixk 
view. Munich is pleasantly situated ; the road to it lie* 
through beautiful avenues of Italian poplar-trees and 
limes. Anciently it was fortified wi& ramparts ; but 
these are now converted into orchards, and planted 
from top to bottom with fruit-trees. The fosse ha» 
been transformed into luxuriant kitchen-gardens. The 
streets of Munich are straight and broad; and, on both 
sides, there are footpaths, paved but not flagged. The 
inhabitants, including those of the suburbs and the 
garrison, are about fifty thousand in number. 

The environs of this city are delightful ; partioidarly 
that of Niffnphenburgf where a porcelain manufactory is 
established. An avenue of poplars conducts to the 
very door of a palace, the summer residence of the 
king of Bavaria. In front of this palace is a fine piece 
of water, by which a large canal, that stretches along an 
avenue of lime-trees, is supplied. The park is at the back 
of the palace; and is adorned with shrubberies, hedges, 
walks, murmuring riUs, cascades, and sheets of water. 
The palace itself has a heavy appearance, not unlike that 
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of ai barrack. It is usually without furniture ; for the 
German princes are such economists, that they never 
furnish two chateaus at once ; but, on their leaving one, 
they carry the furniture with them to the other. The 
porcelain manufactory cannot be considered excellent; 
for, although the painting of the vessels is tolerably 
good, theii- forms are very clumsy. 

Schleisheim, another chateau of the king of Bavaria, 
is worth the trouble of a visit. Along the road are 
clumps of fine trees, the sheltering places for a great 
abundance of game. The chateau is out of repair, and 
the park in decay ; but the gallery of pictures is well 
worth seeing; for, in forty-two rooms, there are no 
fewer than two thousand six hundred specimens, 
among which are the works of many eminent masters. 
In the vestibule of the palace, the roof is supported by 
columns of inlaid marble, which are white in their 
capitals and bases, and of speckled red in the shafts : 
their proportions, however, are miscalculated, and of- 
fend the eye. Four ignorant keepers, with coats out 
at the elbows, have the care of the gallery : their scanty 
allowances being insufficient for their support, they 
each carry on some trade besides. When the Baron 
D'Uklanski was here, one of them was a glazier, ano- 
ther a joiner, the third a locksmith ; and the fourth a 
painter, who was employed to mend the coats and glo- 
ries of the saints. 

At Munich there is an academy of sciences and arts ; 
and subordinate to it are an observatory, a cabinet of 
natural curiosities, a physical apparatus, mathematical 
instruments, &c. The members of this academy are 
paid by the government, and enjoy liberal allowances ; 
but hitherto they have been able to effect very little to- 
wards promoting the objects for which the academy has 
been instituted. All the members wear uniforms. In- 
deed, Bavaria may be designated as an uniformed 
state; for every person who is employed under it, wears 
an uniform, from the first minister, down to the hum- 
blest toll-gatherer of the kingdom. This renders the 
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people haughty, and, in many instances, rude. The 
royal library is said to contain near five hundred thou- 
sand Yolumes. Among other curiosities, it contains a 
copy of the gospels, written, in silver letters, on purple 
parchment. 

The politest men in Munidi are the military. The 
burghers are almost wholly destitute of politeness. It 
is not unusual to see them in great coats and boots at 
private balls; and with tobacco-pipes in their hands 
in the open streets. They are said to care little re- 
specting literary attainments. The Baron D'Uklanski 
asserts that they pass their leisure hours chiefly in read- 
ing newspapers and other periodical publications ; and 
in gaming, dancing, theatrical amusements, and the 
ples»ures of the table. An astonis^ng quantity of beer 
and spirits is annually consumed in Munich. 

This gentleman was present at one of the royal con- 
certs. The orchestra was fiUed with tolerable per- 
formers, but the concert-room was too small. Every 
person was in uniform: pages, masters of ceremonies, 
and the band of music ; all wore imiforms, and had 
swords at their sides. The king, the queen, the prince- 
royal, and the princess Charlotte, were seated in arm- 
chairs opposite to the orchestra; and behind them, on 
benches covered with green velvet, were the ladies of 
the court, and of the Bavarian nobility, who dragged 
enormous trains afSber them, embroidered with gold and 
silver. 

There are, in Munich^ two assembly-rooms, called 
the " Harmony,'' and the " Museum:" their tendency 
is public-spirited, and their arrangement good. In ad- 
dition to valuable publications, newspapers and journals 
of all kinds are here taken in. Balls are given from 
time to time; and the company is very select* There 
are also dancing-parties in the saloon, at the Museum. 
In this city private entertainments are not expensive. 
The chief invitations are to play at whist, the favourite 
game of the ladies; and the usual refreshments are tea, 
chocolate, and confectionary. 
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The royal treasnry is imaQ, but worth vkiting. lli» 
queen's diadem is beamtiiul : the peark, in particular, are 
cxodieot* The sceptre^ the sword of state, and the 
crown, are set with brilliants, pearls, and emeralds. 
But the most remarkable object is a fac-simile of the 
pillar of Trajan, at Rome, on a contracted scale, 
with basso*r^eTos in gilt bronze, on a ground of 
lapis lazuli. A gallery c^ paintings in the^o£P Garden 
deisterres the stranger's attention : the pictures are not 
more than eight hundred in number, but they are all by 
eminent masters* 

On an excursioa to Inspruck, the chief town m the 
Tyrol, and about seventy miles south from Munich, die 
traveller will be interested with the appearance of the 
Swabian peasants. The daughter of one of the post« 
masters is described to have worn stays of gold brocade, 
kced with a heavy silver chain, having curious seals 
and lockets suspended to it, so that her whole breast 
seemed covered with silver. Her auburn hair was 
braided into numeroiis tresses, and was half concealed 
beneath a hat of black gauze, gummed sti£P as buck- 
ram. Tins hat was confined on the crown by a silver 
pin, having a head of gold filagree work. Her neck 
was concealed beneath a kind of tippet, fastened, with 
small silver buttons, up to her throat. 

The moimtains oi die Tyrol, tower in awful gran- 
deur to the skies; and, from the patches of bleak and 
barren ground amongst them, the inhabitants, by hard 
labour and unwearied industry, extort a scanty subsist- 
ence. The architecture in the Tyrol is wretched. 
Most of the houses are of timber, and have flat roofs, 
loaded with enormous stones, as a security against the 
violence of hurricanes. These not only give them a 
hideous appearance; but, in stoimy weaker, expose 
the traveller to die danger of being stoned. The eaves 
also project, upwards of two yards over the walls ; and 
dius form a kind of p^it-house, m which the inhabitants 
place their waggons. By this arrangenent the narrow 
streets of the viUages are, in many ^ffirt^n**^^ so coa^ 
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traded, as scarcely to admit of carriages passing akmg 
dienu 

At a little distance from Impruck^ the road winds 
round a steep rock, where once ^e emperor Ma3dmi- 
tian, in eager pnrsnit of a chamois, lost himself among 
theeUffih and had nearly perished with hunfler. This 
town is sitnated in a deep valley, and is washed by the 
riyer Inih which rises in the Grison Alps; and, near 
Passau, discharges itself into the Danube. The g«r« 
rison and university give to it an air of great liveliness ; 
though its inhabitants are not more than twelve thou- 
sand in number. The monastery of Wildau, beauti- 
fiiUy situated at the exterior of the town, is now a royal 
domain. There are, at Inspruck, several handsome 
seats, a cloister, and two nunneries. Its principal ma« 
Dufiictofies are of glass, silk, and worsted stuflfli. 

Returning, through Augsburg, to the Danube, and 
crossing diat river, the traveller may be inclined to 
visit the village of Blenheim^ situated between the towns 
of Donawortib and Hodistet, and celebrated for a bat- 
tle in 1704, in whidi the English and Germans, com- 
manded by the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene, nearly annihilated the French and Bavarian 
army, under ^e elector of Bavaria, and the French 
marshals Marfin and Tallard. By tMs battle, Marshal 
Tallard lost his liberty and his son; and France was 
deprived of a thousand square miles of country : the 
city of Augsburg, whidi had been captured by the 
elector of Bavaria, recovered its liberty; and the duke 
of Marlborough, who so much contributed to the glory 
of the day, was presented by queen Anne, with a man- 
sion, near Woodstock in Oxfordshire, which was named 
Blenheim, after the village near which the battle was 
fimght. 

At some distance north of^iiie Danube is Nurem* 
herg^t formerly a free, imperial dty, but now incorporated 
wiui Bavaria. It is watered by the river Pqgmto, and 
o^ntainB about thhty thooaand inhabitttits; but has 
a dull and dreary appearance. It has crooked streets 
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and .old-fashioned houses, whose gable eada are orna** 
mented with whimsical figures, similar to what are seen 
in other ancient imperial cities. The doOts of the 
houses remain shut from morning till night; so that 
one might imagine the people slept all day. But, with 
old fashions and antiquated manners, the inhabitants 
of this place have preserved an uncorrupted kind- 
heartedness, and a well-understood economy, which 
keep them in comfortable ease. Nor are they in want 
of amusements. Among others, a suite of subscrip- 
tion-rooms, called " Harmony," has been established; 
where all sorts of newspapers, pamphlets, and monthly 
publications are taken in. A distinct room is appro- 
priated to the ladies ; and there is a saloon above stairs, 
for concerts and balls. There is also at Nuremberg a 
theatre, but it is very small : the performances commence 
at five o'clock, and terminate at eight. This city 
boasts of thriving manufactories and printing-presses; 
though of late it has suffered much by war. 

It was here that the unfortunate bookseller. Palm, 
suffered an ignominious death, by order of Buonaparte, 
for having published a pamphlet entitled, ** Germany 
in thraldom." His wife was nearly distracted with 
grie^ and excited so much commiseration, that liberal 
subscriptions, in her behalf, were opened in Germany 
and England, which raised her to opulaice. 

Beyond Nuremberg is Baretth^ a town with ten 
thousand inhabitants, romantically situated, in the 
midst of a verdant plain. This is one of the prettiest 
places in Germany. Its beautiful situation, die glis- 
tening waters of three rivers, and the regularity of its 
streets, give to it a charm which is not oflen excelled. 
Most of its houses are built of stone; and not one of 
them has a mean appearance. The pavement is good, 
and the streets are as cleain as a floor. Its environs 
abound with chateans, gardens, and pleasure-grounds; 
and a villa called the Hermitage, is an additional feature 
in the beauty of the scene. There is, at Bareith, a 
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oasUe, an academy, and a palace : of these, the last was 
formerly the residence of the margraves of Branden- 
burg. In 14S0, this town was nearly consumed by 
fire; and it afterwards sufiered by a similar calamity, 
four times. 

Returning to the Danube, and decending that river, 
the traveller soon reaches the imperial city of JRatU" 
bon^ once the capital of Bavaria, and the ducal resi« 
dence. It is now a large and well-built place, in the 
form of a. orescent, and surrounded by a double wall, 
ditches, and ramparts. Its situation, in the midst of 
a fertile territory, find betwixt the rivers Regen and 
Danube, give it considerable advantage, in its trade of 
com, wood, provisions, and other articles. Ratisbon 
contains several elegant public buildings, and upwards of 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Among its buildings 
is a famous Benedictine monastery, the Bbrary of which 
is said to contain several curious manuscripts. Over 
the Danube there is abridge of fifteen arches. At 
this place the general diet, or assembly of the statea 
of the empire, has often been held. 

Proceeding still down the river, and passing the 
mouths of t£e Iser and the /»», both of which fall 
into the Danube, on its southern side, the next place 
of importance which the traveller reaches, is LifUz, the 
capital of Upper Austria; a well-built and fortified 
trading-town^ agreeably situated on a daclivity which 
slopes to the river, Jt contains about sixteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is famous for its gun-barrel and 
woollen manufactories. Its strong citadel stands on a 
considerable eminence, and commands an extensive 
prospect. The old town consisted principally of a 
single street. In the year 1542, it was burnt to the 
ground ; and the houses were afterwards built on an 
improved plan. 

From Lintz to Vienna the distance is about one 
hundred miles ; and the Danube gradually increases its 
dunenaions. The banks, in various parts, are orna- 
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mentedwitfa towns and villages. This river is navi* 
gable from Ulm all the way to the Black Sea» through 
a course of several hundred miles. Its waters are in 
general muddy, and of a whitish appearand; and 
abound in fish of various kinds. 



GERMANY CONTINUED. 

A Description of Vienna *• 

This city, which, by the Germans, is called Wien^ h 
delightfully seated, in the midst of a plain, diversified 
by many picturesque eminences. The adjacency of a 
vast river, agreeable walks,, a variety of prospects, and 
a great fertiUty of soil, all concur to render its appear- 
ance beautiful ; and would make it a delightful abode, 
if a variable climate, and an atmosphere often obscured . 
by fogs, did not overcast the cheerfulness of the scene. '^ 
The city itself, however, is by no means so pleasant as vj 
the suburbs. In fiict, nothing can exhibit a greater ^. 
eontribst dian these component parts of the same capi* >^ 
tal. The suburbs surprise us by their extent and i^ 
beauty; while the city disappoints us by its mean and »^, 
crowded buildings. It is of an oval form, and ^^ 
extends, in length, about three miles, and in width ^^ 
somewhat more than two. The suburbtf great and • 
small, are thirty-three in number; they are far more ^^ 
extensive than the city, and stand at a considerable cj, 
distance from the walls. The j/reefj of Vienna are, in ^j 
general, narrow and irregular; and, though the houses (f^ 
are four, five, and six stories high, many of them are ^ 
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• Chiefly drawn up firom Baron D*Ukhui8ki*a Travels. ^ 
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withont ehimneys. During die eyenings of suimiiery 
the Angreben, one of the most frequented of the streets, 
haft its flagged foot-fuith crowded with people. Chain 
are nnged along the pavement; and, on these, a mixed 
eoflapaay is seated, enjoying the fieshness of the air, 
9nd partaking of lemonade and ices. In the centre of 
the market-place are erected booths, open in front, and 
brilliantly illuminated: here the people of die lower 
classes assemble, and exhibit an a^iearance singularly 
grotesque. The street whidi extends from the mar- 
ket^iouse to the casde gate, is straight and wide, and 
is bordered on each side by shops elegandy fitted up* 
Camtfaer-street is the liveliest of the whole; because 
the court-theatre is at the bottom of it. Hundreds of 
carriages roll along this street. Every shop has its 
jNvticular sign; and some of the symbols and inscrip- 
tions appear, to a stranger, very remarkable. 

Few cides of the same extent have so many public 
squares as Vienna. The most regular of diese is call- 
ed die Hof or Court, from a palace which, several 
years ago, was built in it by one of the Austrian mar- 
graves. St. Stephen's square is spacious, but irregular. 
In its centre stands die cathedral, whose lofty tower 
&r overtops the highest adjacent buildings. From, 
tke square, a street winds to the park called the 
Prater f the chief promenade of the inhabitants. 

Fancy to yourself (says die baron D'Uklanski) a 
fine grove of wood, intersected by riiady walks, and 
diversified by lawns and grass-plots, with neat cottages 
and flower-gardens; and you will have an idea of the 
Prater. But, what gives to this park ita chief interest, 
is die great assemblage of human beings, which, par- 
ticularly on Sundays, move here in picturesque masses. 
It seems filled with carriages, gigs, barouchot, and peo- 
^e on foot and on horseback. An interminable car- 
pet, embroidered and chequered with flowers, seems to 
cover the whole of the principal avenue. Itiirty thou- 
sand people may somedmes be seen, moving between 
the verdure of the trees. These disperse in all direc- 
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tions; bat most of &em flock to what are called the 
carousals, thingn not unlike the round-abouts at an 
English fair. In a wooden rotunda is fixed a circular 
Bcafifold, round a moveable cylinder, which can be 
turned by an apparatus under ground. On its circum- 
ference are gigs, chariots, and horses, which yoimg 
and old eagerly mount, to be whirled round, a whole 
hour, for two-pence. These are not the only amuse- 
ments of the Prater. At a little distance is, perhaps, 
seen a thing like a cenfery-box.: this is the scene of 
action of Punch and his wife, whose antics keep the 
gaping crowd in a continual roar. Next to this, pro- 
bably, is a pavilion, in which is exhibited a panorama. 
Close by it is pitched a tent, with refreshments*. In 
addition to the various amusements of the Prater, there 
are numerous cottages and booths of restorateurs, con- 
fectioners, coffetiers, and other persons, who adminis- 
ter to the appetites of the visitors. 

Near Vienna is another park, called the Augarten. 
This, on the whole, is more artificial than the Prater. 
Its greatest beauty is the Danube, which rolls through 
it. Numberless paths, walks, and lines, cross each 
other in all directions: scattered seats invite the visi- 
tors to repose; and a semi-circular green surrounds 
the garden-house, which is furnished with rows of 
chairs and tables. Here refreshments may be taken 
under the shade of the most beautiful lime-trees in the 
world.. Numerous apartments are fitted up, where ex- 
cellent dinners are served; for nowhere are the pub- 
lic greater epicures than in Vienna. The Augarten, 
however, in consequence of its distance from the cityi 
is not near so much frequented as the Prater. 

A third promenade is upon the bastion, near the 
Camther-gate : this must literally be mounted by a 
staircase. Except a delightful prospect over the 
suburb, it has nothing to attract the eye; yet the pre- 
vailing taste of the public has brought this promenade 
into vogue as the latest evening walk* Music, re*> 
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frathnients, the tight and slack-rope, and other diver- 
tisements are not wanting here. 

Among the phices of resort, at Vienna, which inte* 
rest the mind alone, the most important is the Imperial 
library f in Joseph's Square. This comprises a heauti- 
fal suite of apartments, and hooks to the numher of three 
hundred thousand volumes. A distant room contains a 
valuable collection of MSS. some of which are written 
on papyrus, which much resembles coarse paper. Be- 
sides palm-leaves and parchment, this ancient writing 
niaterial was used in Europe till our present paper was 
discovered. There are also specimens of the wax ta- 
blets of the Romans. These were composed of slender 
boards, in the form of a pocket-book ; and coated T^ith 
soft wax, on which the letters were engraved with a 
pointed style, and effaced, when necessary, by smooth- 
ing the surface with the handle of the style, which was 
made flat for that purpose. In a third room are ar- 
ranged the earliest printed books ; namely, those which 
were published within the period of about one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the invention of printing. 
The rest of the library contains books in all languages, 
scarce and valuable editions; and particularly all the 
most esteemed editions of the Greek and Latin classics. 

On leaving the library, the visitor crosses Joseph's 
Square, to the treasury and museum. The first con- 
taina many gold and silver vessels, of curious work- 
manship; precious stones, and numerous valuable or- 
naments ; a great number of clocks, admirably wrought 
in gold and silver; a variety of ingenious works in 
ivory; and vases, basins, cups, and other vessels, cut out 
of precious stones. The museum contains many scarce 
9nd interesting antiques, statues, busts, vases, ancient 
kitchen and domestic utensils, and numerous articles 
from Egypt. ^ 

The cabinet of natural history is close to the Im- 
perial library, but is entered by a different dOor. Each 
apartment has. glazed partitions, through which are 
seen the di&rent species of animals, in an excellent 
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state of preeervadoB, On the gr6iBid«A>or af« the 
quadrupeds. The third floor is appro|uriated to the 
bUrds aid fishes* Ob the second floor is the Okbinet 
of artificial curiosities: one Ko<»n is filled with BM>dels 
of docks, bridffeS) mills, laee-firames, looms, and im- 
j^bments of apiculture. 

In the centre o£ Joseph's Square is a colossal atatne, 
in bronze, of the emperor Joseph the Second. He is 
in a RcHnan dress, and curbs with one hand a fiery 
courser, while he extends the other as a tcdten of pro- 
tection to his people. This statue, including the pc^es^ 
tal, which is of beautiful Hungarian granite, is thirty- 
six feet in hdght. 

T'here are, in Vienna, two arsenals; one belcmging 
to the emperor, and the other to the corporation. The 
latter, as private property, the French army, when it 
took possession of this city, respected; but it emptied 
the other. Before the war with France, the Imperial 
arsenal had contained one hundred and fifty thousand 
stand of arms. They were arranged in a £uicifiil man- 
ner. Columns of gun-barrels supported the roof; a 
two-headed eagle of sword-blades was figured on the 
ceiling; and captured colours were hung betweai 
them. A war-harpsichord was composed of some hun- 
dreds of pistol^barrels; which, being placed in rows, 
like key-chains, above eadi other, wanted only the 
match to be put to them^ to bellow out the most tre^ 
mendous sonata imaginable. The floor of the arsenal 
is much damaged. Tins misdbief was done by the 
French, who drew up their heavy ammunition-waggons, 
by the broad stair-case, and overcharged them to such 
a degree as to crush the flags with which k is paved. 

Few spots are so intersected with water as the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, The Danube is here divided 
into several channels ; and it flows, in a tranquil course^ 
through a beantifiil and interesting scenery. One of 
the arms of this river, which flows between the city and 
the snbuih of Leopoldstadt, serves for tke^urpose of 
navigation* and is dossed, in four diflfersnt places, by 



wooden bridges. l^offiwidittan^Hi)^ the yr e aen cc of 
^B magnificent stream, the water used, in Vienna, for 
drinkiiig, is by no means good ; and tliat of tbe Dan* 
ube leqiuies to befilteved, before it can be used. 

Thens are not many places with whidi strangers, 
Fienditnen excepted, w<ndd be more pleased than wiUi 
Vienna. The origiiml German character is here found 
uncorrupted among all classes; and sincerity, eonii* 
denoe, and hospitsdity, are imiversally prevuent. A 
stranger wants no introdiictory letters, to make inte* 
resi^g acquaintances: if he be possessed of talents, or 
if he discover, in his muiners, that polish which only 
a liberal education, and an intercourse with the world 
can bestow, he finds a ready access to the first circles. 
Siidi, at least, was the case with the baron D'Uklanski. 

In Vienna the managonent of tbe theatre is com* 
mitted to the care of wealthy mdividuals. The Itidian 
opera is performed at tbe court theatres; and the deco- 
rations and costumes are splendid ; for in no Grerman 
city is the Italian public more numerous than at Vienna. 
Plays are also performed at ^us tlieatre. 

Vienna, is said to contain about two htmdred and 
thirty th<Hisand inhahkantSy of whom by fiur the great- 
est number reside in the suburbs. They are, in g^ie- 
ral, sober; and even those who are guilty of intempe* 
ranee, partake too much of the national apathy to 
become objects of annoyance to others. In the day- 
time, the pe<^le in the streets swarm like ants; but 
after ten o'clock at night, few indeed are to be seen. 

The inhabitants of Vienna are said, by Dr. Town- 
son, to be so notoriously addicted d la gourm 
mamdwe^ lihat a due supply of the markets is con- 
sidered to be a matter of the utmost importance. A 
deficiency In small birds, and in the livers of geese, 
tnight, he asserts, occasion a revolution, or be consi- 
dered a sufficient cause for delivering up (he city, if 
it were besieged. In the markets of Vienna this gentle- 
num has sometntaes seen a score of wild hogs, and a 
desen stags; and. hares literally by cartloads, widi 
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abmidttEice of pheaMnUi parlandges, and odier gMiie* 

There are myriads of small birds: durasbea, fieldfaresy 
and blackbirds; and even magpies and jays. Tbe 
livers of geese are esteemed a peculiar delicaoy. . Some 
poulterers have a mode of making them grow to an 
enormous size. This is said to be e£Pected by keeping 
the geese in very small pens, where they cannot move, 
by cramming them chiefly with Indian wheat, and al« 
lowing them little or no water. Sturgeon are alniost 
always to be seen in the market ; and carp axe here in 
great abundance. As an appendage to the fish-mar- 
ket, must be mentioned that of tortoises, frogs, and 
snails. Two species of tortoise are sold at Vienna; 
one as food, and the other to be used for soup. They 
cost about a shilling each. Frogs are another delicacy. 
Both the common and edible frogs are eaten; but the 
former is much less esteemed, as its flesh is not so 
white as that of the latter. The hind-legs only are in 
request; and two pairs cost about three half-pence. 
The fore-legs and the livers are chiefly used for soup. 
These animals are brought from the country, thirty or 
forty thousand at a time; and are sold to the great 
dealers, who have conservatories for them; large 
holes, dug four or five feet deep, in the ground. The 
mouths of the conservatories are covered with boards 
and with straw in severe weather. The large snails 
(helix pomatiaj are eaten here, and by no means from 
motives of economy; for, at the taverns, seven of 
them are diarged the same price as a plate of veal or 
.beef. They are eaten boiled, fri^d in butter, and 
sometimes stuffed with farce-meat. Their sliminess, 
however, remains after they are cooked; and y^ at 
Vienna, they are considered a delicacy! 

Baron D'Uklanski visited Laxenhurg^ a ^vpurite 
country-seat of the emperor Francis. On entering the 
grounds, he took the first path that presented itsdlf to 
his view. This, winding through a grove of lime-trees, 
led him to a hermitage, the door of which he opened. 
The hermit appeared to be reading in his closet: his 
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mnam^wUie beard descended to Us wiist, and hk Imyw 
was furrowed wkh age. The baron, feavfbl of dis« 
torbing Imn, sofUy placed his foot upon the threshold* 
He bad no sooner done than this, than the hermit 
arose, and appeared to fix his eyes stedfiistly upon the 
intruder. It was then discovered that this apparent 
hermit was nothing more than a waxen figure, the 
springs of which had been touched, by the act <^ step- 
ping upon the floor of his dwelling. 

In an adjoining room the baron observed a flight of 
steps: these his curiosity prompted him to ascend. 
On reaching the top, a folding-door flew open, and 
discovered to him, in a recess, a figure, snuffing with 
peculiar sweetness, her right hand placed upon her 
heart, and her left holding a branch of myrtle. Beneath 
it was inscribed, in letters of gold, *' Gonstakcb !*' 
This symbol of unshaken attadmient was fonned in 
wax, and had been placed there by order of the em- 
per<», on the preceding anniversary of his wedding- 
day. 

From this peaoe-breatluBg retirement, the baron pro- 
ceeded, through a grove of beech-trees, to a hmpid 
hrook, which gently murmured over a bed of pebbles. 
Beyond it . lay a meadow enamelled with flowers and 
girt with wood. A Chinese bridge, which led across it, 
commanded many delightful prospects. 

A singularly whimsical erection, on the outermost 
confines of the park, next attracted the attention of 
the baron. It was so concealed among trees and 
bushes, that he could not have reached it without a 
guide. The roof was ornamented with an imitation of 
nigar-loaves; and from the eaves dangled pairs of 
scales and fishes. One room was filled with wax- 
figures: here an old man, with withered features, ap- 
peared to. read a book; and opposite to him stood a 
matron, crooked and wrinkled, an emblem of con- 
sumption. These were contrasted by two rosy- 
cheeked children, placed on the other side. The 
dressing-room was peopled with apes, spaniels. 
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biboons, &&; one df which hdd a comb, Ae 
■eoond a painubox, the third a powder^boxt &c« The 
conoelrt«room of this edifice, instead of being hung 
with ttpeatry, was papered with music; and musi- 
aal iastruments were placed along its walls, instead of 
si^^has and chairs. Another room was adorned with 
copper-plates; and the wine repository was under the 
irery roof of the house, where the casks, vato, wine- 
presses, and buckets, were, like furniture, arraigned 
found the garret. The windows of this extraordinary 
building were of stained-gkss, and ornamented with a 
singular variety of objects: combs, forks, ladders, 
knt¥es» pins, rakes» and etwee*cases, weve strangely 
grouped together* 

Leaving this place, Baron D'Uklanski proceeded to 
a part of the park that was embellished by a broad 
eainal; and where an uniformed Charon attended, with 
a party-coloured gondc^ to ferry over the wait- 
ing stranger to an island. Through thickets of 
hawthorn, barbary, acacia, and eglantine, the baron 
was conducted to a sequestered plain, bathed by a 
Iske, in the midst of which appeared an ancient casde. 
A draw-bridge led him into the lonely hold. Here 
one room was fiUed with knights on honeback, armed 
cap-a»pee. The armour was that which had anciently 
belonged to some of the greatest German heroes; and 
the nund was carried back, with pleasing reverence, 
to ages past. . The knights' drinking-room contained 
$, great variety of cups of ivory, coial, agate, jasper, 
and crystal; and had also numerous goblets in gold 
and silver, curiottsly embossed. A ^ird room was 
adorned with ancient German pictures. Undergroond 
was a dungeon, lighted only by loop-holes fiom above. 
Damp and disagreeable vapour assailed the baron, as 
he doMended into this place of horror, where a heavily^ 
ironed knight lay extended upon the ground. On one 
side of him was an empty water-jug, and on the other 
a piece of bladk bread. His haggard eye exhibited 
gnd, and his £»llen cheek famine. Heexteaded bis 
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emaciated band, as if to solicit charity: it Vftd a wax 
figure; but it exhibited the dreadful consequences of 
a cruel imprisonment, in such forbidding features, that 
the baron left the place with horror. 

The Imperial Palace of Schcenbrun^ is distant about 

half an hour's walk from Vienna. It is a iraat edifice, 

but is chiefly celebrated on account of the park, whidi 

is extensive, and laid out in the antiquated French taate. 

Embowered walks afford shelter from the scorching 

rays of the sun; but rows of trees, cut, by rule and 

line, into green walls and compartments, are offensive 

to the eye of taste. The botanical garden is admirably 

arranged. The hot^houses are said-^to be the finest 

in Europe. One range of them is ninety yards long* 

and tinrty feet high; and another range 'is nearly as. 

high, and more than a hundred yards long. The 

rarest palm-trees, and shrubs peculiar to tropical di* 

rbates, flourish here in all their native luxuriance. A 

great number of rare birds are permitted to fly about 

these houses without restraint. Contiguous to the 

garden is a menagerie, where each of the larger ani* 

mals has an area to itself^ secured by iron bars. 

Schoenbrun is one of the most favourite places of re- 
sort, to the inhabitants of Vienna ; and, the Prater except-* 
ed, DO scene can be more lively or animated than this. 
On the green before die principal inn of the village, 
amusements of various lunds are exhibited to the 
visitors : harlequinades, vaulting on thd tight-rope> dan* 
cing, and music, frequently occupy a great portion both 
of the day and night. 

From Vienna, Baron D'Uklanski visited the hatha 
of Baden. Here, he says, the people of all nations 8»* 
semble. He saw Russians, Germans, Englishmen, 
Turks, Prussians, Swedes, Greeks, Portuguese, Italians, 
and even Americans. Uj^ards of three thousand 
strangers give, to this little town, a liveliness which is 
truly surprising: all bathe or amuse themselves, for 
the place seems as if it were made for pkastffe* 
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The baths cannot be exceeded. Their waters, which 
ttre supplied from sulphureous springs, can be regulat- 
ed, by the bathers, to any height; an4 the reservoirs 
are lined, both at the sides and bottom, with smooth 
boards. The stools and benches are of deal, but 
white as snow ; and the dressing-rooms are furnished 
with every requisite convenience. 

About eleven o'clock, every morning, the company 
resort to the adjacent park ; and the promenade soon 
becomes crowded. This continues till about noon, 
when musicians make their appearance, and dancing 
commences in the pavilion. 

From a lofty eminence, called Mount Calvary, at a 
Utde distance from the park, there is a boundless and 
, beautiful view. The town of Baden and the adjacent 
country appear like a map below. Vienna, Schoenau, 
Foeslau, and numerous villages, towns, and chateaus, 
mterspersed with fields, pasture-grounds, and groves, 
contribute to form one of the most pleasing scenes that 
can be imagined. 

About two miles from Baden is the handsome estate, 
called Schcenauy which formerly belonged to Baron 
Braun. Nature and art have each done wonders here : 
hills and dales, rocks and grottos, rills and ponds, 
are seen in pleasing variety, with cascades and beauti- 
ful vistas. In every direction is discovered some strik- 
ing object: now it is the plain chateau of SchcBnau ; 
now an extensive meadow ; here a sombre grove, or a 
mountain towering to the sky; there a cascade, in 
whose crystal wave the sun-beams tremble. At the 
head of a lake towers an enormous rock ; this conceals 
a grotto, into which a sombre path descends : a flam- 
beau is requisite, for the visitor to find his way, through 
its mazes, to a black folding- door, which opens by a 
secret spring: this is tte Temple of Night. Twelve 
columns of white marble* support its circular firma- 
ment; and its frieze, like a zodiac, bears the twelve 
celestial signs. Morpheus, with a horn in his hand; 
Sleep, as a yonth crowned with poppies; Dreams, as 
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winged infimto; and all tbe other attributes of rest are 
carved between the eoliunns. The principal nicha 
contains the goddess of night, formed in wax: a black 
veil, spangled with stars, descends from the head: in 
her right l^nd she holds a £untly-glimmering lamp of 
alabajitary and in her lell the reins of her sable steeds* 
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HUNGARY. 

Narrative of Travels from Vienna info Hungary^ to 
Grosfvardein, By Robert Townson, LL.D. FM.S. 
Edin. - 

Dr. Towkson, accompanied by a servant who had re- 
sided several years in Hungary, set out from Vienna 
on the 5th of May, 1793. He s^it his portmanteau, 
by the diligence, to Oedinburg, and travelled on foot. 
The country through which he passed was very plea- 
sant. In many parts of the road he had a view of the 
Danube on his left; and, at no great distance on the 
right, was a range of hills, which extended in a direc- 
tion nearly north and south. At the foot of these hills 
many villages were scatt^ed; and some mountains be- 
yond them were covered with snow. 

At a village where Dr. Townson stopped fbr the 
nighty he found, as he hiftd expected, very bad fare. 
All his attempts to persuade the landlord to put 
dean riieets on his bed were in vain: the man said 
that he could not alwi^s be putting on dean sheets. 
The doctor, however, states that he had his revenge, 
&r he slept in his boots. In the ensuing morning he 
erossed the river LeUhOf and entered I^uiigary. 
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The cDvntryhere becomes more mie^em It id,liawever,| 
well cultivated; andconsiste claefly of c<Hni*land, with 
some pasture* Its gentle elevations fit it fi)r the growth 
of vines, which, in various parts, are planted on banks 
exposed to the sun. Intermixed with the vines are a 
great number of standard peach-trees. They were, at 
this time, in full bloom ; but peach-trees, in Hungary, 
are more pleasing to the eye than the fruit is to the 
palate, for it has very little fliakvour. 

In his^ road to Oedinburgh, Dr. Townson met many 
cartloads of fowls going to the markets at Vienna: he 
also met two or diree numerous parties oi pilgrims, 
men, women, and children, who were going to the 
church of St. Maria of Zell in Styria. 

Oedinburgh is an old and irregularly-built town; 
but its suburbs contain some good houses. Its inha- 
bitants are about twelve thousand in number. At this 
place are annually sold as many as forty tiiousand 
head of cattle, and one hundred and fifty thousand 
hOgs ; and a considerable quantity of wine is made in 
its vicinity. 

From Oedinburgh, Dr. Townson rode to one of the 

SJaces of Prince Esterhazy, the richest nobleman in 
unwary. This palacse is kept in the best possible 
order; but nothing can make it an agreeable r^idence, 
for it is situated on a fiat, near the most fenny part of 
the Neusidle lake* Behind the house is a wood, pret- 
tily laid out, with some neat Chinese summer-houses. 

Among the hilk, five or six miles soudi^'West of 
Oedinburgh, is a coal-mine. But here, as over the 
whole continent, there exists a strong prejudice against 
the use of coal. 

As there was no puUic conveyance to Raab, the 
next town which Dr. Townson intended to viat, on 
his way to Buda, he prooured, in Oedinburgh, what is 
called a forespan: thstt is, an ordor from tltt magis- 
t^rates, to the judges of the peasants, to -suraly the 
bearer of it with horses to the next station. For this 
the traveller pays at the rate of about sixpence esch 
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horse. When hi« carruige was brovghty ha feud 
that it was a peasanl's four-wheeled hay-cart^ 
drawn by a pair of little lean horses. This, howevert 
is not so despicable a mode of conveyance as Elnglisb* 
men, in general, may be inclined to imagine. In Hun- 
gary it is by no means unusual to see decently-dressed 
people travelling thus. Had it, however, been in 
England, says Dr. Townson, the general opinion would 
have be^ that he was a vagabond dbout to be con- 
veyed to gaol; and that the servant, who canied his 
gun, and wore his cutlass, was the gaoler. 

After having proceeded three or four hours, at a 
jog-trot, he arrived at a village, where he had to change 
horses. As, in these places, there are no inns, it is 
customary to drive up to the judge's house, and show 
him the jorespan order; on seeing which, he is oWged 
either to go himsielf, or to send his deputy, to the pea- 
sant whose turn it is to serve. If the peasant happens 
to live at a distance, and the horses to be at grass, the 
traveller is often detained an hour or two, and even 
more, before he can get them; for the horses are never 
kept in readiness. 

These judge* are peasants, and have ^ attth4>- 
rity only over other peasants. Sometimes they 
are appointed by the lord of the village; sometimes 
elected by the peasants themselves; and sometimes by 
the peasants jointly with their lord. They have but 
little authority, and are distinguished by having in 
their hand a stick, the most common, the most expres- 
sive^ and the most useful ensign of power amongst a 
rude people. 

The next station at which Dr. Townson changed 
horses, was a large and well-built village. As the 
day was a holiday, he had a tolerably good dinner; 
Vter which, while the horses were getting ready, he 
took a walk through the village. The peasants were 
clad in their best attire. Few dresses are moire be- 
coming lor a man than Uiat of the Hungarians: namely, 
long breeches, short jackets turned up with fyr, and 
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dKHTt boots with spurs. This, however, is not thd 
dress of common peasants : these generally wear grey 
.linen trowsers, with boots, or a kind of sandals: a 
i^ort shirt covers the upper part of the body ; and a 
wide coat, made out of sheep-skins, is thrown loose 
over the shoulders. The dress of the women is much 
like that of the Germans, and is very unbecoming* 

The country through which Dr. Townson next tra- 
velled was flat; and consisted of com and pasture- 
land, and woods. The houses of the peasants were 
chiefly composed of mud-walls and thatched roofs. 
In tins country the peasants are wholly dependent on 
^leir landlords; and, in the management of an estate, 
the rents of land are paid in personal services and 
the produce of the soil, in a manner somewhat similar 
.to the ancient feudal system in England. 

Raab is a somewhat large and weU-built town, 
.situated on the banks of a river of the same name, 
and contains firom twelve to thirteen thousand inhabit- 
ants. Dr. Townson found here a tolerably good inn 
and cofifee-house. The cathedral had lately been 
repaired and ornamented, in the modern style of archie 
tectuce. 

From Raab he proceeded to Dotis. The view of 
this town, with the plain in which it stands, and the 
hills which lie at its back, is very fine. The country 
through which he had recently passed was flat, and 
abounded in corn and pasture-lands. A great number 
of beautiful little quadrupeds, called marmots, (ardo- 
mys cUeUuSfJ were seen playing among the short grass, 
by the road-side, and on the banks. They were not 
very shy, yet they ran to the mouth of their holes, on 
the appearance of danger : here they sat upright, and 
looked about, but would suSer any one to approacl^ 
near enough to shoot them. Dr. Townson saw, at a 
distance, several bustards. 

Not far from Dotis are a house and gardens belong- 
ing to Prince Esterhazy. The gardens have an un- 
usual profusion of copious springs, which are formed 
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fflto kJces And cantds^ and are oveihting with wee{»ng- 
willoirs. 

l>o^ is built upon a rock of variegated red marble^ 
the upper bed of which is full of petrifactions. It has 
some extensive manufactories of woollen cloths; and 
a considerable quantity of coarse earthenware, of black 
colour, is made here. The latter, which is a rough 
imitation of Mr. Wedgwood's beautiful manufacture, is 
coloured by shutting up the oven before the fuel is burnt 
out; so that the articles it contains remain, for some 
time, in an atmosphere of smoke, the only colourings 
matter which is used. 

Just beneath the walls of the castle is a lake, five or 
SIX miles in circumference, which is more profitable 
than lakes in general are. Every three or four years 
it is drained, and the fish are caught; and, in the en* 
suing year, the bottom is sown with Indian corn, hempi 
&c. The fish, in some yearS) are said to be sold for 
more than seven hundred pounds. 

From Dotisj Dr. Townson went to Komom, a town» 
on the. banks of the Danube, containing about five 
thousand inhabitants. The Danube is here passed by 
what is called a flying-bridge. This is an improved 
kind of ferry-boat. A floor or stage, with a rail roimd 
it, is built upon two narrow barges, at a little distance 
from each other. In a cross bar, supported by two 
short masts or posts, is a groove, with a sliding pulley: 
to this is fastened the cable, which prevents it from 
heing carried down the stream; and the other end g£ 
the cable is fixed higher up the river, in a row of boata^ 
which are moored by means of anchors, but admit of 
a lateral movement: the bridge is impelled across the 
water by the power of tbe current. 

The fortress of Komom is famed, for having never 
been taken : the emperor, Joseph the Second^ ordered 
it to be demolished, and the materials to be sold. In 
the year 178d, it sufiered considerable injury by an 
earthquake. 
A bad inn, and nothing to be seen„ induced D'* 
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TowMm to pMt only bolf a day here. He bired  
cfaaiae and pair to carry him to Gran, which topm he 
readied in fitt evening. The road was good, and ex- 
tended ahmg the side of the Danube. 

The first object of carioeity which he viated at 
Grafi, wai the mined fortress, on a lime-stone rock, 
near the bank of the Danube: it ooimnaiids s 
fine view of die adjacent country. In this town there 
is a spring of tepid water; and another of water winaii 
fe se mhles that of Epsom in England. From the latter, 
great quantities of magnesia are manu&ctured. Mag- 
nesia, in a dry state, is also found here in great abun- 
dance. 

Ghran is the see of an archbishop, and has between 
five and six thousand inhabitants. The archbishop, in 
his official capacity, is the lord heutenant of the comntj : 
he has the exclusive right of crowning the king, and 
can create nobility upon the archiepiscc^pal domains. 
Whcgi the military force is caUed out to defend the 
country, he must bring a pair of colours into the fidd: 
and, with each colour, a thousand men. He ia like- 
wise a prince of the German empire. 

Betwixt Oedinburgh and Gran the country had been 
flat; but that which Dr. Towns<m now traversed was 
hilly. As he imagined he might have an opportunity 
of making some important mineralogical observationfi, 
he sent his portmanteau to Offen, by a carrier ; and» 
having put a change of linen into his servant's knap- 
sack, he set out on foot. For some distance the road 
extended along the foot of the hills. 

He slept in a kind of hedge ale-house, at the vOla^ 
of Fissegrade; and the room in which he slept served 
for brew-house, a lumber-room, and pantry. Roused 
firom his slumbers, by the attack of fleas, he rose with 
the sun; and, when he stepped out of the door, he 
was charmed with the beauty of the surrotindini^ 
acenery. Before him flowed the Danube, winding 
among hills covered with wood; and near the bank of 
Ae river, was an fmeient castle, on the top of an im- 

1 
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ineftse,. afaiost perpeiidiei]&r and enggy rock;, wbieh, 
towards the bottom, was covered with ▼ineyardt. He 
ascended to the castle, amdy firom ita walls, had a d^ 
Ughtful view. This casde^ though ih>w ia mins, was 
once a princely dwelliiig; and had been frequently in- 
habited by the kings of Hungary. Some of the Hun> 
garian sovereigns have died here* 

Frcnn Viss^frade^ Dr. Townson followed the conne 
of ^le river, which flowed among tolerably high hiHik. 
At a village where he stopped, and was obliged to 
pass the night, he feond no other food than coarse 
brown- bread, and sour wine. But, as the landlady 
could give him nothing but bread to eat, he says, i^ 
took pity on him, and, thoogh it was a very wann 
night, she gave him a double portion of feather-beds 
to cover hims^ with* In Hungary and Germany it 
is a great inconvenience, that, instead of sheets, blan- 
kets, and qadts, a Kght kind of feather-bed is used. 
This is always too short; and, the same bed being in 
use hoA fas winter and sonnner, tibe trav^er has no 
remedy, if he finds himself too hot, but to get on the 
outside of it, and so have no covering at all. It ir 
likewise a cause of undeanfoess, as the upper sheet is 
sewn to the under part of this feather-bed; or, what is 
more common, the feather-bed is put into a dark- 
coloored case, and then no upper sheet is used. As 
far as concerns inns, this part of Hungary is in much 
the same state that it was two centuries ago. 

Oh the ensuing day, Dr. Townson reached Suda ot 
0/cn, the capital of Hungary. It has neither fortifi- 
catioaa nor gates; and, as those parts that are adja- 
cent to the entrance, are inhabited by Jews, it is not 
necessary to say that, to a traveler, the first iqipear- 
anoe of this city is indicative of poverty and filtfamess. 
Its extent, however, appeflved to Dr. Townson to be 
very ereat; for, judging by the time that he was occu- 
pied m going to the inn, he thinks it must be three or. 
fimr mSes long. It is, in &ct, composed of two cities. 
Pest and Bvm; for tbcy art separated oi^y by the 
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Dannbe* over wfaidb there is a bridge of boats. Pe^ 
is supposed to contain about sixteen thousand, andj 
Buda twenty-two thousand inhabitants. 

The finest public buildings are in Pest, and within 
the fortress* The royal palace is a vast and stately 
edifice. The hospital for invalids is fine and spacious, 
and the internal economy of it good: it is calculated to 
accommodate four thousand men; but, on emergencies, 
can receive double that number. The university has 
a rich foundation of twenty thousand pounds per an- 
num; four thousand of which ate applied to pay the 
4salaries of the professors. The library of the univer- 
sity occupies an extensive hall, but posessses too few\ 
modem books of science: the botanical garden is 
good. 

On Sundays and great festivals, the inhabitants of 
Buda are often entertained with bull-fights, bear-baiting, 
and other similar amusements. They .sometimes have 
balls on Sunday evenings ; and, in the vicinity of the 
city, there are several inns pleasantly situated, in re- 
tired spots, to which persons of all ranks go for re- 
creation. Though cofiee-houses are little known in 
the northern part of the continent, this town has seve* 
ral good ones. 

The hot baths are the most remarkable objects in 
Buda. The water springs up in several places, and in 
great abundance. There are large baths for the com- 
mon people; and others, more commodious, for per- 
sons who can pay for them. The first time that Dr. 
Townson went into one of the private baths, the water 
was so hot that he was glad to get out of it again: but 
this was his own i^ult, as it could have been made oi 
any temperature. Near this bath was a pond of hot 
water, full of fish. The pond was very deep, and h&d 
a communication with the bath. 

During his. residence ih this town, a. fair was held &t 
Pest, which lasted eight Or teaa days. It wap attended hy 
many shoprkeepers from Vienna, who brought merchan- 
•dise for sale. The chief artides of traffic are, the natu- 
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ral prodttctHMis of Htingnryt particularly horses. The 
latter are driven here in troops, from the great Pusztas 
or conmKHds, in the interior of the country: they are 
quite wild, and have never had a halter about their 
heads* On their arrrival at the fair, they are driven 
into folds; and, in this manner, are shown and sold. 
When a purchaser has bought one of them, it is no 
easy matter to catch and take it away. A noose, at the 
end of a long rope, b put upon a pole, and is endea- 
voured to be thrown over die horse's head; butoflen 
without success: in such case, the noose is laid upon 
the ground, and the keeper endeavours to catch it by 
the 1^.. As soon as a horse is caught, the utmost con* 
fusion takes place. Several of the keepers endeavour 
to haul it on one side, for the purpose of putting a halter 
round its head : for this purpose, three or four stout 
fellows dart upon, and seize it by the ears, head, and 
neck. These often succeed in putting on the halter ; but 
it is requisite to throw down the stronger and more 
s{Hrited hors^. The leading of the horse away often 
gives no less trouble. For this purpose the buyer has, 
at hand, a strong and steady horse; and the two are 
fastened together, with a short rope, by their heads. 
The whc^ business appears to be extremely danger- 
ous, betit to the keepers and the horses. 

Qjsen, she^ hides, tobacco, and numerous other 
artides, are auo sold at this fair. Recruiting parties 
are as common here as at the fairs in England. 
These afforded Dr. Townson an opportunity of 
seeing some Hungarian dances. They were neat; but, 
being a kind of hornpipe, were very fatiguing. The 
men wore the hussar dress. The rowels of their spurs 
were very large, but without points; and spme of the 
spurs had double rowels. Throughout the dance, a 
great deal of noise was made, by the men striking their 
«purs against each other, and by slapping their hands 
upon their boots and breeches. 

l^rom JBudB) Dr. Townson proceeded towards £ro 
lau. He left ihe main road at Gyongyes^ and directed 

H 
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his steps northward, to the mountains of> Maira, in 
search of an extinct volcano, which had been mention- 
ed to him as still distinguishable among these moun- 
tains. This gentlemen observed some extensive rocks 
of Breccia, and others of reddish-brown porphyry ; to- 
gether with several volcanic remains; but there was no 
appearance of a crater. The hills were covered with 
wood, particularly with oak-trees and firs. Near Ma- 
tra was an alum- work, which employed twenty or 
thirty hands. As he was returning to Gyongyes, a wolf 
crossed the road twice, and each time within ^e dis- 
tance of forty yards from hhn. 

In this part of Hungary, the price of labour, for 

men employed in the vineyards, is from five-pence to 

' seven-pence a day. They provide their own food ; but 

eft<;h of the vine-dressers generally receives a dram and 

a bit of bread, at the end of his day's work. 

Dr. Townson now continued his route to Erlau. 
The country from Gyongyes to Compot is well culti- 
vated, partly for corn, and partly for- tobacco; and, 
from Compot to Erlau, the corn-land is intermixed 
with woods. 

Near Erlau he remarked several kinds of volcanic 
remains, particularly a great quantity of pumice, which 
retained its silky appearance, and was so li^t as to 
float when immersed in water. The fortress of this 
city stands on a rock of volcanic substance. 

The hills around Erlaii are covered, almost to their 
summits, with vines. Not far from the town is a hot 
spring, which is used for bathing; but the accommoda- 
tions are very bad. Dr. Townson was shown a place 
appropriated to the preservation of snails. It was a 
large hole dug in the ground, having a kind of wooden 
house by way of cover : the food of the animals wa« 
the refuse of garden vegetables, thrown into the hole. 

This city is justly famed for its wine, which, when 
good, is little inferior to Burgundy; but the bishop of 
Erlau possessed the exclusive right of retailing it^, and Dr. 
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TownsoD was niiable to get any that was fit to be 
drunk. 

In Hnngaiy the imis are on a system quite di0erent 
from ours. They, in general, belong either to the 
corporations of towns, or to the proprietors of the 
lands and villages, who draw from them a great 
revenue, by letting them out, on oonditicm of the 
innkeeper taking thmr wine and beer; or they give the 
innkeeper a fixed salary for his trouble, and receive all 
the profits. From this kind of monopoly it follows, 
that, in Hungary, a country famous for its wine, the 
traveller can never obtain a glass of good wine, ex^ 
cept in private houses. 

The university of Erlau is a fine building, which was 
erected at the cost of the bishop ; and, including its 
furniture, is said to have cost him two hundred thousand 
pounds steiling. The professors are well accommodated : 
the lecture-rooms are very good ; and the chapel, the li- 
brary, and the hall for the public disputations, and for 
conferring academic honours, are very elegant. An 
observatory, belonging to this university, has been furi' 
nished with instruments from London; of which, a 
quadrant only is said to have cost fifteen hundred 
guineas. 

Besides the university, there is, in Erlau, nothing to 
detain a stranger. It is, in general, an ill-built place. 
Almost the only good houses that Dr. Townson ob- 
served, were those occupied by the canons of the 
Gftthedral. 

Having been advised to visit that part of Hungary 
which lies on the south-eastern side of the river Theis, 
as this was the rudest part of the kingdom, and where 
he coold best see the uncontaminated character of the 
Hungarians, he set out, in the afternoon of the 
]<kh of June, and travelled through a flat district, 
with com and pasture-lands, and here and there a vil- 
lage. He passed two small saltpetre-manufactories. 

Agriculture, in this part of die oountry, is in its 
most simple state; for the land is cultivated without 
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any application x>f taianurd. Hux^ary is famous for its 
horses ; but Dr. Townson thinks that its fame, in this 
respect, has arisen from confounding the general breied 
of horses with the horses of the Hungarian cavalry^ 
The former are, for the most part, small; and the lat- 
ter have either been brought from foreign countries, or 
are of foreign extraction. 

At Porosh, a village on the banks of the Theis, are 
some extensive magazines, where rock->salt, which is 
brought from the royal mines in the county of Mar" 
marutSj is landed and deposited. This salt is con- 
veyed down the river, upon floats formed of pine-trees. 
On these it is piled up, like bricks, in great pieces of 
from fifty to a hundred pounds in weight. The quan- 
tity annually landed is very great. At the housevibf a 
nobleman who resided in Poroslo, Dr. Townson drank 
some excellent Erlau wine, httle inferior to Burgundy. 
> After dinner he crossed the Theis, and went to Fu* 
red; a town or large village of five or six hundred 
houses. These, however, consist only of a ground- 
floor, and are thatched with reeds. The inhabitants 
are duefly graziers and farmers, many of whom have 
several hundred head of cattle and sheep. Some of the 
sheep are of the common kind; but the greatest num-' 
ber are of the Hungarian breed, C^^ strepsicerosj 
whose erect spiral horns, and long hairy fleeces, give 
them a very singular appearance. 

In this part of the country the Hungarian language 
only is spoken: the surgeon at Fured was supposed to 
have been the only person who could speak German. 
As many of die villages and small towns, in Hungary* 
have very bad inns, they are often provided with a small 
building or room for the transaction of public business) 
and for the accommodation of persons who .travel in the 
service of tlie public. Fured was one of these ; and 
Dr. Townson was obliged to go to the town-house, 
where he was put into a little dirty room, with a straw- 
bed: he had to send out for his victuals, and could ob-* 
tain nothing except eggs and sheep's butter. 
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The common people of Himgary, indeed, make little 
Qse of inns. Dr. Townson has oflen seen Hungarians^ 
on a journey, halt in large parties, like caravans, to 
pass tLe night in the open air. Some of them watch 
the horses, which are turned out to graze, whikt the 
others rest. At noblemen's houses he has seen 
the men-servants sleeping, in their clothes, in the 
court, on benches, tables, &c. Even opulent per- 
sons are not so nice in the article of sleeping as 
we are. One gentleman, whom Dr. Townson knew, 
always slept on a kind of sofk, "between two dressed 
deer-skins, only taking off his coat and boots. Most 
of them sleep in their drawers, and many in their waist* 
coats. 

Through a distance of near fifty miles the whole 
country was a common, in which Dr. Townson did not 
observe a single village; aU was an immense and bound* 
less waste. Thousands of horses and cattle are fed upon 
this common ; and the hardy keepers, covered with their 
rough sheep-skin clothing, continue out with them for 
many suoeessive weeks. These herdsmen adopt the prac- 
tice of besmearing their shirts with hog's lard, and the fat 
of hacon, ' by way of cleanliness. Thus anointed, they 
can wear their slurts a whole summer without washing 
them; and it is aaid that, by this means, they are kept 
free from those oreaturea " whose hourly food is hu- 
nuin gore." Dr. Townson saw here some large birds 
of pney, whinb he supposed to be vultures. 

Debretzin^ though a town containing thirty thousand 
mhabitants, is situated in a country destitute of springs, 
rivers, building«>materials, and fuel. As a town, it is 
one of the worst that can be imagined. It is surround- 
ed by a hedge; and the town-gates like our field* 
gates, axe stuck with thorns and brambles. With very 
few exceptions, the houses consist merely of a ground- 
floor : they are thatched, and have their gable ends 
towards the street. Most of the inhabitants are Cal- 
vinists. There is at Debretzin an university, the stu- 
dents of which were, at this timey very numerous t 
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about four hundred were lodged within the building, 
and slept eight in a room. The professors or teachers, 
were four in number; and each received a salary of 
about sixty pounds a year. Besides the collegCi 
this place is famous for its soap-*manufactories. The 
soap is white, and remarkably hght and spungy; and 
ui made from a mineral alkah or natron, which b found 
in an efflorescent state, on the sandy soil, near a 
lake, a few miles distant. 

On the J83d of June, Dr. Towi»on left Debret- 
xin, in a south-easterly direction, for Chroswardeiii, 
a town on the borders of Wallachia; and travelled 
over a country nearly similar in appearance to that 
which he had recently passed. It was, however, 
better inhabited ; for there were several large villages. 
Gtoiwardein is one of the prettiest towns in Hungary. 
Here every diing appeared gay: music and dancing 
were heard in almost every house ; and gigs, chaxiots, and 
other carriages, were passing, in great numb^B, through 
the streets. 

At this place Dr. Townson attended the county- 
meeting. It was a very brilliant assembly. The gen- 
tlemen were all in elegant Hungarian dresses; and the 
debates were carried on in tl»^ Huiigarian language. 
After the business of the day was terminated, all the 
^company dined at the house of the deputy-lieutenant. 

The episcopal palace of Groswardein is a vast pile 
of building; and in the cathedral there are tombs 
of some Hungarian kings. 

In the afternoon. Dr. Townson went to the hot- 
baths, which are four or five miles fVom the city. 
Some of them were, at this time, covered only by a shed, 
^and others were quite open. In these baths were col- 
lected both Hungarians and Wallachians, of all.ages, and 
both sexes, with skins of all hues, and features of all 
expressions. 
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HUNGARY CONCLUDED. 

In the eastern angle of Hungary is the province or prin- 
cipality of Transylvania, This was formerly annexed 
to Hungary, but it has now a detached, aristocratical 
government, hereditary in the princes and princesses of 
Austria. It is governed in the name of the prince and 
nobility, by a diet or state-assembly, which meets at 
Hermanstadt, the capital of the province* This coun- 
try produces a considerable quantity of corn and wine; 
and has many rich mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, 
quicksilver, and alum. 

About ninety-five miles south-east of Groswardein, 
and on a branch of the river Samos, stands the town of 
Colasvar. If is surrounded by an ancient wall ; and had 
an university, which was suppressed in the year 1782. 
South of Colosvar is the city of Weissenhurg or Carls-- 
hurgy beautifully seated on an eminence, near the river 
Maros. Transylvania anciently constituted part of the 
kingdom of Dacia; and this city was its metropolis, and 
the seat of its monarchs, who had a palace here. The 
name of Carlsburg it received from the emperor Charles 
the Sixth. The distance hence to Hermanstadt^ the 
capital, is about forty-five miles. This is a strong city, 
fortified with a double wall and a deep moat. luf the 
great square is the house of the governor, built in a 
good style, and containing many valuable pictures. 
Hermanstadt is the see of a bishop. 

In the province of Upper Hungary, and one hundred 
and forty miles west of Hermanstadt, is Tameswar^ the 
capital of a province of the same name, and the see of a 
Greek bishop. It is a regularly-built, and strongly- 
fortified town, which contains about seven thousand in« 
habitants, and stands in the midst of a morass. 
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An almost uninterrupted plain extends Scorn Taine»- 
war, northward, to Grosmardem. 

Narraiive cfDK. Townson's raumfrom Grotwarddn, 
btf Kesmark and SchemnUx, to Vienna. 

After a short residence at Groswardein, Dr. Townson 
returned to Dehretzin^ whence he proceeded to ZV^ay,a 

?lace which has long been celebrated for its vineyards, 
'his town, though but a poor place, is situated on a 
rich soil, and at we junction of two considerable rivers. 
When Dr. Townson was here, the inn was so bad that 
the director of a royal salt-magazine, to whom he had a 
letter of introduction, took him to his house and hospi- 
tably entertained him for several dam Tokay 
wine is manufactiured only in small quantities, and is 
sold, even here, at a <rery high price, as much as half-a 
guinea a bottle. At Pest, Dr. Townson was charged 
eighteen-pence, English, for each glass. This wine has 
its peculiar quality, not merely from the kind of grapes 
of which it is made, but from a portion of luscious, 
half-dried, and shrivelled grapes being mixed with the 
common ones. Wine of similar quality is manufactured 
at several other places in this part of Hungary. 
. In a north-westerly direction from Tokay lies 
Cas€haUf the metropolis of Upper Hungary. The 
largest street of this town is broad and regular, and con- 
tains some good houses of the nobility, and an elegant 
coffee-house, over which is an assembly room. The 
principal church is a Gothic edifice, in a good state of 
preservation, and is the only object worth seeing. The 
number of inhabitants in Caschau b estimated at about 
six thousand. 

Dr. Townson made an excursion to Czerweniiza, dis- 
tant a short day's journey. Near this place are some 
important cpal mines^ which belong to the Austrian 
government; but the place itself is a miserable village, 
destitute even of a public house. He ascended a large 
swelling hm, of considerable height, towards the mines. 
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This hilly which is some miles in extent,had beta opened 
in several plaees, and in three with considerable success* 
Over these guards were placed, to prevent any per- 
sons from cygging into them, except those who were au* 
thorized by die government. The rock which contains 
the opal, lies beneath the soilf and seldom extends 
deeper than a few yards : it is taken out as from a com- 
mon stone-quanry. Several kinds of opal are foimd. 
hiere, some of which are of no value to the jeweller. 
Akhoi^h the mines had not been worked for two or 
three years. Dr. Townson was enabled to obtain some 
iDtaresting specimans. It is generally supposed that 
all the more valuable opals, which pass, in commerce, 
under the name of oriental opals, are obtained from 
these mines. Four centuries ago, as many as three 
hundred men were employed in them. 

After having wandered about the hills for three or 
four hours. Dr. Townson returned to Caschau. Thence, 
on the 15^- of July, be set out, in a north-westerly di» 
recdouy to visit two very extraordinary caverns; and, 
in the morning of the 14th, he entered one of them* 
Its mouth is at the bottom of a Iime*stone precipice, 
one hmidred and fifry feet high; and is about two 
yards broad, but so low that the person who enters it is 
obliged to stoop. Dr. Townson was conducted by a 
guide; and th^ each carried a lighted torch made of 
wood. He soon found himself in the midst of an im- 
mense cavern, which had a communication with nu-N 
merous other caves and passages. Some of these 
had considerable streams of water running through 
them: in some places were large stalactites, as thick as 
the body of a man, which hung pendent from the roof; 
in others the stalactites, overloaded by their own weight, 
had frllen down, and lay prostrate on the ground. Dr. 
Townson and his guide wandered about for three or 
four hours in this awful gloom. They lost their way, 
and it was not without great difficulty Uiey were able to 
extricate themselves from the labyrinth. So intricate 

uS 
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are the pusages through this extraordiaary range of 
caTems, that, Dr. Townson says, thongh a men shooid 
have lights and food enough to last him for a month, he 
would not probahly be able to find his way out of them, 
without the assistance of a guide. It is stated that, 
several years ago, two members of the Royal Society of 
London were sent into Hungary, for die purpose, 
chiefly, of examining this cavern; and that, afber having 
remained in it three days, they could neither reach the 
end of it, nor discover any other opening than that by 
which they had entered. 

The other cavern which i)r. Townson visited, was a 
Ht/w miles distant, near the village of SzilUte. It con- 
nsted of several vaults, and was nearly destitute of sta- 
lactites. The inhabitants of the adjacent country be- 
lieve that this cavern possesses the remaiitable property 
df being really colder in summer thah it! winter: that, 
during summer, the water within it is frozen, and that 
in winter it is thawed. This is not the opinion' of the 
common people only ; for many of the learned (entertain 
Uie same notion. A statement to this purpose has even 
been inserted in our Philosophical Transactions. 
There is, however, a fallacy in the of^servations which 
have been made : this has arisen from persons depend- 
ing too much on 'their own sensations, and nc^gtecting 
the only proper gauge of heat and c6M, the thermo- 
meter. Dr. Townson, indeed, found ice within the ca- 
vern near midsummer, but it was in a state of thaw; 
and at the commencement of frosty weather, hi the au- 
tumn, when the whole surrounding country is covered 
with ice and snow, it is probable that the cavern will 
not have attained such a state of temperature, as to 
have its waters frozen. 

From this cavern Dr. Townson descended, for a con- 
iiderable distance, by a very steep road, into a well- 
cultivated valley, which separates the mountains of 
hmestone from those of slate; and he soon afterwards 
trnved at l^tenau, a small but tolerably well-built 
town, in the hills adjacent to Rosenau, there wers. 
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lbn|i«}3r» Bevet$l important nunes of cimutbar, quick* 
silver, and antimony. 

ScAaiolniiZf the town which Dr. Townson next reach- 
cdy 13 old and irregularly built. It is situated in a nar- ' 
row valley, and in the midst of slate^hills, which con- 
tain some important copper*mines.. From tliis place he 
psoceeded towmrds the Carpathian Alps. During his 
joiuney lie was entertained with some fine wild scenery ; 
and the view of the plain, in which Iglo and several 
other towns and villages are situated, was extremely 
beautifuL 

I^is a ccHisiderable town, which consists chiefly 
of one broad, well-built, and regular street. From 
this place Dr. Townson proceeded through Leutckau 
toKesmark. 

For two or tlnree days the weather had been wet^md 
Mormy; and some people in the neighbourhood had 
been killed by lightmng. It, however, had cleared up^ 
and the alps of Kesmark, which he had not be- 
fore seen, in consequence of the clouds in which they 
had been enfveloped, now appeared in all their towering 
maiesty, and apparently just above him. 

On the 3d of August, accompanied by his servant, 
two guides, and a tnan and horse to carry provisions, 
he ventured, to ascend the adjacent steeps. Near the 
edge of a small lake, at the height of one thousand six 
hmidred and eighty*four yards above the level of the 
se% the p«rty passed the night, having made a cheering 
fire of pine-trees, which they cut down for the purpose. 
From this spot, on the ensuing day. Dr. Townson was re^ 
sdived, if possible, to ascend the great Kesmark Peak : but, 
notwithstuftding midsummer had been passed more than 
six weeks, the summits of all the heights were still co- 
vered with snow ; and he was unable to reach a greater 
elevation than about five hundred and sixty yards above • 
the spot where he had spent the night. After having 
continaed some days among the mountains, having, 
with excessive fatigue, ascended some of the summits, 
sAd made many interesting discoveri^, both of minerals . 
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and plants, he returned to the village of Kesmarlf* 
Here he continued two days : these he was glad to oc-^ 
cupy in drying numerous specimens of plants, which he 
had gathered in the course of his excursion; and in re* 
covering from his &tigue. 

On Wednesday, the 14th of August, he set out, to 
ascend the Teak of Lomnitz, the loMest of the whole 
Carpathian chain. He left Kesmark ahout noon, and 
transported his provisions, &c, to AU Waldorf , a village 
at the foot of the Alps, where he engaged two chamois- 
hunters as guides. From this place they ascaided the 
mountains, and passed the night amongst them. Dnr- 
ing the night the wind roared tremendously among the 
rocks. In the morning. Dr. Townson proposed to 
scale the peak, hut the wind was too violent. He con« 
sequently sent one of his guides to the village, for an 
additional supply of provisions, spirits, and wine; and, 
in the mean time, amused himself with hotanizing' 
among the adjacent rocks and valleys. On the ensuing 
morning, the weather heing more moderate, he again 
set out on his proposed excursion. Accompanied by 
his guides, he scrambled up a ravine, which, in some 
places was filled with loose stones. The difficulties of 
the ascent were extremely great. In about two hours 
they reached the top of the rocks which formed the right 
side of the valley ; but, when there, they seemed to be no 
nearer the point of their destination than before. They 
were on a slope, which seemed to reach almost to the 
top ; and which was covered with great loose blocks of 
granite. From this spot innumerable difficulties vrere 
encountered; and, when they reached the peak, it wa» 
so steep, that, in order to ascend, they were obliged 
sometimes to wind round it, and sometimes to descend ; 
then to climb up the most craggy precipices, and s<»ne« 
times to walk upon excessively dangerous shelves oi the 
rock. At length they found themselves on the summit, 
and Dr. Townson was of opinion that they were the first 
who had ever been upon it. Measuring its perpendicular 
height, by means of the barometer, he states, diat it was - 
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tight thoiiaaad six hundred and forty feet ahove theleTel 
of the sea. The ascertaining of the height of this 
mountain, was aU the advantage that he obtained froto 
his dangerous and laborious expedition; for the clouds 
kept increasing, and entirely deprived him of the exten* 
sive views which he^^therwise would have had from so 
devated a situation. The party descended by nearly 
the same route that they had ascended, but not without 
peril; for even such persons as are most accustomed to 
traverse these alpine ridges, are fearful of doing ao 
whilst they are enveloped in clouds. Dr. Townson re- 
tamed, the next day, to Kesmark. 

In this town, the inhabitants of which are about 
four thousand m number, there are some impor* 
tant manufactories of linen; particularly of figured 
table4men. A considerable trade, also, is carried 
<Hi in wine. He lefl Kesmark in the morning of 
the i90th of August, and continued his tour westward* 
The corn-harvest had commenced a week or ten days 
before. Barley, oats, and rye, are the principal grain 
cultivated hare. Flax is a staple commodity ; but 
wheat is sown only in small quantity. 

Near the village of Gras Schlagendarf, Dr. Townson 
was shown a granite-rock, which some of the inhabitants 
were working for the garnets which it contained* 
These, however, were of a coarse kind, and not very 

valuable. 

From Vasetz, the highest situation in this part of the 
Carpathian Alps, he proposed to ascend another of the 
mountains, called Krivan. Its summit was, at this 
time, covered with snow. Accompanied by guides, and 
by two clergymen of the neighbourhood, he commenced 
his arduous task. The party passed the night near an 
old gold-mine; which was two thousand three hundred 
and eighteen yards above die level of the sea. In the 
morning the weather was so unfavourable, that all, ex- 
cept one of the guides and his servant, refused to accom- 
pany him any further. Not, however, deterred by 
their fears, he proceeded; and, a few hours afterwards, 
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i ireadiedtliesinnBiit, which he finmd to be ise diMuimd 
/ \ i three hundred and forty-three yards above the level of 
tke sea, and consequently somewhat lower than the JLom* 
Bite Peak. Clouds and mists, whidb totally impeded his 
view, and the g^ieral barr^ness of the roeka, with 
rmrd to alpine^plants, soon induced him to return. 

^Westward of this mountain is the town of Sck^mmiz, 
the principal mine-town in Hungary. The number of 
miners employed here by the crown, amounts to about 
eight thousand: they were formerly all trained to arms, 
but this custom is no longer observed. Their payment 
is regulated by the value of the ore which they find. 
Theste mines have a connexion with each other; and 
offer, in their whole extent, a series of subterraneous 
passages, nearly three miles and a half in extent. It is 
•aid that an Hungarian mine may be compared to the 
interior Sfrrangement of one of our best frigates ; where 
space is so husbanded, and cleanliness so strictly main- 
tained, that nothing is seen out of its place, and there 
is room enough for every operation.] 

From this place Dr. Townson went to another cele- 
brated mine-town, called Kremmtz* [It is envinmed 
by walls, and stands in an extremely elevated situation. 
llie art of mining, both here and at Sch^nnitz, is odbr 
ducted upon so magnificent a scale, and, at the same 
time, with such discreet economy, that the Germans 
appear to have left other nations fax behindy in the 
management of these important sources of natiiwal 
wealth. The annual produce of the gold and silver 
mines at Kremnitz is sadd to amount to about eight 
hundred thousand^ marks of silver, and three thousand 
marks of gold; yet the number of miners employed here 
is not equal to one-fifth of those employed in the 
mines of Schemnitz. 

The mud of many of the mines contains gold and sii^ 
ver particles. The washing of these is performed by t 
person holding in his hands a wooden vessel, ocmtiu^Doag 
the mud mixed with water. This he shakes by repeated 
concussicins against his body. During the operation) 
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dnally driven towards diie side of the vess^ in die form 
of a ydilow, shiniHg mud;, and. the silver is seen fol- 
lowing ity in a state of extreme di^ioa» not unlike 
ste^filmgs.] 

IlttBgary is pectdiarly.ricli in petrified wood» and 
paitacularly in the beautiful kind that is called wood- 
optL Of thisy Dr. Townson>saw some fine fragments 
wludh had been found near Kretmutz ; and^ in ihe Im* 
pciidl Museum, there are some pieces of Isrge trunks of 
trees. A gentleman who rendes in Galieia has a whole 
tree of petrified wood^ which measures ninety feet in 
length. 

From Kremnite, Dr. Townaen went towards Ko- 
nigrt>erg. A difl&cuUym procuring horses induced 
him to travel in the nightw As he parsed through some 
of die villages, he was amused by various gioups of 
women, who were employed in breaking flax, by the- 
li^t of fires. When, in the morning, 1^ reached Xq* 
nigsberg, he was gready surprised to find that there 
was no inn m the place. He consequendy repaired to 
the town-house: the magistrates were sitting; and, 
from some misnnderstandmg respecting his passports,:* 
he was unable to obtain accommodation. The buigo- 
master, however, took pity on him, and received him 
into his house as a friend. The mines near this place 
were formerly very productive; but, l^ely, they had 
been worked with loss. Mill-stones form here a con- 
siderable branch of commerce. 

On Sunday, the 6th of October, Dr. Townson left the 
wall-less and inn-less city of Konigsberg; and leaving* 
at thesiuae time, his friend the burgomaster, and (£r 
mining country, he set out towards Presburg. The- 
road to Saini Benedict was so bad, that, though he had 
fourhoraes, he was obliged to walk all the way; but,as 
the weadier was .fine and the country pleasMit, tb^ 
journey did not appear tedious. The monastery of 
Saint Baaedict, situated upon a rock, presents itself like 
a eastlci and oommands an extoisive view of the coun-? 
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2 below. All the rocks wluch Dr. Townson exaiiiiiw 
were of Breccia marble. From the imi he walked 
to the convent; but the monks having, some time be- 
fi>re, been expeDed, he found Uiere only a canon and 
some inferior officers. The cancm invited him to sup* 
per : the parish-priest was of the company, and the (mly 
huiguage spoken was LiUin. After supper a singular 
ceremony took place, the origin and meaning of which 
Dr. Townson could not learn : a kind of club or large 
spatula was brought out; with this he received three 
thumps on the back; and afterwards the albums or blank 
book of the monastery, was handed to him to write in. 

Setting off, in the ensuing morning, for Neitra, he 
left the narrow valleys and the hills, and entered on an 
extensive plain. Neitra is aioonsiderable town, agree- 
ably situated on a rising ground in a fine plain, and 
half surrounded by a river of the same name. Within 
die fortress is the episcopal palace. The market ap- 
peared to be wdl supplied, and had a fine show of frviL 
The rising grounds in the neighbourhood were planted 
with vines, which yielded tolerably good wine. 

Dr. Townson remained here only tiU noon, and then 
travelled through a flat and well-cultivated country to 
Tifmau* The number of churches, and the towers 
upon the waUs, announce this place to advantage ; and, 
in fact, it may be ranked among the first towns of the 
kingdom. It is regular, and well-built. The streets 
are broad; and, from its numerous churches and con- 
vents, it has often been called the Little Rome. The 
inhabitants are about seven thousand in number. 
T3rmau was once the seat of an university, but the 
buildings belonging to this establishment, had of late 
been converted into an hospital for in?alids. 

Proceeding along a good road, and through a flat 
oom-coutttry. Dr. Townson continued his journey to 
Presburg, a dty which bad been the seat of government, 
vrhen Buda was in the power of the Turks. It is wdl- 
built, and stands in a fine situation, on the banks of 
the Danubci which is here about two hundred and fifty 
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yards wide. The ninnber of inhabitaata is about 
twenty-eight thousand, one fourth part of whom are 
! Lutherans. The casino and other cofifee-houses would 
be admired even in Paris or London. 

Dr. Townson continued at Presburg only three or 
four days, and he made but few acquaintance: yet, so 
many as to ascertain that the libertinism of Vienna had 
readied Presburg. This, however, is easily accounted 
for, by the youth of fashion, both males and femaleflr, 
bang generally sent to Vienna for thdlr education. 

Near Presburg, Dr. Townson crossed the Danube, 
on a flying-bridge, like that at Komorn; and, after 
having travelled a few miles on an excellent road, he 
reached the confines of Austria. Here he bade a fare- 
well to Hungary; and, not long afterwards, found him* 
«elf once more at Vienna. 
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« 

GERMANY CONTINUED. 

Narrative of an Excursion from Vienna to Dresden^ 

By Baron D'uklanski. 

The Baron D*Uklanski, a Polish nobleman, one of the 
many individuals whom the successive wars of Buona- 
parte had driven from dieir homes, or forced into other 
countries, to seek the means of recovering their losses, 
or of procuring a temporary oblivion of their cares, 
travelled through Germany in the summer of 1808. 
From Vienna, in his journey towards Prague, he pass* 
ed through Znaim, Iglau^ and some other towns. The 
soil, of the intervening country, appeared extremely 
iertile, and to be cultivated with great industry. Pros* 



perity was observable anumg all classes. In Bobonia, 
homeweat, the soil is not equally rich, not is it cultivated 
with so much care as in the country around Vienna. 

The Bohemians are of the same origin as the Poles ; 
and their language is so nearly allied to the Polish 
idiom, that the Baron D'Uklanski was able, without 
difficulty, to make himself understood by them. This 
people plant an abundance of fruit-trees, and copiously 
eultiyate flax. From the latter, they weave checks and 
other kinds of linen cloths, which they transport to 
many distant countries. They are good-natured, 
officious, and civil: the Bohemian peasants take off 
their hats to every well-dressed person ; and the fe- 
males greet him with the singular salutation of^ 
** Praise be to Jesus Christ." 

Bohemia abounds with ores and mineral waters. 
It has also some rich silver mines, and several valuable 
mines of copper and tin. The baths of Eger, Top- 
lit2, and Carlsbad, are so celebrated, that thousands of 
visitors flock to them every year. 

PraguCf the capital of Bohemia, cannot be descried 
by the traveller, till he is close to its gates ; for it lies 
in a deep valley. Its environs are delightful. Mount 
Lawrence is studded with houses a^ its base, and itft 
summit is crowned with a statdy monastery. This 
height and Mount Ziska overlook the city; and if an 
enemy should secure the possession of these, the town 
must fall. Hence Prague, though otherwise strongly 
fortified, is ill qualified for a fortress; for it may be 
battered into atoms from the adjacent mountains; and» 
as it is a v^y populous town, containing more than 
eighty thousand iidiabitants, there would be no possi- 
bility for it to bold out, ailer the commanding heights 
were tak^i. 

In the river Muldaw^ which runs through this city, there 
•re Ouree bbnds. One of these, call^ the " Isle oi 
Venice," constitutes a beautifUl promenade. The 
bridge over the river is more solid than showy^ On 
its centre stands an image of St. Nepomac, whose 
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imaginsry office it is to protect the inhabitants of th« 
town from inundations: but he could not save hims^ 
from a watery grave; for he was thrown into the Mul-^ 
daw, by order of king Weneslaus. The mount on which 
the castle stands, commands a view beautifal beyond 
description. The whole city, with its main and bye 
streets, squares, and courts, is displayed at the feet of 
the beholder. Mount Lawr^ice on the right, Ziska 
on the left, the Muldaw winding through picturesque 
banks, ^ and the verdant islands, peeping above its 
waves, form prominent features in this grand pano* 
nma. 

The dock on the town-4iouse attracted the attention 
of the Baron D'Uklanski : it points out the hours, days, 
months, and planets; and has a zodiac on its dial. 
Whenever it strikes, two figures open a window, and 
make their obeisanee to the people. Death then pulls 
a bell, and nods, as though he would say, '* The hoxja 
is come;" whilst two other figures look at him, and 
shake their heads, as if to reply, " No.*' 

The baron, in examining the curiosities of Prague, 
visited the imperial library, which contoins upwards of 
one hundred and fifty thousand volumes: it is arranged 
in a suite of apartments which belonged to the Jesuit's 
College; and which, running quadrangularly ftrom one 
eatrmce to another^ forms a regular square. This li- 
brary contstins several remarkable manuscripts. 

There are, in Prague, an academy of painting, and 
a gallery of pictures. The latter owes its origin to a 
few wealthy individuals, who surrendered their private 
collections to the common use, and nused funds, by 
subscription, for the support of the establishment. 
Some of the pictures are very good. 

[Olmtttz, th^ capital of Moravia, is situated- about one 
hundred and twenty miles south-east from Prague. 
It is a fortified, well-built, and populous city, nearly 
surrounded by the river Moravia. It is divided into 
the Old and New Town, and contains twency^aix 
churches, five chapels, seven cMsters of moj^cs, and 
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two of nuns, and several hospitals. In this pla«e there 
was an university; bat, in 17789 it was removed to 
Brunn. The caMle of Olmutz b strong, and has often 
served as a state prison. On a rocky eminence^ at a 
little distance from the town, is a celebrated convent of 
the order of Promonstratenses.] 

Toplitc is distant from Prague about fifly-five 
miles; and the road to it is so heavy, that it is impossi- 
ble to proceed from one place to the other in less time 
than a day. Baron D'Uklanski travelled in a glass- 
coach, which he hired at Prague. Through a considev- 
able part of the distance the road was bordered by an 
uninterrupted avenue of fruit-trees; and open pbnta- 
tations, of pear and apple-trees, often extended beyond 
the reach of the eye: these could scarcely sustain the 
fruit with which they were laden. 

Near Thxan^ Baron D'Uklanski crossed the rirer 
Eger; and, at Loworiiz^ he viewed the field of battle, 
where, in the seven years* war, Frederick the Great ob« 
tained a memorable victory over the Austrian army. 
At the entrance q( the village, a vale extends to the 
left, which is encompassed by ridges of mountaiiis: 
this was the scene where the bloody spectacle was 
exhibited. 

From Loworitz the face of the country b^ins to 
swell: insulated protuberances, many of them in the 
strangest shapes imaginable, start up on the right and 
left: one of them has the precise form of a sugar-loaf. 
From WelnUfia, the road extends ccmtinually up hilL 
Rocks dose in on rocks, and stretch, in uninterrupted 
ledges, for a considerable distance. Ten miles firom 
TopliUB, the baron reached the loftiest summit of this 
chain. Here a delightful prospect was presented to his 
view. Between a double chain of mountains, steep 
precipices, and wood-clad rocks, extended beyond the 
reach of the eye; and a smiling valley presented itself, 
through whose verdant bosom serpentised a beautiful 
stream. From the midst of the valley, rose, like a 
giant, the i^astle-mounl of TopHtz, with whit# shining 
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ruins on its summit. Towards the right, stood the 
village of HestineSi whose handsome church stood con* 
spcaous to the eye: in the hack-ground, glittered, 
refnlg^ to the beams of the morning sun, the palace 
rf Sennmitz^* and on die left, appeared hamlets, gar- 
ieos, faraisv pastures, and flocks. 

TopUiz is situated in a beautiful country; but it is 
a small and ill-arranged town, which interests the stran- 
ger only by its baths. The hotel, to which the baron 
was conducted, commands one of the most beautiful 
prospeets imaginable, oi an oichanting vale, towering 
fflountams, the small town of Kraupen^ the handsome 
paik of Thorn, and the stone^bath peeping through an 
avenue of trees. 

When the baron was here, the number o£ bathers 
was fast decreasing; for the fine season was past, and 
Je mornings were becoming cold. The waters of 
T(^lit2 are chalybeate, and in great repute; but the 
badiing-rooms are very bad: their small size, and 
^ed stone-^alls and stone-floors, give them the ap- 
pcvftnce of dungeons. The baths are paved with 
n>ugli bricks. The stone-bath, which is at a little dis- 
tance firom the town, is the best of all : the basins of 
tbis bath are faced with stone, and their bottoms are 
covered with sand. The rooms are spacious and light. 
A shady walk of fruit-troes leads from this bath to the 
town. 

Sails are as frequent at Toplitz as they are at most 
other watering-places ; but the ball-room in the park 
^ paltry. The paric cannot boast of magnificence. 
^ome walks) a pond with a gondola, and a couple of 
^wans, are all ite attractions. There is, besides, a flower- 
f^ea, with a summer-house in it, where half-a- 
dozen olesmder-trees are shown as a rarity: but from 
«» part the public are excluded. 

At some distance from the town, is the Casilei*mount 
of Toplitz ; a conical rock^ the ascent to which is by a 
vpiraUy.winding path. On its summit are the ruins 
^f % castle, which was formerly a place of great 
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ttrength. The prospect from it is extremely bemti^ 
ful. 

At Kraupeuy a village near Toplitz, are some tin- 
mines, in which about a hundred men are employed. 
The road to it is very bad, being covered throughout 
with pointed flints, that are extremely uncomfortable 
to the feet. Baron D'Uklanski, being equipped, in a 
jacket, pantalomis, and a leathern cap, descended into 
this mine, by a flight of ladders, through a shaft eighty 
yards in depth. Here he beheld the men at work, and 
struck off, from the sides of the rock, some specimens 
of spar and tin-ore; and, having continued a short 
time in the mine, he emerged to day-light again. 

In his return to Toplitz, he visited the monastery of 
MarieschieUf pleasantly situated at the foot of one of 
the adjacent mountains. The church of this monastery 
has a covered walk round it ; and is reputed to con- 
tain a wonder-working image of the virgin, which at- 
tracts thousands of pilgrims, from distant parts. 

The young women of common rank, in this part of 
Bohemia, are as cleanly in their dress as the Mora* 
vians; but the style of their array is more modem. 
The Moravian females generally wear worsted stock- 
ings of a fiery red colour; and these, being upwards of 
two yards in length, are laid in folds> and make the 
legs appear like rolls of tobacco. Their jackets have 
a strange trimming about the waist, which looks like a 
row of small fur-cushions ; and their caps are deco- 
rated with enormous bows, either of very broad rib- 
bon, or of stripes of stiffly-starched muslin, which 
make them look like buckram. The bow is wora in 
Bohemia also, but more lightly and elegantly. The 
Bohemian maidens wear red or mazarine blue stays, 
the straps of which are confined, on their shoulders, 
by red, green, or sky-blue ribbons; and they wear no 
gown nor jacket over them. Their stockings and cap* 
are white, and are kept peculiarly clean. 

The practice of smoking, prevails throughout Aus- 
tria and Moravia. In the streets, en roads, and oa 
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promenades, pipes' are every where seen, puffing clouds 
of smoke to the skies. A foreigner, unaccustomed to 
tins practice, is nearly suffocated> on entering a coflfee* 
house, or a billiard-room. 

From Toplitz, pursuing his road to Dresden, the 
Baron D'Uklanski passed over the heights oH Giersherg ; 
ind, from one spot, where the road is cut through the 
solid reck, he had a most sublime and magnificent 
new of the surrounding country. This mountain 
constitutes a frontier between Bohemia and Saxony. 
On reaching its summit, therefore, the traveller finds, 
himsdf on the confines of another kingdom. This is 
immediately perceptible by the badness of the roads, 
which are nowhere in so miserable a plight as in 
Saxony. 

Beyond this spot the baron proceeded to the small 
town of Pima; where, in the seven years' war, Fre- 
derick the Great captured the whole Saxon army, 
without striking a blow. From Firna the road is bor* 
dered with 'Italian poplars; because it there meets the 
road from Pilnitz, the summer-residence of the king. 

The chateau of Pilnitz is delightfully situated : the 
Elbe flows beneath its windows, and reflects the whole 
face of the building. In its rear, vineyards descend 
from the mountain's ridge : these are intersected with 
whitewashed walls, which support the climbing ten- 
drils. It was at this place that Austria, Saxony, and 
Prussia, entered into the first coalition against France; 
but the king of Prussia, in 1795, by concluding a se- 
parate peace at Basle, left the coalesced powers in the 
lurch. 

At the distance of a few miles from Dresden^ the 
road approached the bank of the Elbe. Here partl- 
eolour^ gondolas, with gaily-painted rooms, scud 
along its' rapid wave; and the groves re-echo to the 
toundof the French-horn and the songs of the pas-> 
lengers. 

At the interior of its gates, Dresden presents to the 
aund an idea of liveliness; but it is silent within. AX* 
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tbough the baron entered it in the morning, a time 
when the greatest bustle prevails,, he found such empti- 
neift in the streets, that, in comparison with Vienna 
and Prague, it appeared to him to be forsaken. To 
judge by the silence which prevails in all its quarters, 
Dresden appears to contain scarcely forty thousand in^ 
habitants. This is particularly observable in the su- 
burb of Fredericstadt, where the pavement is OTer«t 
grown with grass, and where no persons are saen in 
the streets, but mendicant scholars, with black cloaks. 
These, being unprovided for by the government, go 
about, rattling iron-boxes, and singing hoarse choral 
songs, to excite the compassion of the inhabitants. 

During his residence at Dresden, Baron D'Uklanski 
visited the Prince Maximilian's garden, which he de«* 
scribes to have been small and neat, like a bundle of 
flowers : sometimes he walked to the Japanese palace ; 
and sometimes rambled along the enchiuating banks of 
the Elbe. The bridge over the Elbe constitutes here 
a fSishionable promenade: it is a masterpiece of archi« 
tecture, and commands many beautiful prospects on 
both sides. During the fine evenings, the spectacle 
becomes very interesting; for the semicircular seats 
on the piers are occupied with most of the beauty and 
fashion of Dresden. The baron found a great dif- 
ference between Vienna and Dresden. In the former, 
he remarked liberal sentiments and hospitality : in the 
latter, contracted minds and sordid economy. 

The <mly thing valuable here, is the gallery of pic- 
tures; but this a stranger cannot see, without paying 
two ducats to the superintendant, and as many florins 
to the servants. The government, not allowing, to 
its servants, wages sufficient for their subsistence, thus 
assigns them over to the purses of strangers. The 
gallery of Dresden is famous, both for the number and 
excellence of its pictures. It forms exJEietly such a 
square as the imperial library at Prague ; but two ad- 
. ditional rooms are here contrived in the centre. 

At the Zwinger is a cabinet of natural history and 
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of artificial curiositieB: in this cabinet are also deposit- 
ed many antiques; b\it access to it is denied, except 
on payment to the tiiistee, of two ducats, and to the 
attendant, of two florins. The treasury was not, at this 
tiine, shown to strangers ; because die most valuable 
jewels, in consequence of the war, had been pawned in 
Holland. 

The Saxon court adheres to the old etiquette ; and 
aO the inhabitants of Dresden appear to model them- 
selves after it. The Swiss guards, in the king's palace, 
are accoutred in a very bad taste, with yellow coats, 
and blue underclothes and stockings. Instead of fire- 
arms, they have enormous halberts, With spiked tops ; 
and, when released from duty, they employ themselves 
in knitting stockings, and mending their breeches^ even 
beneath the windows of the palace. 

Baron D'Ukianski one day sailed, in a boat, on the 
Elbe. He proceeded, from the bridge, along its beauti- 
ful banks, adorned with country-houses and gardens, 
to the sunimer theatre. On the river he observed 
several baths, but these werie all extremely bad: they 
were merely roofless enclosures, made with rough 
planks ; and where, he says, the bather is about as com- 
fortable as he would be in a cow-house! The theatre 
to which the baron went was also very bad; and, in the 
boxes, the ladies, with cups of ice in their hands, chat- 
ted and ate, widiout any concern whatever respecting 
the performance. 

[Seventy-five miles west of Dresden is Leipsic, one 
of the most celebrated towns of Germany, and plea- 
lantly situated in a fertile plain. Oil the banks of the 
river Pleisse, It is about a mile-and-half in circuit, 
and contains ti stadthouse, an exchange, a town library, 
eight parish churches for Lutherans, and an university. 
The latter comprises six colleges and two good Latin 
schools. The market-place is very spacious. This 
city is the centre of the book-trade of all Germany^ 
and of the wool-trade of Saxony. It has three cele- 
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brated fairs, at Easter^ Micbaelmafi, and the begjoniiig 
of the year, which are much frequented both by Ger- 
man and foreign merchants; and at which foreign and 
domestic wares af!brd an extensive trade. Leipsic pos- 
sesses the privilege of having all staple commodities, 
that are imported within a circuit of sixty miles, un- 
laden here, and offered for sale, to the burghers of the 
place, for at least three days, before . they can be car- 
ried away for sale any where else^ Many important 
articles are manufactured here. G^old, silver, silk, 
woollen, and linen, are wrought into articles of various 
kinds. In this city there are supposed to be about 
twenty booksellers, fifty French and Italian mierchants, 
one hundred and fifly wholesale and two huadred and 
fifty retail dealers. 

The suburbs of Leipsic are separated &om the town 
by a fine walk of lime-trees. They are extensive, aad 
consist of good buildings and gardens. Tha town- 
ditches are planted with mulberry-trees« , 

This city has suffered mudii by war. Ivl 1745, it 
was taken by the Prussians ; but it was restored at the 
peace of Dresden. Eleven • years af^wardst it was 
again taken; and, in 1759, it capitulated to the 
Imperial troops, but was re-taken by the Prussians, 
who kept possession of it till the peace of Hubertsberg. 
In 1813, its vicinity was the scene of a sanguinary con- 
flict between the sdlied troops and the French army, 
commanded by Buonaparte. The latter was de&ated, 
with the prodigious loss of forty thousand men, killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Leipsic was taken the next 
morning; and the allies entered, within two hours after 
Buonaparte had made his escape. The king of 
Saxony, with all his court; the French garrison and 
the rear-guard ; and all the sick and wounded, toge^ 
ther with the magazines, stores^ and artillery, fell into 
the hands of the victors. 

Before we leave this part of Germany, we must not 
omit to mention Breslofv, the capital of Silesia, situated 
on the southern bank of the Oder^ and about onfi hun** 
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dred and thirty miles east of Dresden. It is one of the . 
most considerable cities of Germany; and has broad 
streets, and several large and regular squares. Many 
of its edifices, both public and private, . are stately and 
elegant. Th6 Roman Catholics have here several mag- 
nificent convents : the Lutherans have seven churches* 
and the Calvinists and Greeks each one. Breslaw is 
the centre of all the trade in Silesia; and has several 
manufactories. The number of its inhabitants is esti- 
mated at about sixty thousand. It has several annual 
&irs, which are much frequented by Hungarian, Bo« 
hemian, Polish, and other merchants. Its magistracy is 
Lutheran, and consists of a town-court and a council* 
Though but sHghtly fortified, Breslaw has, several 
times, been besieged. In 1741, it was taken by the 
Prussians; and^ in 1757, by the Austnans; but, before 
the close of the last mentioned year, the Prussian army 
obtained, in its vicinity, a signal victory over the 
Austrian forces, and retook it. This city, at present, 
constitutes part of the Prussis^n dominions. 



GERMANY AND POLAND. 

From Vienna to the frontier ofPoland* 

About seventy miles north from Vienna stands tlie 
city and royal burgh of Brun% the capital of a circle 
of the same name, and a place of considerable trade. 
Though not a large city, it contains about eighteen 
thousand inhabitants ; and has some important manu- 
factories of cloth, velvets, and plush. In this town 
there are six monasteries, an archbishop's palace, a 
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collegiate church, and a college of Jesuits. The 
cloister of Augustine monks is famous for aa 
image of the Virgin Mary, which, it is pretended, was 
carved by St. Luke. Brunn is defended by a strong 
fortress, called the '' Spilberg," which stands on an 
eminence near the town. At the foot of the hill are 
two cloisters of nuns, and an hospital of the knights of 
Malta. This fortress has frequently been besieged, 
but has never been taken. In the vicinity of Brunn 
are many iron-mines and forges, some medicinal 
springs, several quarries of marble, and some glass- 
houses and alum-works. 

At the distance of twelve miles east is the little town 
of AusterlitZf which will ever be memorable for the 
decisive victory, that was obtained by Buonaparte, 
on the Sd of December^ 1 805, over the united armies 
of Austria and Russia. The battle commenced 
at sun-rise, and continued till towards evening* The 
accounts that were published by the French and allies 
disagree, essentially^ as to the extent of the loss; but 
it is known that the French took one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon, and forty-five standards. The 
events of this fatal day led to the peace of Presburg, 
and, for a long time, laid the continent of Europe at 
the feet of the French emperor. 

Olmutz is a well-built and strongly-fortified city, 
which stands about forty-two fniles north-ieast from 
Brunn, and is nearly surrounded by the river Mora- 
via. It is divided into the Old and New Town, and 
contains twenty-six churches, seven monasteries, and 
two nunneries, an orphan-house, a college, and a semi- 
nary. It formerly had an university; but, in 1778, 
this was removed to Brunn. The castle of Olmutz is 
peculiarly strong, and has often served as a state- 
prison. This place was taken by the Prussians, in the 
year 1741; and, seventeen years afterwards, tlie king 
of Prussia again besieged it, but without success. The 
emperors of Austria and Russia met at Olmutz, in 
1805, previously to the battle of Austerlitz, 
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The road from Olrautz tor Cracow passes through 
Tescken, the capital of a principality ia Silesia, situated 
on the river Elsa, partly in a valley, and' partly on a 
hill. Much of the land in its vicinity is morassy. It 
contains a Catholic and a Lutheran church, a college, 
and four convents. The inhabitants carry on a trade 
in leather, wool, and wine ; and have some manufacto- 
ries of fire-arms; particularly of a kind called, from 
the place, Teschines. This place is surrounded by a 
wall, and, at a little distance, has a castle situated on 
an eminence. It was taken by the Prussians in 17579 
Init was restored in 1763. 

For our account of Poland we shall be indebted 
to the travels of the Rev. William Coxe, well 
known as the author of several important literary 
works, now rector of Bemerton in Wiltshire, and arch- 
deacon of Wilts. 



Narrative of Traveh in Poland, hf William Coxs, 

A. M. F. R. S. 

In company with the present earl of Pembroke, then lord 
Herbert, and Captain, afterwards General Floydei Mr. 
Coxe entered Poland, on the 24th of July,. 1778. At a lit- 
tle ^stance heyond BilitZj a village near Teschen, the par- 
ty crossed the rivulet of Biata^ and pursued their journey 
to Cracow. The country through which they passed, 
constituted part of the territories of the house of Aus- 
tria, and had been secured to that house, on the par- 
tition of Poland. At first it was somewhat hilly, but 
afterwards was level, and covered with forests. The 
roads were bad; the villages few, and wretched be- 
yond description. The hovels, all built of wood, were 
ftill of filth and misery; and every thing wore the 
appearance of extreme poverty. 

They entered the province of Casimir, by crossing 
the Vistula, over a bridge, at one end of which was an 
Austrian, and at the other a Polish centinel* Beyond 
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this, they passed the dry channd of a river, called the | 
Old Vistula, and arrived at Cracow. 

This city was once the capital of Poland. In it the 
kings were elected and crowned; and it was almost in 
the centre of the Polish dominions, hut it is now a 
frontier town of Austria. It stands on an e?^ tensive 
plain, watered hy the Vistula, whicH is broad but shal- 
low. The city and suburbs occupy a large tract of 
ground: at this' time they scarcely contained sixteen 
thousand inhabitants; [and, sinoe Mr. Coxe was 
here, the number, has been greatly diminished.] Many 
of the streets are broad and handsome. The great 
square is very spacious, and has several well-built houses : 
these were once richly furnished, and w^ inhabited s but 
most of them are now either untenanted or in a state 
of melancholy decay. Almost every. building bears 
the marks of ruined grandenr: the churchis alone seem 
to preserve their original splendour. The devastation 
of this unfortunate city was begun by the Swedes, at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, when it 
was besieged and taken by Charles UieXwelfUi; but 
the mischiefs it suffered from' that ravager of the 
North, were far less destructive than (hose expe- 
rienced during the late dreadful commotiops, when it 
underwent repeated sieges, and was alternately in pos«* 
session of the Russians and Confederates. The enects 
of cannon, grape and tiiusket-shot, w^re still discerni- 
ble oh the walls and houseis, when $tr. Coxe was here: 
it appeared like a town recently sacked and deserted by 
the eneiny. It is surrounded with high watts of brick ; 
and is strengthened by round and square towers, of 
whimsicalshapes, and in the ancient style q^ fortification. 

When Mr. Coxe was at Cracow, the place had a 
Russian garrison of six hundred men, who were sta* 
tioned at the guard-house, in the centre of the town« 
At each of the gates a Russian centinel stood ou one 
side, and a Polish centinel on the other; but the cita-< 
del was occupied wholly by Russian troops. 

The University of Cracow was formerly denomiiiated 
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was not an unjust on^; for it principally supplied the 
ether sennnaries of Poland with professors and men 
of beaming; "but its lustre had been greatly obscured 
by the intestine conrulsions which had preceded the 
destradion of Poland as a kingdom. 

Towards the southern part of the town, near. the 
Vistula, tbe palace or ciiadel, surrounded with brick 
waBs and old turrets, forms a conspicuous object on 
the summit of a rock. The present remains consist of 
a few apartments; which are in the same state as they 
were in a century and half ago. The walls of one 
apartment are . decorated with representations of tilts 
and toamamehts; those- <5f a second with paintings of 
a eOTonation : the ceiling of a third is divided into dlf- 
fereai compartments, ornamented with grotesque heads. 
All the rooms are of largie dimensions, and exhibit re- 
maiBS bf ancient magnificence; but are totally destitute ' 
of furniture. This palace was formerly the residence 
of the Polish sovereigns, most of whom were crowned 
at Cracow; and the diadem and other regalia used at 
the coronation, are still preserved here. 

After'having viewed the palace, the travellers visited 
the adjoining cathedral, in which many of the Polish 
sovereign were "interred- Whilst Poland continued 
an independant country, the laws were very minute in 
regulating the interment of the kings. The body of 
the deceased monarch was carried to Warsaw, 
where it remained \mtil the nomination of the new 
sovereign. It was thence conducted, in state, to Cra- 
-cow; and, two days before the coronation, the king 
elect, preceded by the great officers of state, with 
their rods of office pointing to the ground, joined the 
funeral procession, and followed the body to the church 
of St. Stanislaus, where the burial-service was per- 
formed : the remains were then deposited in the cathe-* 
dral adjoining to the palace. It was peculiar to the 
laws of Poland, that the ^neral of the deceased 
monardi should immediately precede the coronation 
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of the new 8oyereigD» and that the kmg^dect should 
attend the obsequies of his predecessor. Some histo- 
rians have remarked, that this singular custom viras 
instituted, in order to impress the new king with tKe 
uncertainty of human grandeur, and to remind him of 
his duty, by mixing the horrors of de^th with the. pomp 
and dignity of his new station. 

The sepulchres of the kings of Poland arc not dia- 
tinguished by any peculiar magnificence. Figures of the 
kings are carved in marble, but are of no extraordtnary 
workmanship; and some of the tombs are without in- 
scriptions. 

The Poles, says Mr. Coxe, seem to he a livdy peo- 
ple. They use much action in their conversatioiz. 
Their common mode of saluting is to incline the head, 
and strike the breast with one hand, while they stretch 
the other towards the ground; but, when a common 
person meets a superior, he bows his head almost to the 
earth, waving at ue same time his hand, with which he 
touches the leg, near the heel, of the person to whopi he 
pays his obeisance. Men of all ranks generally wear 
wluskers, and shave their heads, leaving only a. circle of 
hair upon the crown. The summer dress of the pea- 
sants consists of a shirt and drawers of coarse linen, 
without shoes and stockings, and with round caps or 
•hats. The wcoiien of the lower dass wear upon their 
heads a wrapper of white linen, under which their hair 
is braided, and from which it hangs down in two plat^. 
Mr. Coxe observed several who had each a long piece 
of white linen thrown over her head, and reaching be- 
low the knees: in this singular kind of veil they appear 
as if they were doing penance. 

The dress of the higher orders, both men and wo- 
men, is extremely elegant. That of the gentlemen is a 
waistcoat with sleeves, and an upper robe of a different 
colour, which reaches below the knee, and is fastened 
round the waist with a sash or girdle; the sleeves, in 
warm weather, are tied behind the shoujders. In, sum- 
mer, the robe is of silk ; in winter of cloth, velyeti or 
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Staff, edged with fur : a sabre is a necessary appendage 
ef the dress, as a mark of nobility. The Polish gentle- 
men wear fur caps or bonnets, and buskins of yellow 
leather, the heels of which are plated with iron or steel. 
The dress of the ladies is a simple polonaise, or long 
robe, edged with fur. 

Before the trayellers quitted this part of Poland^ they 
^ited the celebrated scdt^mmes-of WteUfykOf whidi arfe 
ctcavated in a rid^e of Iu3Ib at the northern extremity of 
tbe chain which joins the Carpathian mountains. These 
mines take their app^lation from the small village near 
which they are situated; but, in foreign countries, they 
ve sometimes called the mines of Cracow ^ from their 
'icinity to that city. 

On the arrival of the travellers at Wielitska, they re- 
paired to the mouth of the mine *. Three separate 
l^ammocks bein^ fastened round the great rope, which 
B employed in drawing up the salt, they seated them- 
selves in a commodious manner, and were gently let 
down one hundred and sixty yards below the first layer 
^salt. Quitting their hammocks, they then passed a 
long and gradv^ descent, sometimes through broad 
passages or galleries, capable of admitting several car- 
nages abreast; sometimes down steps cut in the solid 
^t, which had the grandeur and commodiousness of 
^ staircase of a palace. They each carried a light, 
and sereral guides preceded them with lamps ; the re- 
flection of which, from the glittering sides of the mine, 
'^as extremely beautiful. 

The salt is called ziehna or green salt, though the 
colour is iron grey; and, when pounded, it appears like 
our brown salt. Being almost as hard as stone, the 
niiners, by a tedious operation, hew it, with pick-axes 
and hatchets, into large blocks, many of which weigh 



* There are two other openings : down one of these the 
°uners descend by stairs, and down the other by ladders. 

I 3 
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six or seyen Jbundr^ pounds each^ fkf^ ^^ rmsed by 
a wiii^ass;' but ()ie smiJler jpieccs .are cofiyeyed up by 
hors^ along a winduig gallery, which reaches to the 
surface of the earth. Besides the grey salt^ the miners 
sometimes discover small tubes o£ salt as transparent as 
crystal, and tHe^ occasionally find small pieces of coal 
and petrified wood buried in jthe salt. ThejQune is 
'supposed to jbe inesthaustible. 

Xhe ^iiide pointed put to ij^e travell^v irbat be 
considered the niost remarkable cunosity of the place: 
several small ciiapels excavated in the salt, in which, on 
certain days, mass was said. One of jthes^ qh^pds is 
eighty feet long^ and twenty-^ve feet broad. The altar, 
crucifix, ornaments of the church, and the statues of 
several saints, are all csave^ out of salt, ^any of 
the excavations or chambers in this mine, a^e of im- 
mense size. Some are propped with timb^, and 
otliers by vast pillars of salt; several of them, of large 
dimensions, are without any support in the middle. 
Mr. Coxe remarked one in particular, which was eighty 
feet in height, and so extremely long and broad, as, 
amid the subterraneous gloom, to appear almost without 
limits. The roofs of t^ese vaults are not arched, but 
flat. 

The immense size of the chambers, with the spacious 
psssages or galleries, together with t)ie chape)s^ and a 
few sheds for horses, probably gave rise to (he exagge- 
rated accounts of some travellers, that these mines con- 
tain several villages inhabited by colonies of miners, 
who never see the light of day. There is certainly 
room sufficient, but the miners have no dwel^figs un- 
derground; for they do not remain bejow iji^re than 
eight hours at a time, when they are relieved by others. 
Mr. Coxe found the mines without damp or moisture; 
and, in his whole progress, he observed only one small 
spring of water. They have been worked more than six 
hundred years. The profits were long appropriated to the 
king*s privy-purse; and, before the partition of Poland, 
they are said to have yielded annually ninety-seven 



thonsmd two iratidined and twenty-^two pounds sfeerKng ; 
bat the profits are now much diminished. 

Mr. CoKe Bays that he never saw a road so barren of 
interesting scenes, as tibftt from Cracow to Warsaw: 
throughout the whole tract not a Gtingle object presented 
itself, whidi ooold have excited die attention of the 
most inquisitive traveller. The country was level, with 
little variation of sui&ce: it was chiefly overspread 
with vast tracks of gloomy forest; and, even where it 
was more open, the distant horizon was always skirted 
with wood. The trees were chiefly pines, intermixed 
with beedi, bireh, and small oaks. Occasional breaks 
in the fi^rest presented some pasture-ground, with here 
and there a few meagre crops of corn. A forlorn still'* 
ness and solitude prevailed almost through the whole 
extent, with few symptoms of an inhabited, and still 
less of a civilized country. 

Although Mr. Coxe traversed the liigh road from 
Cracow to Warsaw, in the course of two hundred and 
fifbf-eight miles he met only two carriages, and about 
a dozen carts. The country was eguSly devoid of 
human habitations : a few wooden villages succeeded 
oae another, at long intervals, and their miserable ap- 
pearance corresponded with the wretchedness of the 
surrounding country. In these groupes of huts, the 
only places of reception for travellers were hovels, be- 
longing to Jews, totally destitute of fiimiture, and of 
every species of accommodation. Mr. Coxe and his 
friends could seldom procure any other room than that 
in whidi the family lived. With regard to provisions, 
^gs and milk were the greatest luxuries; and even 
these could not always be ol^ned. Their only beds con- 
sisted of straw, thrown upon the ground ; and they deem- 
ed themselves happy when they could procure it clean. 

After a tedious journey, they at length approached 
Warsaw; but the roads being neither more passable, nor 
the country better cultivated than what they had already 
traversed, and the suburbs consisting chiefly of wooden 
hovels^ similar to those which compose th^ villages, 
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they had no gOBpidon that they were near the ca^tal of 
PoUind, until they arrived at its gates, 
. The situation of Warmtv is not unpleasant. This 
city is huilt partly in a plain^ and partly on a gentle as- 
cent rising from the banks of l^e Vistnla, which ia 
about as broad here as the Thames is at Westminster 
Bridge. Thb city and its suburbs occupy a vast extent 
of ground; but do not contain more than between sixty 
and seventy thousand inhabitants, among whom are nu- 
merous foreigners. The whole town has a melancholy 
appearance, exhibiting that strong contrast of wealth 
and poverty, luxury and distress, which pervades every 
part of this unhappy country. The streets are spacious, 
but ill paved, and are oidy Ughted with here and there a 
lamp: the churches and public buildings are large and 
magnificent; the palaces of the nobility are numerous 
and splendid; but most of the houses, particularly in 
the suburbs, are mean and ill«constructed wooden 
hovels. 

[Although this country had been previously divided 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, Stanislaus Au* 
gustus, the late king of Poland, was living at Warsaw.] 
The travellers were introduced to him, and he conversed 
with them for a considerable time, in the most obliging 
manner. He was handsome in his person, and had an 
expressive countenance, a dark complexion, a Roman 
nose, and penetrating eye : he was uncominonly pleasing 
in his address, and possessed great sweetness of conde- 
scension, tempered with dignity. He had on a full- 
dress suit, being the first king of Poland who had not 
worn the national habit, nor shaved his head aiier the 
Polish custom. At the conclusion of the levee, the 
travellers were permitted to visit the apartments of the 
palace. It stands upon a rising ground, at a small dls^ 
tance from the Vistula, and commands a fine view of 
that river, and of the adjacent country. The king in- 
vited them to supper; and, in compliance wkh this inr 
vitation, they proceeded, in the eveningi to a royal 
villa, situated in the midst of a delightful wood, in the 
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vidiuty of Warsaw. It oongisted of a saloon, and four 
odier apartments; and a bath upon the first floor. 
AboTe were the same number of rooms, each fitted' up 
in a most el^ant manner. The king received them, m 
the saloon, with extreme affability; his brother and two 
of his nephews being present, and a few nobihty of both 
sexes. There were two tables for whist; and those 
persons who were not engaged kt cards, walked about 
or stood at different sides of the room, while the king^ 
who seldom played, conversed occasionally with every 
one. At half-past nine, supper being announced, the 
company followed the king into an adjoining apartment, 
where there was a small round table with eight covers : 
the supper consisted of one course, and a dessert. His 
majesty sate down, but ate nothing. He took a con- 
siderable share in the conversation, without wholly en^ 
grossing it. AfW supper the company repaired to the 
saloon. Here Lord Herbert and Mr. Coxe, out of re* 
spect to the king, continued standing, until his majesty 
proposed sitting down, adding: *'we shall be more at 
our ease chatting round a table." They accordingly 
seated themselves, and the conversation lasted, with 
perfect ease, till midnight, when the king retired. Be^ 
fore he withdrew, he ordeitsd a nobleman of the party 
to accompany the strangers to every object in Warsaw, 
which he considered deservingof notice. 

On the 5th of August they had the honour of dining 
with his majesty at the same villa ; and, in the evening, 
they met him at prince Poniatbws^i's, who gave them a 
most elegant entertainment in a garden, situated near 
his villa, and richly ornamented with buildings. 

They arrived at the garden about nine: it was a de- 
lightful evening, succeeding an extremely sultry day. 
After walking about the grounds, they came tb a grotto 
.of artificial rock, where a spring of water trickled down 
the sides, and fell into a basin with a pleasing murmur. 
Scarc^y were the company assembled in this delightful 
spot, when the king made his appearance. They rose 
to meet him. The usual compliments being passed, 
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they attended bb majesty roimdihe groundB) and them 
returned to the grotto, ranging ihansdTes upon a faanlL 
covered with mosa* The moon now rose, and added 
greatly to the beauty of the scene* Mr, Coxe happened 
to be aeated next to the Idx^ ; for all ceremony was l>a- 
nished, and his majesty talked, in JBnglish, on TaxiouB 
aubjects, connected with the arts and sciences, literatoxe, 
and history. This conversation was interrupted by the 
prince, who proposed a turn in the garden before sup- 
per. He leid the way, and the company followed; 
passing through a subterraneous passage, long and 
winding, with here and there a single lamp, wbic^ shed 
a glimmering light. The comx>any came, at length, to 
a wooden door, which se^OEied the entrance into a hovel : 
it opened, and discovered a superb rotunda, with an 
elegant dome of the most beautiful symmetry, iUami- 
nated by innumerable lamps: in the circumference were 
four open recesses, between pillars of artificial marble. 
These recesses contained so&s, with paintings over 
them, in fresco, representing the triumphs of Bacchus, 
Silenus, Love, and the victory of the empress of Russia 
over the Turks. While the company were admiring 
the beauty of the rotunda, then: ears were suddenly re- 
galed with a concert of exquisite music, from an invisi- 
,ble band ; and a magnificent table was spread with such 
expedition, as to appear the effect of enchantment. 
Mr. Coxe says that he never passed a more agreeable 
evening ; the conversation was animated and rational, 
and social ease dififused itself through every part of the 
company. 

Lord Herbert and Mr. Coxe visited several of the 
Polish nobility, and nothing could exceed the elegance 
and luxury which were displayed in their houses and 
villas; and, in the decorations and furniture of these, 
they seemed to have happily blended the English and 
French modes. Jsn their entertainments they were ex- 
quisitely refined; and, as they spared no expence, and 
had a good taste, they generally succeeded in creating 
pleasure and surprise. 
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POLAND CONTINUED. 

r 

NarrtUive cf Mr. Cox£*s Travels in Poland, from 
Warsaw to the banks qfthe river Dnieper. 

Thb travellers quitted Warsaw on the 10th of August; 
crossed the Vistula, and passed through the suburbs of 
Praga. About an English ijnile from Warsaw a forest 
hegins; and it continues , with little interruption, to the 
distance of eighteen miles. At Wrengrotv they observed 
a fine corps of Russian troops, quartered in the village. 
Some of the places in their route, though extremely 
wretched, consisting of wooden huts covered with 
thatch or roofed with wood, enjoyed their own police 
and courts of justice. 

The country was, for the most part, sandy and level, 
until the travellers arrived at the Bog. This river, 
which is broad and shallow, they crossed at Gran. 
Beyond it they found a better soil, and the country more 
diversified. The road was not unpleasant: it extended 
through fields sown with com, hemp, and flax ; but the 
travellers never lost sight of the forest : they always 
saw it skirting the horizon. In many places Mr. Coxe 
observed the wood encroaching upon the fields, and 
young trees shooting up, in great numbers, wherever 
cultivation had been neglected. He was informed that 
this was the case in most parts of Poland: many traces 
of former enclosures, and the vestiges of paved streets, 
being discernible, even in the centre of the forests. ^ 

The largest place they passed through was Biehk^ 
the capital of the palatinate of Podalachia. It is little 
better than a miseirable village, though called, in the 
geographical descriptions of Poland, a large town. 
Between Bielsk and Woyt^i, the wheel of the carriage 
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nearly eaught fire; and, while they stopped at a smalT 
village to have it greased, Mr. Coxe entered several* 
cottages, which he found worse than those wretched 
dwel&igs, that he had before examined in the towns. 
The country they traversed from Warsaw was, in gene-^ 
ral, sandy; but nearly all parts of it were fit for culti- 
vation, and many spots had the appearance of great 
fertility. 

They arrived, late in the evening, at BiaUUtock'^ a 
neat and well-built town. The streets are broad, and 
the houses, which, in general, are plastered, stand de- 
tached, and at nearly an equal distance from each other* 
The superior neatness of Biallistock is owing to the il»- 
liostrious family of Hraniski, whose palace is close to the 
town, and who have contributed to ornament the place 
4)f their residence. 

Lord Herbert and* Mr. Coxe received' an ihvitatioii to- 
dine with the countess Braniski, who. sent her carriage 
to convey them to the palace. They were most po- 
litely received by the countess, and found a large com- 
pany assembled,, whom she had invited to partake of 
her hospitable boards This was elegantly supplied 
with every delicacy; Among other topics of conversar 
tion, the mode of their travelling through- a country so 
poor and wretched, and so deficient in comfortable 
accommodations as Poland, was spoken of. '* I sup- 
pose," said a Polish gentleman*, " you carry your beds 
with you.!* Mr. Coxe replied in the negative. " How 
do you sleep then?" " Upon straw, when we can get it ; 
and when we are not so fortunate, we sleep upon the floors 
on a bench, or upon a table." " You take your provi- 
sions," returned the Pole. " Very seldom." " How do yon 
live then?" "Upon what we can procure: one of our 
servants is sent before, and generally contrives to ob^- 
tain some kind of provision, which may sooth, if not sa- 
tisfy, the demands of hunger: but we have travelling 
appetites, and are not &stidious." " You are not, how- 
ever, without knives, forks, and spoons ; for such con- 
veniences are not known among the peasants." " We 
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each carry a clasp knife, are now and then so fortunate 
as to meet with a wooden spoon, and never regret the 
want of a fork,*' Here the noble hostess made a propo- 
sal to supply them with knives, forks, and spoons^ toge- 
ther vniti wine and provisions. They declined ^m 
offer, and she -pleasantly replied: *' Perhaps 3rou are 
above accepting them: I. know the English are very 
haoghly. Wifl you purchase them?" They answeredf, 
that they were not afraid of laying themselves under 
any obligations to a person of her politeness and gene- 
rosity; but the object of their travels being to satisfy 
curiosity rather than appetite, they considered them- 
selves most likely to become acquainted with the do- 
mestic economiy of the peasants, by partaking of their 
accommodations, and by relying on them for the supply 
of their wants. 

The countess herself conducted them through the 
apartments of the palace; a large buildmgin the Italian 
taste, and, on account of its magnificence, generally 
called the Versailles of Poland. 

Early in the morning of August Idth, they set off 
from Biallistock; and, after traversing a continued fo- 
rest, came into, a country more open^ and abounding 
with com and pasture. The towns and viliage» were 
long and straggling; all the houses, and even the 
diurches, were of wood ; crowds of beggars surrounded 
their carriage, and Jews made their appearance in great 
numbers. At four in the afternoon, they passed through 
some wretched suburbs inhabited by Jews; and, after 
being ferried over the JVtemefi, which is broad, clear, 
and shallow, tbey ascended the rising banks, and en- 
tered Grodno^ bmlt upon an eminence overlooking the 
river. Though Wihia was the capital, yet Grodno was 
esteemed the principal town in Iith)iania. 

Grodno is a large and straggling place, but emitains 
na more than three thousand inhabitants, exclusive of 
persons employed in the mwiufiictures, andcme thousand 
Jews. It has the appearance of a town hi decay; for it 
contains a mixture of wretdied hovels, falling hoosesi 
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mbA ruined palaces, nvifth magnifieeEt gateways, the re- 
• mains of ancient splendour. 

The old priace, in which the kings of Lithuania used 
to reside during the diets, stood upon a hill of sand 
rising abruptly from the river, and tommg part of the 
bank: some remains of the ancient wa& still exist. 
Opposite to this hill is the. new palace, boiit, hut neiver 
.inhabited, by Augustus the Third* At Grodno there 
are a college and a physic-garden, whidi the travellers 
visited, as well as some manufactories that had been es- 
tablished by the king of Foiand. The latter were car- 
rying on in woodep Sieds, whiidi had' been built for sta- 
-Ues, but which wei^e now converted into temposary 
workingi-rooms, and dwdOiag^hoases, for the accommo* 
dation of the manu&cturers. It was expected that the 
whole establishment would soon be removed to Los- 
•sons, A village near. Grodno, where convenient build- 
ings, constructing, at the kind's. eacpeoce, were nearly 
.finished. The principal maimfiictures were cloth and 
camlets, linen and cottons, silk stulfl^, embr^dery, silk 
stockings, h^ts, lace, fire^anna, needles, cards, Ideach- 
-ing wax, and carriages. . 

In the. route oiths travellero through cLttfauaaia» they 
wereastonished toseeimmense numbers of Jews. This 
race of people,, though very numerous in every other part 
of Poland, seem to have fixed theirhead-quart^rain this 
duchy. '^If," says Mr.'Goite^ << you ask for «n inter- 
preter, they bring yott a Jew ; if you come to an inn, 
the landlord is a Jew; if you want •post horses, a Jew 
procures them, and a Jew drives- them; if you wish to 
purchase, a Jew is your agent." This, peihaps, is the 
only country in £urope where Jews cultivate the 
ground; and Mr. Coxe firequently saw them engaged 
in sowing, reaping, mowing, and other works of bus* 
biandry. 

The roads in Lithuania are entirely neglected, « be- 
ing litde better than bye paths, winding through the 
thick :forest8, without the least degree of artificial direc- 
tion. Tbey are often iso narrow as scarcely to admit a 
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carriage, axe continually obstructed by stumps and 
roots of trees, and, in many parts, are so sandy, that 
eight small horaes OQuld scarcely drag the travellera 
along. The postillions were frequently boys of ten or 
twelve years of age; hardy lads, who rode posts of 
twenty and even thu$y. English miles, without a saddle; 
and with scarcely any covering .except a shirt and a 
pair of linen drawers^ 

After twenty hours incessant travelling, Lord Herbert 
and .Mr. Coxe arrived, late in the evening of August 
15th, at BieUtza^ & town, distant about ninety imles 
from Ghrodno ; and they set out, before day-break, for 
Minsk. They stopped a short time at Novogrodeey a 
town which is entirely built of wood, except two or 
three ruinous, brick houses, a convent that belonged to 
the Jesuits, and some mouldering stone walls surround- 
ing a smsJl eminence crowned with the remains of a 
dtadeL In this part the country was less sandy, of a 
richer soil, and somewhat more diversified with hill and 
dale, than that which they .had previously passed*, the 
solitary extent of the f(^ests was more than usually in- 
terspersed yriih villages, and dotted with fields of pas* 
tur^ in which the travellers pbserved numerous herds 
of cattle. 

On their arrival at the small village of Mir, they 
found that their original intention of reaching Minsk by 
the next morning, was scarcely practicable, even if they 
continued their journey during the night« They oonse* 
quentlv slept at JVIii^; .l>u^ the poverty of the inhabitants 
denied a scanty supply of the most ordinary refresh- 
ments; the best entertainment which the plaoe affi>rded 
bemg merely a suspension of the dangers of travelling; 
and the sum of their comforts being an intermission of 
fatigue. 

The badness of their accommodations at Mir led 
them.to consider Minsk, where they arrived on the even- 
ing of the 17th, as the seat of taste and luxury. They 
there experienced comforts to which they had lately been 
strangers : a neftt white^washed room, mtb » brick floor, 
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BO fleas nor flies, plenlj of clean straw, good breed; 
(reshnieal* 

Minsk is a large place: two of the dmrches, 
monasterr which belonged to the Jesuits, are constnil 
ed of bnck ; and the remaining buildings, thougbi 
wood, have a neater aspect than, the generality of dwe 
lings in this.countiy. 

[We must not omit to state that WUna^ the capital 0I I 

LiUiuania, is situated, in a mountainous country, about | 

one hunjired m^ north-west from Minsk. The ciij | 

itself stands on sereral eminences, near the nOTtherni 

bank of the river Wilia; and, widi its two subnrbs, 

contains forty diurdies, and about twen^-K)ne thousand' 

inhabitants. It is a place of some trade, bat its streets I 

are narrow, andi most of its houses are indifferently I 

built. It is the see of abishop^ and the seat of an uni- 1 

versity ; snd has an ancient royal palace, which contains ^ 

' the arsenal, a hall in which the courts of justice are held 

and a magnificent church, which formerly had a rich 

treasury. This place has, at different times, suffered I 

. great devastation, both by war and fire. In the year 1 

1794 it was annexed to the Russian empire. Tlie 

French army, in 1812, took possession of Wiba, but 

evacuated it the same year.] 

The travellers were mudi &dgued with their jbumey 
from Minsk to Snudewiizo^ which, though scarcely thirty 
miles, yet, on account of the badness of the roaids and 
unexpected delays, occupied them nearly twelve hours. 
The weather was cold and rainy, the wind high, the road 
worse than usual, and the evening proved extremely 
dark. They were almost beginning to despair of 
reaching their destined station, when a noise of folding 
doors &rown open, and the rattling of the caniage 
upon a wooden floor, announced their arrival. The 
l^them bhnds of the carriage being closely listened 
down, to exclude the wind and rain, they were, for a 
Qioment, held in suspense respecting the kihdof'phce 
into whkh they were admitted. On alighting, they 
gwn^ tthemselves in the middle of a barn or shed, at the 
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farther end of which they descried two krge pine-trees, 
vith>all their branches, in full blaze, upon a hearth 
without a chimney: round it several figures, in full 
black robes, with long beards, were employed in stirring 
a great cauldron suspended over the flame. A belief in 
witchcraft, or a little superstition, might easily have re- 
presented this par^ as a groi^ of magicians, engaged in 
oelebradng some mystic rites; but, on nearer inspection, 
the trav^Hcirs recqgnized some -of their friends the Jews, 
who wej« .preparing their own and the travellers* even- 
ing repast. 

The party set out next morning before day-break. 
Near Borisow Uiey crossed the Berezyna; and passed 
a camp of two thousand Russian troops, who were 
marching to Warsaw. At Borisow the Jews brought 
out ten horses, and placed them in two rows ; six next 
to the carriage, and four in front. It required much 
ingenui^ to contrive this arrangement. The two mid- 
dle horses in the hinder row were harnessed to the 
splinter bars; the two next were fastened to the ex- ' 
tremities of the axle-tree, which projected considerably 
on each side beyond the boxes of the fore-wheels; and 
the two outermost were fastened in the same manner, 
by means of long ropes, to the hind^ axle-tree: the 
four horses in front were harnessed to the pole, and to 
the splinter-bars of the pole. Well assured that horses, 
ranged in this primitive manner, would require more 
space than the narrow roads of Poland generally af- 
ford, Mr. Coxe endeavoured to persuade the drivers 
to place them in pairs; but such was their obstinacy, 
or want of comprehension, that he could not prevail. 
He therefore caused two horses to be loosed from the 
hindermost row ; but was obliged to leave the remain- 
ing eight in their original position* In this manner 
the travellers proceeded; but they found great diffi- 
culty in forcing their way through the wilderness, 
which was so overgrown with thick underwood, as, in 
many parts, scarcely to admit the breadth of an ordi- 
nary carriage. In some places they ware obliged to 
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take off two, in othen fout of the hdrses; and the tra- 
vdl^rs ihcmsel^Tes not unfrequently aliglrted, to assist 
in removing fsdlen trees, in'directing'the horses through 
the winding paths, and finding a n^w trac^ along the 
ahnost impenetrahle forest. 

In various parts of the forest they observed ranges 
of circular boards fixed to trees, at the height of 
about twelve fest from the ground, and projecting 
about three feet from the trunk. On great honting- 
parties, ladders are placed against these scaffbldifigs ; 
fend the hunters, if closely pressed by a bear, ascend 
the ladder,' and draw it up after them: the bear, al- 
though an excellent climber, is stopped, in liis ascent, 
by the prdjection of die boards. 

/ The - travelers - were happy, at length, to reach 
Naitza, although, at this place, they w^e obliged to 
take up their abode hi one of the most wretched of all 
the wretched cottages they had yet entered. The only 
article of furniture was a smaJl table, and the only 
utensil a broken earthen-p6t; in which their repast was 
prepared, and which served them also for dishes and 
phites. They ate their meagre fare by the light of a 
thin lath of deal, five feet in length, which was stuck 
into a crevice of the wainscot, and hung over the 
t^e: this lath served them instead of a candle, of 
whidi there was not one to be found in the whole 
village. 

-It is inconceivable how few are the wants of the 
Li^nanian peasants. Th^iit csLiftb are ptit togethet with- 
out iron; their bridles and traces are generally platted 
from the bark of trees;' or composed of twisted 
branches. They have no- other tool than a hatchet, to 
construct their huts,  thefa: furniture, and their carts. 
Tfaebr dress is a thiek Hneti shirt and 'drawers, a long 
coars6 drugget coat, ot a sheep-skin cloak, a i>ound 
black felt ' cap, lined ' with wool, ajMi ^hoes made * from 
the bark of trees. Their hUts are buik with the 
trunks of trees heaped on each other, and look like 
piles of wok>d in wharfs, with penlhouse Toofiu 
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Itt hk paataipe^ tlMu£^ Pokad, Mr. Cooce obtferted 
several* persons with matted or clotted hair, the oonse- 
quence o£ a dreadful disorder, called pUca pohnka. 
This disorder is supposed to proceed from an acrid 
and viscous humour penetrating into the hair : it aflar- 
wards exudes from the sides or extremities of the hatr^ 
and dots the whole together, either in separate folds, 
or in one undistinguished mass. The symptoms, mor^* 
or less violent^' according to the constitution of the 
pstieat' or the malignity of the disease, are itchhigs, 
swellings, eruptions, ulcers, intermittent fever, painr 
m the head, languor, lowness of 'spirits, rheumatism, 
gout; sometimes ccmvulsions, palsy, and madness. 
These sjrmptoms gradually decrease as the hair be* 
oomes fdBfected* If the head be shaved, the patient 
experiences the most distressing sufferings; and con- 
tinues to labour under them, until a fr^ growth of 
hair absorbs the acrid humour. This disorder is con« 
sidered to be hereditary; and^ when it is «n a virulent * 
state, it is colxtagious. It here prevails among a pei>* 
pie ignorant of medicine, and inattentive to check its > 
progress; but it is rarely known in those countries 
where due caution is adopted to prevent its propaga* 
tion. 

From IfaUza^ near the river Dnieper^ hy WUepsk, 4o 

Kiga and Memel. 

The conntry betwixt the rivers Dnieper and Ihvina ' 
is wild, thiidy inhabited, and but little cultivated. 
The few inhabitants that ai^ there seen, are in a state 
of great poverty. Their cottages are not much supe« 
rior to the huts of savage nations; and their means of 
support are, in many instances, scarcely sufficient for 
the commom wants of nature. 

After passing through two or three villages of this 
deacription, scattered over a space of about sixty miles, 
^ traveller arrives at the town of Wiiepskf situated^ 
ia a morassy district, e^ the* southera baidk of the • 
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Dwina. Tkw is a strong place, defended by two fiwts, 
near the river ; and has some trade, chiefly in timber. 
Before the dismembennent of Poland it was several 
times besieged by the Russians, but without success* 
The French army entered Witepsk in 181«, but 
evacuated it the same year. 

Beyond this place, the road extends, westward, along 
the course of the Dwina, through a barren country, 
covered, in many parts, with extensive forests, to 
Potolzk. This is the capital of a ^ovBrnment, which, 
in th^ year 1772, was added to the Russian empire. 
It is a small, fortified, and tradlng*-town, noted for 
several battles^ which, in 1812, were fought, in its 
vidnity, between the Russians and the French. 

Continuing his course, in a north-westerly direction, 
still along the banks of the Dwina, through a country 
now almost covered widi corn-lands and forests, and 
intersected j in various parts, by brooks tind rivers, the 
traveller, afler a tedious aiid fatiguihg journey, arrives 
at Riga, the capital of Livonia, it would be difficult 
to find a spot more destitute of natural beauties, and of 
advantaf^,-in which to induce an adventurer to fix, 
than that in which Riga is situated. Deep and barren 
sands invest the place on every side; and a stranger, 
who regulated his ideas of the province by that part of it 
which he s^jiv here, would accuse those authors of gross 
imposition, Who have denominated Livonia the granary 
of the north. It was evidently commerce which gave 
birth to fhis place, and wfaieh sdH enriches it. The 
Dwina proves to it an' inexhaustible sourCe*6f plenty, 
and Hiakeis ample amends for every other deficiency. 
This river extends through the interior of Poland, and 
canveys to Riga, as . a place of deposit, various 
important articles of traffic; particularly hemp, tim- 
ber, and corn; which are exported hence to various 
countries of Europe. . 

The bridge over the Dwina, at Riga, is one of the 
most singular and surprising structures of the kind in 
Europe: it is nine hundised paces long, consists of 
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sereral transverse beams of timber joined together, 
and rises or falls with the tide. In spring, as soon as 
the river is quite free firom icei it is built ; and it is 
removed before the frost sets in, which generally hap- 
pens in November* The city of Riga, itself, is a most 
disagreeable one. The buildings are crowded toge- 
ther, and surrounded by fortifications, which prevent a 
possibility of amendment. The houses are all high, 
and the streets are very narrow, ill-paved, and dirty. 
The suburbs are as extensive as the place itself; there 
being about eight thousand inhabitants within the city, 
and as laany in the suburbs. The commerce carried 
on from this port is very great; for the average number 
of shipa, which annually come here to load, is about 
eight hundred. 

It b a pleasant drive, of about four hours, from Riga to 
MiUaw, the capital of die duchy of Courland, now united 
to the empire of Russia. This town is not very ancient. 
It was founded, about four hundred years ago, by a 
private gentleman of Courland; and now occupies at 
least as much ground as Riga. Its streets, however, 
are so spacious, and its buildings so scattered, the^ its 
inhabitants are not more than three or four thousand 
in number. Most of the houses are of wood, and very 
mean in appearance. The ducal palace is a magnifi- 
cent buUduig, on an eminence at the exterior of the 
town, and washed by the river .^if, which meanders de- 
lightfully through the meadows that surround it. The 
environs of Mittaw, though, for the most part, flat, are 
fertile, finely-wooded, and very pleasant. 

Much of the country betwixt Riga and Memel is 
fertile and beautiful, and consists of widely-extended 
plains, covered with corn-lands and wood. 



/ 
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PRUSSIAN DOMINIONS. 

Narrative of a Journey from Memel to the uciniiy of 
Berlin, By Nathaniel William Wraxall, Esq, 

Mr. Wraxall, (now Sir N. W. Wraxall, bart) in a 
journey, from Petersburg through Prussia, arrived at 
Memelf in the afternoon of August the Idth, 1774. 
This being the frontier town of the Prussian dominions, 
he underwent the ceremony of a rigorous search ; for 
very severe penalties were, at this time, inflicted on alJ 
persons who introduced, into Prussia, prohibited arti- 
cles, however small in quantity. As he had intended 
to continue a little while in Memel, he had furnished 
himself with letters of introduction to a principal com- 
mercial house there. These, however, proved of no 
avail ; and he resolved to set out for Koningsberg, on 
the day after his arrival. 

He was informed that the trade of Memel was some- 
what extensive; particularly in timber, which was 
brought down the river Russe, from the interior of 
Lithuania. There were, however, only four commer- 
cial houses in the place ; and these also dealt in hemp, 
flax, and hnseed. 

On walking out to examine the town, he saw the 
.ladies picking their way through the dirtiest and vilest 
streets that can be imagined. It was Sunday, and 
many of them had on white satin shoes ; and .the gen- 
tlemen who conducted them, were dressed in blue vel- 
vet coats, and hats of immense size. There is -nothing i 
in this place (says Mr. Wraxall) which can detain a | 
man of curiosity for two hours : the buildings are very | 
wretched; and the ships at the quay were the most 
interesting objects he saw. 
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From Memel to Koningsberg there are two roads* 
One of these passes through the interior of the coun« 
try: and the other, which is much shorter, and more 
frequented, lies along the sea-coast, over a tract of 
sand* about eigh^-three miles in length, and, in .man j 
places^ -not more than one in breadth. This extraordi- 
nary bank of sand terminates a little to the north of 
the town of Memel, from which it is separated by a 
haven, nearly half a mile in breadth, communicating 
with the Baltic. When the weather is fine, and the 
sea is smooth, a person may drive along the bank with 
great pleasure ; as the sands, dose to the margin of 
the water, are hard aiid firm. 

Unhappily for Mr. Wraxall, as he was passing it, 
a westerly wind blew with so much violence, as to 
drive the waves much higher upon the beach than 
usual. Having crossed the haven of Memel in a boat, 
he landed on the sand about two in the afternoon, and 
reached the first post-house as the night closed in. 
He proceeded; -and a more disagreeable ni^ht he hard- 
ly ever remembered: it not only rained without inter- 
mission; but the wind, which had increased the whole 
day, now blew a hurricane^ The sea, being driven^ 
by its fury, far beyond its usual bounds, necessitated 
the postillions to drive through the very surf, which 
roared like thunder, and many times completely cover- 
ed the fore-wheels of the carriage. In such a situation, 
Mr. WraxaU could not take much repose; and he 
more than once apprehended that he should have been 
overturned into the water. 

Morning came, most welcome, after such anight; 
and, about eight o'clock, he arrived at a miserable 
hovel, called an inn, where he found the inhabitants em-i 
ployed in boiling pumpkins, for food. Never was 
misery more truly personified than in this place. The 
women looked like witches, rather than human beings. 
They had no head-dress, and their clothes scarcely 
reached to their knees. Here, among the horses in a 
large s^ble, Mr. Wraxall procured some breakfast. 



and dnmk bn coffee. Ab^t H^oft he reaNsbed ihe 
southern termination df the tend, teid glanHy foattd 
hhnself, Okice liiore, on fifin gtotiiid^ ^iket having tra« 
veiled two-and-twenty hoarn, along the sbdre of die 
Bakic, and often among itn Tery ^/mv^. l*he S^ftsMt^^ 
from this spot to Kon^gsbel^, is abont t«reM^ iiakig; 
and the interrenhig c^nti^ is fiat, eiftclosfed, and col-' 
tivated. 

On arriving in Komngti^efg, outf tMi^^fler^^vms irtcip* 
ped at the gstte ; and, after his passport had been £]>• 
spected by the officer %»n ge^^d, a siildier, with bis 
bayonet nxed, mounted the eoaeh-b^s, and eonducted 
him to the custom-house; where his luggage was 
searched, before he was pewnitted to drive to an mi. 

KMingsberg, is a vast chy, which stands on tJie 
banks of the river Ptegel, and, 9lt this time, t^ontaikied 
about fifty thousand inhabitants, exclunive of eiglit 
thousand soldiers. It consists of a great eollecticm of 
houses, and of streets arranged wkho«it either beaufty 
or order, l^he btdMings are in a vile taste, and most 
of them are ancient. This place boasts an academy, 
which Was founded by one of the dukes of Pmssia ; 
but most of the grammar-schools in England are supe» 
rior to it. A considerable trade in hemp and flax is 
carried on here; but, being distant nearly thirty-five 
English miles irom Pilhm, tSie sea-port, only anHdl 
Vessels can come up to the town. 

Mr. Wraxall quitted Koningsberg in the morning <ii 
Saturday, the 20th of August; and pursued his jaor* 
ney, through a fertile plain, along the banks of the 
Pregel. On looking back, from a rising ground, upon 
the place he had left, the city, with its numerous spnres> 
gilded by the eastern sun, appeared very beautiful. 

He passed through the small tcrmk^^st^Trawemburg^ 
noted for having been the nesid^ice of the faBKOw 
astronomer, Copernicus ; and thence |jroceeded, about 
twenty miles fmther, to Eihmg. This town is situated 
on a little rfver whic^ faHs into the Bahic, but whieh 
admiu only very smaH vessels; and i^Uau secret 
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^qiuittj as tbe port feo it imd to Koiung^l^evg^ Eibing 
was bnoetly a free city, under the protectioa of Po- 
land; biity (m die partition of that coun^» it wiis 
taken possession of by the king o£ Prussia, It now 
eoalaiBa about fifteen thousand inhabitants; and Mr. 
Wnoall says that tbe houses were the most grotesque 
and angular that he bad ever seen. They each termi* 
nate in a pcint^ and nearly all the upper stetries aie 
uniah a b itaMe; beii^ desigiied for granaries or ware- 
hoosest and not as places cf residenee. This town was 
aseiently £ortified; hut its ramparts are now^ in a great 
iseasuriV demodished^ 

The next place of his destination was Matienbourg^ 
the castle of whidh is one of die noblest monuments of 
ancient magnificence that now exji^> It coce cosh 
silted of three detached and separate structures; was 
qua dr an gul a r in figure^ aad surrounded by a ditch of 
prodigioits magnitude* At this time much of its archi* 
teetural beanty had be^i. destroyed* The city itself, 
ijodepoudently of the castk^ contains nothing that is in- 
tere^iog. It was Ibrmfflrly the head of a. league thai 
corapreheBded tweojky-aeYen small townsi all situated 
in Polish Prussia; and which held assemblies for the 
regulation of their internal police» their muni^pal privi- 
legesy and other rights. This little p<ditical confede* 
racy has heen long extinct; and the town of Marien*- 
hoarg, like that of Elbiogy now forms part of the Prus- 
sian dominiona. 

The two great rivers of Polish Prussia, the Vi9» 
Hda and the NogcU^ unite at the distance of about 
thirtecB miles from Mariei^urg. Tbe form^, after 
having traversed all Poland, Scorn iti( source in the 
Cazp^hian Mountains, through the cities of Cracow 
and Warsaw, to those of Thorn and Culm, s^arates 
into two great brtmches. Of these tbe western branch, 
which retains iu original name, faUs into the Baltic^ 
beyond Dsnlsic; and the eastern brsa?b is ^led the 
Nogat. ItJson the ktter that the towa of Mwtieoe* 
bourg is seated. 
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This part of Prussia is peculiarly beautiful and in- 
teresting; and such is its fertility, that the whole dis* 
trict between Marienbourg and Dantzic seems like a 
continued garden. 

Dantzic was at this time an independent republic. 
This city had, for many centuries, known the benefits 
of equal goyernment and public liberty; and had be- 
come a place of great commercial importance. It is 
surrounded by strong fortifications; and the adjacent 
country can be laid under water. It is indebted, both 
for its origin and its name, to a colony of Danes, which 
is said to have been founded here about the middle <^ 
the twelfth century. 

Though superior, in many respects, to eith^ Riga 
or Koningsberg, Dantzic is neither a handsome nor an 
elegant city. The houses, in general, are lofty, and 
in an antique style of architecture. Most of the streets 
are planted with trees, which, during the summer^ afr 
ford an agreeable shade; but which, in winter, are 
found to be very inconvement. The building that 
is used as an exchange is of great antiquity: it is a 
square chamber, vaulted; and has, in the centre, a 
marble statue of Augustus the Third, king of Poland. 
Mr. WraxaU visited the arsenal, which, at this time, 
contained a prodigious quantity of military*Btores, in 
excellent order and preservation. In the great churchy 
he saw a vast pillar completely hollowed, which is said 
to have been anciently used for the purpose of im^ 
muring ecclesiastics who had been gmlty of heinous 
crimes. On looking down into the inside, from abov^ 
the depth appeared to be about forty feet, and the 
square dimensions within, about seven feet. 

As liberty of religion is publicly allowed in Dantzic^ 
there are churches of nearly all denominations; and 
Convents both for monks and nuns« It is computed 
that the inhabitants, .including those of the suburbs, 
are not fewer than eighty thousand in number. The 
environs of Dantzic are peculiarly beautiful. 

From this place, Mr. Wraxall intended to proceed 
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along the hmki of the Vistula, in order to visit the 
cities of Culm and Thorn. He set out in a south*^ 
easterly direction; and, after four days and nights of 
continual travelling, during which he had no sleep, ex- 
cept what he took in his carriage, he was induced to 
change his course^ and proceed to Stargard^ in Pome* 
rania. The towns and villages through which he 
passed were all very bad; and much of the country 
was a barren and hideous desert. So completely des- 
titute were all the inns and post-houses of provisions, 
that he was almost afraid of being starved. 

The town of Stargard is tolerably large; but Mr. 
Wraxall says the most interesting objects which were 
presented to his view, were a good dinner and a clean 
apartment. The streets were crowded with soldiers; 
fox even the postillions who drove him, the appren- 
tices, the hair-dressers, the very peasants, were all mili-. 
tary. 

The road from Stargard to Stettin lay through one 
of the T[L09i, hideous wildernesses of fir-trees he had 
ever b^ield. It was barren, desolate, and unpeopled. 
The sands were so heavy that travelling was rendered 
extrem^y tedious. At Stettin he visited the duke of 
Bninawie-Bevem, who had the command of the Prus- 
sian troops stationed at this place. This nobleman 
bad passed the autumn of life, but possessed a vigorous 
constitution, and an almost Hercidean frame of body. 
He had worn an uniform and boots so constantly, from 
bis early youth, that they seemed to constitute a part 
of his essence. Mr. Wraxall dined with him: the com- 
pany was numerous, all men and all military. Every 
thin^ around was in a martial style : even the doors 
were painted with representations of helmets, batons, 
and swords. The duke showed him what he called his 
arsenal: it was a chamber filled with models of pe- 
tards, mortars, pontoons, and other apparatus of war. 
Mr. Wraxall almost expected to see the soup served 
up in a shield; but the repast was by no means a 
Spartan one; and diowed that his serene highness did 
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not dunk the pleasures of the table mcomxiatible with 
tactics and encampments. At Stettin, Mr. Wraxall 
visited the prince of Anhalt Dessau, a young man also 
in the Prussian senrice; but formed, by nature, equally 
for the arts of peace, and the scioice of war* His 
manners were extremely accomplished and elegant. 

Of Stettin Mr. Wraxall observes that he knew very 
little. There are, however, he says, a great many 
houses and a great many streets; two very larg^e 
churches, a river, and quay; and, he was informed, that 
this place had a very extenuve commerce. The in- 
habitants are about sixteen thousand in number; but, 
as a city, it cannot enter into competiti<m or compari« 
son with Dantzic. 

About fifteen miles from Stettin he entered the duchy 
of Brandenburg; and, passing through Prfy»&H9, soon 
afterwards arrived at StreUiz; a town so surrounded 
with woods as not to be visible, except at a very short 
distance. Mr. Wraxall continued here three days, 
during which he visited the reigning duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz. This nobleman resided in a small palace 
which he had built about four miles from the town, and 
had named '' Adolph's Pleasure." During the winter 
he usually resided at New Strelitz, where he had a much 
larger palace, and where he held his court as a sovereigir 
prince. 



A DescripiUm of Berlin, ni ike Year 1S14. From a 
Tomr in Germany^ <^c. By J. T. Jambs, Esq. 

In the first streets of J^rlin, as this city is entered 
from the direction of Strelitz, the traveller beholds 
several peculiarly chaste and elegant specimens of orna- 
mental architecture. For some distance along the road, 
the old German mode of building has gradually given 
place to an ornamental style, formed, with peculiar 
taste, on Italian models; and, on the entrance of a 
stranger into this city, there ia a grandeur in the edi^ 
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fieeS) wlndi be could Ikde h^e expected to see. As 
he i^oceeds, he gasses with fresh delight, till at length 
the first opening of the Linden Streusfi buists upon the 
view, and preamta one of the finest architectural vistas 
in the world. On the right he loohs down a splendid 
street, shaded with a do«d>le aveooe of Hme-trees, to the 
majestic portals of Brandenburg^ on Ihe left to the 
royal palace, along a line of loftyDuildings, ornamented 
with porticos, slatuesi and every variety of scidptund 
decoEBtion. No hnagination can coneeive a seene, in 
the stiict sense of the wordt ini»re beautiful than what is 
here presented. 

The Old Tonm lies in the centre of the place, encircled 
by the branches of the /Spree, which, in earlier times, 
formed the ditch of its fortificaticais. It poasessest 
however, no great interest, except as givio^ specimens 
of the architectural style which was in use befwe the 
era of Fredaric the Second. This is peculiarly visible 
m the palace uid the arsenal, which are far outshone by 
the el^fant edifices erected in his time, and in the sue* 
ceedlng reigns; particularly the Italian opera housOt 
the theatre, and the churches in the Place de Gens ^ 
d'Armes, the Brandenbourg gate, and the library, built 
after a design by Frederic himseUl 

Most travellers are desirous of visiting the manufacto^ 
ries in Berlin. . The porcelain that is made in this city 
is very ekgaat. The colours are dark and harmonious, 
and the fenas are elegant and classical. In other 
brandies the artides of bronze^ the carpets, the iron?* 
ware; as well as the dressing up of the shops them- 
sdves, display a disaanunation and a judgment in 
selection, whidi are equally. excdloit. 

The prevailing taste in furniture is no less correct: 
the floors are iidaid, and the ceilings painted: no ad- 
dition seems wanting to omnjj^ete die Und tsMembk of 
ornamental efifect; yet no part is crowded to excess. 
Neither are the Pruasians, as to certain kiada o£ manu- 
factmrei by any neans deficient m technical skill. At 
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the iren-foundery tliefy have attained the art of eatftkig' 
small ware articles in a style which is, probably, pecu- 
liar to themselves. 

The manu&ctories of silk and cotton were, at this ' 
time, in no great activity, owing to the war. The 
broad-cloths and kerseymeres that are made in Berlin 
are equal, in appearance, but <Hily in appearance, to 
those of England, for in quiality they are mttch inferior; 
The Ji^ussians are able to undersell, if not to rival us in 
specimens of metal manufacture. But there exists a 
fashionable rage for articles of English workmanship, in 
preference to all others, which, in a great degree, en-' 
sures the market to us. 

Berlin contains a theatre ofanaiomy and a museum of 
natural histonf,^ In the latter there is a valuable col- 
lection of mineralogy, which has been lately, enriched 
by the treasures of Humboldt, the well-known South 
American traveller. The royal ooUege or university, an 
extensive range of buQdings, where most of the cabi- 
nets of science had been deposited, was at this time un- 
inhabited. At the breaking out of the war widi France, 
the students, to t^e ntfmber of eight hundred, and some 
of the professors, had volunteered their services, and 
had exchanged their sedentary occupation for the fa- 
tigues of the field. 

[The piark^ which is situated on the south side of the 
Tiver Sprey, is much admired. Few cities hare a finer 
public walk than this. The varied beauties of ite 
woods, alleys, groves, and wilderness, exceed all imagi- 
-nation. It is more than three miles round, and has 
water sufficient to give it vtyoxe life than thare>is in the 
walks of much larger cities. Here, oh & Sunday, Ber- 
lin may be seen iil all its glory. This promenade is to 
the people of Berlin, what the Tuilleries are to those of 
Paris ; only the mixture of company is much mcHre strik- 
ing, as here not only all the populace but all the prind* 
•pal persons of the city are to be found; some on' foot, 
others seated on the benches, and otho^ on horseback 
or in carriages; and rows of ladies, magnificently dress- 
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9Ay are to be seen sitting together as in the TuiDeries* 
Here refreshments of every kmd are provided.] 

At the upper end o£ the street where the college 
stands, is the Brandenburger Thof', a colossal gateway^ 
buflt after a Greciaa model, and deservedly ranked 
among the grandest specimens of modem architecture. 
Its majestic and imposing front had acquired additional 
digrnity at this uncertain period, from the awful recol- 
lection which it seemed universally to excite in the 
minds of the beholders. It was from this place that 
Napoleon tore the car of Victory, which had once 
graced its summit ; and it was upon this spot that the 
triumphant tyrant had displayed, to an huxiuliated peo- 
ple, all the pomp and pageantry that decked the proud 
march of the conquering legions of Jena* Buonaparte 
had sent the car to Paris: but the success of the cam- 
paign in 1814, having brought it into the hands, of its 
original possessore, the act of its restoration was ac-^ 
companied with some interesting ceremonies. Afler 
ks arrival in Berlin, it waa replaced in its former situa- 
tion; but was kept concealed from public view, by a 
covering, of linen. On an appointed day, the king en- 
tered the city in solemn procession, on his return, from 
the war ; and, as he passed beneath the gate, the veil of 
the chariot was lowered, and this trophy of Prussian 
valpur again met t)ie eye of the people. At this mo- 
ment peals of' cannon echoed through tlie air ; martial 
music struck up,.and the loud acclamations of the crowd 
were raised, wiUi a din that overwhelmed every other 
demonstration of public joy. 

Leaving this quarter, and skirting the park on the 
right, the traveller will arrive at the road to Potsdam, < 
conducted through an avenue of poplars, more than 
four German miles long; for with trees of this descrip- 
tion are all the roads around Berlin ornamented. Pots^ 
dam is a little towa of palaces, seated in a romantic situ- 
ation, on the bank of a small lake, formed by the river 
HaveL It is well known as having been the favourite 
residence of Frederic the Second, to whom almost ever] 
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buildimg and ornament of the place is ascribed. During 
his life-time, any one who wished to settle here had 
only to lay a fomidation, and the king generally took 
upon himself the direction and charge of completing the 
superstructure. One man had his whimsical fancy gra- 
tified by the erection of a dwelling-house in the fashion 
of a convent; another of a Grecian palace; and a third, 
who was a Hollander, seeing the success of the former 
petitioners, solicited for himself a similar extension of 
the royal bounty : it was immediately promised : ** Ay,'* 
said mynheer, " but I want a Dut^ house." '* You 
shall have a dozen,** replied his majesty. It was done, 
and the astonished traveller, after having traversed nu- 
merous elegant modern streets, cones to a street of 
Amsterdam, in the Rue Hollandaise. 

But the king, rather lavish in expenditure, than ju- 
dicious in the adjustment of his plan, when he had 
erected these dwellings, was unable to provide the 
means of supporting sudi expensive estaUishinents. 
The town, enjoying no other trade than that which the 
demand and consumption of its own population, and the 
persons of the court aflS>rded, is now reduced to a 
miserable and impoverished condition; and all its splen- 
did mansions are verging fast to decay. 

Frederic's retreat of Sans Souei, consists of three se- 
parate pavilions; the first containing rooms of state, the 
second private apartments, and the third a picture gal- 
lery. This gallery, though it had suffered much from 
the rapacity of the French, still contained some fine 
paintings. 

Besides three other royal seats in the environs of 
Berlin, mention may be made of the Palatg Royal and 
Palais Nettff which rival each other in external magni- 
tude and internal splendour. All is marble, silver, gold ; 
and the dimensions of the apartments are such, that the 
glare of the ornaments is quite lost in the vast extent of 
the rooms; and nothing remains upon the mind but one 
general impression of magnificence. In firont of the 
area, before the Palais Neuf, rises an openi semicireular 
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colonnade, of the Conntiiiaii order, with wings sur* 
roiosided foy lofty cupolas, and affording an example of 
impxraileled boidness of outline and dfegance of design. 
Thm truly royal edifice waa buik by Frederic the Se» 
cond, after the close of the seren years' war; and is a 
memorial worthy of such a triumf^ but, in its present 
state, it stands a melancholy emblem of its former 
greatness. 



<eitltjtttntli l^fg Sfiurtraction. 



PRUSSIAN AND HANOVERIAN DOMINIONa 



An Excursionfrom BerUn^ through Hanover and 
nremen, to Hamburg. - 

The country betwixt Berlin and Brandenburg is, for 
the most part, level, fertile, and well cultivated. Some 
of t^e lands, though sandy, yield an abundance of rye 
and oats: others, of a richer soil, produce wheat, bar- 
ley, and tobacco; and the woods furnish an ample si^ 
ply of timber and fuel. 

Brandenburg is a walled town situated on the banks 
of the rivCT Havel, which separates the Old from the 
New Town, and the castle from both; environing 
the New Town with a kind of trench, on which a 
sluice has been erected. This river is navigable 
for small vessels, and is a means of considerable 
trade to the town, which has some manu&ck>ries of 
doth, ftistians, and canvass. The streets are wide and 
straight; and the church of St. Mary is a large and in- 
teresting edifice. The fort iqppears like a submrb, nn^ 
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contains the catfaedial ^urch, and the residences for the 
members of the cathedral. These are a Luthe- 
ran provost, a dean, senior, subHiOSiior, and three ca- 
nons, who are distinguished by a cross of gold enamelled 
with violet, and terminating in eight points* 

The spires o£ Magdeburg are visible, above the walls, 
at a considerable distance from the place, rising in the 
midst of a flat but fertile district. This was formerly 
one of the great trading towns of Prussia. It stands on 
the western bank of the Elbe, and is a principal 
thoroughfare between High and Low Germany. Its 
fortifications are considered to be peculiarly strong;, 
and, in addition to these, it is defended by a citadel on 
an island in the Elbe, and by a fort called Sternschanze 
The town is large and weU-built; and the cathedral- 
square is ornamented with many large and elegant 
houses. Among the public edifices of Magdeburg may 
lie enumerated the king's palace, formerly the episcopid 
residence, the cathedral, the armory, the governor's 
house, and the town-house. The cathedral is a su- 
perb Gothic edifice, remarkable for a large organ, . the 
master-pipe of which is; thirty-three feet long. The 
number of inhabitants in Magdeburg is estimated at 
thirty-six thousands Being on the banks of the Elboi 
this placets well situated for trade, and has numerous 
manufactories of cotton and linen goods, woollen cloths, 
stockings, gloves, leather, porcelain, tobacco, and snuff. 
In its vicinity there is a protestant abbey, which is, at 
the same time, a public academy, where young men are 
said to receive an excellent education. 

West of Magdeburg the traveller enters the territory 
of the duke of Brunsmck, which, in many parts, is 
fertOe and finely wooded. Its capital is a large and 
stpongly-fortified,; but thinly-inhabited city, on the 
banks of the Ocker, bujlt. in^a square form, and divided, 
by the river, into no fewer than five parts. Most of 
the houses are old, and constructed of wood; but those 
that have been lately erected are a considerable orna- 
ment to the city. The ducal palace is a magnificent . 
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bnildiiig, remarkable for its library, which oontaias a? 
curious collecdon of scarce bibles and fragments o£ 
bibles, to the number of more. than- one thousand vo»- 
lutnes. The other pubHc buiidings are the cathedral ; 
an academy for martial exercises; the Caroline toUege, 
erected in ihe year 1745, and which has hadf among its 
professors, many men respected both for th^r- learnings 
and talents; the coundl-house, where the magistrates* 
meet; the '* packhofe," where all goods, imported or-, 
exported,, are rated and taxed; the "autorkofe^" ar 
place assigned to the use of foreign merchants, for the* 
security and tnore convenient sale of their goods, during 
the fair;, the mint; the orphan*house;. and the work-- 
house or house of correction. Of these^ the last is an 
exc^ent institution for supplying the poor with em^ 
ployment and the means of subsistence* There are, in. 
Brunswick, ten Lutheran churches, and a rich monas** 
tery. Tliis place is famous for a kind of strong beer*- 
called mum, which is exported even to Asia. The 
number of its inhabitants is about twenty-two thou- 
sand. 

At a little distance beyond Brunswick, commence the 
Hanoverian dominions.. The* capital of these domi*^ 
nions is Hanooer, a considerable city, but indifferently, 
built and slightly fcnrtified* It^atands in a plain, on the 
lefl bank of the river Leine, which, running in two 
channds, between die <dd and new towns, forms, there 
an island of considerable-size ; and thence is navigable,, 
downward, to the Weser*. The fortifications enclose 
about twelve hundred houses; among which are 
several large and handsome buildings* The palace 
fronts the Leine, and is a magnificent edifice. In a 
sfdendid chapel belonging to this palace was kept a 
treasure highly valued, consisting of relics and ancient 
gold and silver plate and gems. The king of Hanovet^ 
has another palace, caUed Hermkausen^ about two miles 
nordi of the town, the gardens of which are* said to> be 
very elegant. Hanover contains a 9tate-house» three 
parish-churdies, eind thr^P hospital^. Its environs are 
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fertik and pleMant. Withm tbe last thirty y^tirs ihis 
city has be«n greatly improved, in the structure of its 
bufldings, the formation of drains and sewers beneath 
the streets, and in its being well lighted during winter. 
The pc^ee is admirably conducted. A regulation with 
regard to fire has been adopted, which deserves imita* 
tkm. Eaeh howseholdeT is provided with a large sack ; 
and, when a fire happens, dl the neighbours immedi* 
ately repair to the house with their sadts. As each of 
diem has his particular task assigned to him, the fumi-* 
toreand o^ter goods are soon removed ; and the sufiferer 
IS certain of thehr being lodged in safe custody. Con- 
sidering its sise, Hanover is said to be very populous ; 
and the number of equipages seen in the streets, show 
that it contains many wealthy citizens. The society is 
good; and the nobility and other persons of the higher 
class, are as polished and refined in their manners, as 
those in any city of Germany. 

In a spacious and fertile vaDey, watered by a brandi 
of iSae river Leine, send at the distance of ai>out sixty 
miles south from Hanover, stands the town of GoUiti^ 
gen^ principally known for its university, which was 
founoed in the year 1754, by George the Second, king 
of England. GStlingen has been fortified, but the walls 
and gates have been taleen down; and the ramparts now 
constitute a delightful promenade for the inhabitants, 
llie streets are wide and well paved: the number of 
houses is about a thousand, and of inhabitants about 
eight thousand. There are, in this place, five Lutheran 
churches, and one Calvinist church. The university 
has forty-nine professors, besides near forty private tu« 
tors and inferior teachers; and the number of students 
is, in general, between eight and nine hundred. Here, 
and in general throughout Germany, the lectures are 
delivered in the language of the country; whereas, in 
Holland, the professors usually teach in Latin. Many 
of those in the umversity of G^ttingen have attained 
great celebrity: the Mones of Eichom, Less, Heyne» 
Murray, Biumenbaeh, Lichtenberg, Gme&i and Kaest- 
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oer, entitle it to a very honourable pre-eminence anoqg 
the literary establishnaents of Europe. Thig university 
has a splendid church, and a stately edifice of stonOt 
the ground floor of whidi serves as a hall for pubUe 
lectures; and the upper apartments are appropriated 
to the library, council-chan^r, and other uses. It 
has likewise a fine observatory^ erected on a tower upon 
the ramparto, with an anatomical theatre and a botanic 
garden. 

Thirty-two miles north-east of Hanover, stands the 
fortified town of ZeliCf chiefly noted for the castle in its 
vicinity, which, for some time, was the residence of the 
unfortunate Matilda, queen of Denmark, sister of our 
late monarch, king George the Third. She died here in 
the year 177^. This castle is detadbed from the town, 
and is surrounded, in the ancient style of defence, with 
a very broad diteh. It is large, and of square form ; 
and dbe ooimtzy, on every side of it, la barren and un- 
pleasant. 

From Hanover, the traveller, proceeding westward, 
passes through Mtnden^ a fortified city, famous for a 
battle whidi was fought near it, in 1759, between the 
allies and the French, in which the latter were totally 
defeated. Minden is environed with ramparts and 
ditches, and has been several times besieged. Being on 
the bank of the Weser, it is conveniently situated for 
trade and navigation; and its breweries, sugar-houses, 
and'wax-manufactories, are of great advantage to the 
inhabitants. 

An irregular country, which produces considerable 
quantities of com and flax, lies betwixt Minden and 
Osnaburg or Omabmckf a bishoprick which was found- 
ed by CSurlemagne as early as the eighth century. In 
the year 1 64B, by a treaty between the emperor of Ger- 
many and the king of Sweden, an arrangement 
was made that this see should be alternately filled 
by a Roman Catholic and a Protestant bishop. The 
latter may be a layman, but he must be selected 
from tibe house of Brunswick Lunenburg. His royal 
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highness the duke of York is the present bishop. The 
city of Osnaburg stands im a vdley, watered by the 
river Hase, and is abouft seventy-five miles west of 
Hanover. It is surroandisd by a waU and a ditch; but 
is commanded by an' adjaoent eminence, from which an 
enemy might easily destroy it. It consists of an old and 
a new town, and the whole nambev of houses is about 
twelve hundred. The Roman Ca^olics and Lutherans 
have here each two churches. The bishop's palace is sepa- 
rated from the town by theviver. Osnaburg is remark- 
able as having been the place in which king George the 
first died, in his way from England to Hanover, on the 
llthof June, 17«7. 

Seventy miles north-east from Osnaburg is Bremen^ 
a rich and commercial city; but not a very agreeable 
place, nor a place which contains many objects; of attrac- 
tion for a traveller. • It i» divided, by the river Weser» 
into the Old and New Town. The streets of the old 
town are very narrow ; and the houses, few of which 
are more than two stories high, are, in general, old- 
fashioned and inconvenient. Most of the magistrates 
and principal inhabi4sants have here their wmtev* habita- 
tions^ but their gardens and summer residences are in 
the new town, in the old town- also stands the cathe- 
dral, an ancient Gothic edifice, remarkable for a vaulted 
apartment, near sixty paces long and thirty broad, 
which is beneath it. In this vault Mr. Wraxall, who 
was at Bremen in the year 17'74, saw five large oak 
cofiers, each of which contained a corpse, in a state of 
preservation, without having been embalmed* One of 
them is said to have been the body of an English countess, 
which had lain here two hundred and fifly years. The 
skm, in every part, was totally dried, but the features 
of the face were so little sunk or changed, that it was 
evident she had been pretty, and had died young. In 
i^iother coffer lies the body of a workman, who. is said 
to have tumbled from the roof of the church* and to 
have been killed by the fall. A third is the body of a 
ch3d who died of the small-poxi and the marks of the 
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pustules are still very disbernibie. The other two bo* 
dies are not less extraordinary than these. There are 
also in this vault, several turkeys, hawks, weesels, and 
other animals, some of which have been hung up from 
time immemorial, and oth^s very recently; yet all are 
in a state of the most complete preservation. The 
cause of this extraordinary phenomenon Mr* Wraxall, 
very unsatisfactorily, ascribes to the peculiar dryness of 
the place. 

Bremen is one of the four free cities of Germany ; 
and, with a small territory around it, contakis about 
thirty-eight thousand inhabitants. Its constitution is 
of a democratic kind, and the magistrates are changed 
every six months. Its situation, on the. banks of the 
Weser, is favourable for foreign trade, and for receiving 
and tremsmitdng productions which descend the river* 
Most of the inhabitants are of the Reformed sect, 
and aU the magistrates must be of that sect. The 
Lutherans have here one church. 

Before the irruption of the French mrmies into Ger- 
maiiy^ Bremen was a celebrated dep6t for Hock wine. 
This was brought, by landrcarriage, from the banks of 
the Rhme> and was deposited in the public cellar, which 
extends beneath the town-house and the exchange* 
There is one particular room, called the Rose, where 
wine was kept, some of which is said to have be^i one 
hundred and sevoaty years old, and for which the price 
of seven ddllars, oe five-and-twenty shillings a bottle 
was charged; but it was not fit to be drunk. 

The inhabitante of Bremen are described, by Mr. 
WrMcaU, to have very few of the amusements that are 
common in other cities* He says that " the most por 
lite mode of passing an evening, is for the men to meet 
in the public cellar, in a kind of boxes, each about 
twenty feet long and six feet wide. Here they drink 
Hock, under a cloud of smoke raised from their own pipes. 
One might suppose them (continues the writer) to- be 
the genuine descendants of the ancient Saxpqs, who 
imagined that even the joys of heaven consist in dtink* 
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ing ale out of the skuIlE of tlieir enemies!" Tliis is 
Mr. Wraxall's account; but Baron Knigge, in his 
*' Letters Written on a Journey from Loraiae to 
Lower Saxony/' says that the character of the Bre> 
meners has been very unjustly treated. He ebeerves 
that, although they may not possess that taste for the 
arts o£ luxury and amusement, nor that studied polish 
of manners which results fiom an habitual want of 
more serious emplo3rment, and from a frequent inter- 
course with foreigners; yet they have, in general* good 
natural abilities, improved by a judhciaus edueation; 
and, with respect to usefid knbwlege, whether litemry 
or scientific, he says that more information may be ob- 
tained, by conversation, in Bremen, than in many places 
where more pompous pretensions are set forth. The in- 
habitants of this city, be continues, are obliging, firank, 
and hospitable; and their numerous aad exoeUent in- 
stitutions, ^or the education of orphans, and &» other 
charitable purposes, reflect honour on their generosity 
and public sfHrit. The police of Br^oien he describes 
to be excellent. Not a beggar is to be seen in or near 
tbe city; for the magistrates affi>rd to all, that are 
wilMnff to work, an c^i^rtunity of gaining a subsisteDee 
by industry. 

The journey from Bremen to Hamburg is desolate 
and dreary. The road lies across the sandy and un- 
peopled heaths of Lunenburg. From the opposite 
banks of the Elbe, however, &e appearance of Ham^ 
burg is very noble; and, as Uie space which separates 
it from the Danish townof Ahona is inconsiderable, the 
two places appear to form one city, which covers the 
ttde of the river, for three or four miles. 

A Description of Hamburg*. 
The approa^ to Hamburg, down the river Elbe, is 



• This U chiefly drawn up from the travels of Louis de Bois- 
elin, knigbt of Malta. 
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truly magnifioent: the size g£ the city, die width of 
the river, the beauty of the adjacent country, the num- 
ber of siec^es, and a forest of masts, all combine to 
fonn a noble prospect. On entering the harbour, the 
attention of a stranger is engaged by the multitude of 
vesidb, from different countries, with which it is 
crowded: his ears are entertained with a great variety 
of languages, and his eyes amused by an equal variety 
of people and dresses. 

Hamburg is the largest of the free cities of Ger- 
many; and, at one period, next to London, it was the 
greatest eommerdal city in Europe. During the pre- 
dommance of France, it suffered many dreadful evils ; 
but it has, hi some degree, recovered from its depres- 
sion, and is again a place of vast importance. . The 
whde territory attached to it, contains about one hun- 
(ired and thirty thousand unJiabitants, of which one 
hundred and six thousand reside in the city. It is 
governed by an aristocracy, founded on prc^perty ; but 
the Jews are excluded fr<Mn power, and are restricted 
to residence in particular parts of the city. The whole 
government is, by management rather than by law, 
vested in Lutherans, who form a very great majority. 

On entering Hamburg, its fkut appearance is very 
disgusting. Most of the streets are inconvenient, from 
Wng narrow, close, ill-paved, and dirty ; and they are 
rendered still more so by the houses projecting over 
them. The latter are built both of brick and wood ; 
«ndmost of them have pointed roofs, which form a 
triangle in front. The walls are thick; and the win- 
dows narrow, and so numerous, and witL so small a 
space between them, that the residences of the lower 
classes might be mistaken for manufactories. 

The churches of Hamburg are not much deserving 
of notice. The handsomest of them is St. MichaeVs, 
which has been recently erected. Its interior forms a 
kind of cross; and a flight of steps conducts to a sub- 
terraneous church, fflled with tombs, among which are 
iiaany family vaults. The town-hall is an uninteresting 
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edifice, which has, on the outside, some heavy and ill* 
executed ornaments. 

Near the middle of the city, the river Alster, which 
flows from the north, forms a lake about eight hun-' 
dred paces in circumference. In a summer's evening*, 
this lake is almost covered with gondolas and boats of 
various kinds, filled with company, and attended with 
numerous bands of music. The whole has an ex<> 
tremely good effect; and af&rds some idea of a float- 
ing city. 

The rampartSf which extend around the city, were 
formerly planted with trees, and kept with peculiar neat-^ 
ness, so as to form two roads or promenades ; one for 
horse-men and carriages, and the other for foot-passen* 
gers. But, whDst Hamburg was in vhe possession of the 
French, the trees were all cut down by order of Mar- 
shal Davoust, the French commander. 

The commerce of Hamburg consists in the export of 
^productions from the various countries bordering on 
the Elbe. Its imports comprise all those foreign 
luxuries which are furnished by the various countries 
of the globe, and which habit has rendered almost in^ 
dispensable to many of the nations of Europe. In 
1817, two thousand three hundred and twenty ships 
entered this port. Vessels which draw more than 
fifteen feet water, cannot come within the city, but 
are obliged to anchor in the river. 

The police of Hlamburg is extremely good; for, be^ 
"sides a considerable guard, which is constantly posted 
in the streets, there are men, continually passing and 
repasidng, armed with long staffs, ferrelled with iron : 
these they strike violently on the pavement, to indicate 
their presence. 

The number of carricCge's kept is here is so great, 
that, on a fine summer's evening, they often form an 
tmintenrupted procession towards the gates of the 
€ity. It is an invariable Custom, whenever a pers(^ 
is set down by a friend, either in his own carriage or 



m a hired one» to pay a trifling recompence to the 
ooachman. 

In this city the merchants live very expensively^ 
their tables being served in a style of elegance rarely 
to be seen elsewhere. They give a variety of foreign 
wines; and have fresh grapes £:om Malaga, in their 
dessATtS) at all seasons of &e year. Their houses are 
particularly neat; and the profusion of wax lights is 
greater than the chevalier de Boisgelin had remarked 
in any other country. AfW dinner and supper, money 
is given to the servant who attends at the door. 

The exchange at Hamburg is in a small kind of square, 
shaded by a few trees: the whole is much too con- 
fined for the great concourse of people who frequent 
it, from two to h^-past three in the afternoon, of 
every day. The Jews, in Hamburg, are very nu- 
merous, and transact much business. The merchants^ 
however rich, attend the exchange in all weath^s, and 
are dressed in the plainest manner possible.. 

The senate consists of thirty-four members, among 
whom are four burgomasters, and twenty-four sena^ 
tors. The office of senate continues during life, and 
no one can refuse to serve it, under pain of being 
banished from the city within twenty-four hours. A 
similar penalty is inflicted tot refusing to serve other 
public offices. The senate assembles in a room on the 
ground-floor of the town-hall. 

Every citizen or inhabitant, who quits the city to 
reside elsewhere, is obliged to pay the tenth part of 
his fortune ; except those who are comprised in what 
is termed the contract; that is, who give an annual 
sum to be exempted from this tax, and who .are th^n 
only obliged to pay down, at once, the amount of the 
annual sum. The right ^ citizenship is personal, and 
does not extend to the children, who are obliged to 
purchase it; and this is termed the duty on the free- 
dom of citizens. A foreigner, or even a Hamburgher, 
who does not choose to purchase this freedom, is 
obliged to enter into what, is called the foreign cpntracit 
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ml to pqr an cnnoal luiii Ibr p6rmisaion to tfmd« in 
the city: be also pays all duties and taxes, to wluch 
other dtisens are suUect. 

The city ei Hamburgh has established a kind of 
public panmhrokeragey where noney is lent, at six per 
cent* This is a great reaouroe to the idbabitants, 'who 
save considerably by being relieyed from frands of 
usm^rs. If the articles be not taken out of pledge at 
the time agreed upon, they are sold, bat in such man* 
ner as to produce dieir real value; and the remainder 
of the money is faithftdly remitted to the owners of 
the pledges. Hambarg is supposed to gain at least 
fifteeen thousand crowns a year, by this establisfament. 
The repoMtory for dnigis and the cify cellar, also 
5rield a considerable reventie to the city. The latter is 
of immense extent: it forms almost a subterraneous 
dty, divided into innciMerable apartments, to which 
bodi natives and foreigners resort, and where they 
frequently give entertainments. Until this cellar was 
emptied by the Fmieh anny, it contained Rhenish 
wines of all ages, iram a hundred years old to the im- 
mediately preceding vintage. The repontoryfor drugs 
is well furnished, ood contains every possible kind of 
medicine. This establisfament affords, to the public, 
medicines of much better quality, than those which 
can be purchased of the apothecaries. 

tvery inhabitant, except of the' nobility or clergy, 
is obliged, at certain times, either to mount guard 
himself, or to find a substitute. An annual sum is 
likewise paid by each, im deatnsing and lighting the 
streets: dbe produce of this rate is paid into the ex- 
diequer. 

Hamburg is supplied with vegetables and other pro- 
visions, from the adjacent villages. Veal is brought 
from die bailiwick of Winzen, in Hanover, and also 
from the provostship of Neuland. The consumption 
of coffee is surprisingly great, amounting annually to 
ten millions of pounds. Milk is here carried about 
the atreets, in pails painted red; for the inhabitants be- 
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liere that this b the only colour which does not give 
it an unpleasant taste. In the year 1790, the follow- 
ing prices were paid for three different kinds of heef : 
for common salt beei^ three half-pence, English, a 
pound; fresh beef three-pence; and smoked beef, of 
^cdlent quality, sixpence. 

Before the occupation of Hamburg, by the French 
army, few cities could boast such beautiful environs as 
this. An assemblage of water, woods, groves, and 
walks ; with a variety of fine prospects, made it a de- 
lightful residence, during the summer. But all the 
most interesting walks were destroyed by the trees 
being cut down. Most of the merchants have expen- 
sive country-houses. The handsomest of these is the 
villa of Wandsbeckf at a little distance beyond the gate 
called Steinthor. It has a pleasant park, which is open 
to the public, and is a fashionable promenade on Sun- 
days and holidays. The road on these days is crowd- 
ed with open waggons ; vehicles which are here much 
Qsedf and have high wheels, and five or sL\ benches 
across, and hold ten or twelve persons each. 

Near the city there are some villages, on the river 
Elbe, called the Four Lands: these also are a cele- 
brated rendezvous of pleasure, during the summer. 
The formers who live in them are in good circum- 
stances, and take^from the city a prodigious sum of 
money, for their excellent vegetables ; and particularly 
for thehr green peas. Every day, during summer, 
parties are here to be seen, who are said to be as con- 
spicuous for their genteel appearance, as for their ex- 
cesses in eating and drinking. These four villages 
supply the town with vegetables, butter, milk, hay, 
and other articles of similar description. 
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DENMARK. 

The present kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, with a portion of Finland, constituted a district 
which was anciently called Scandinavia, Denmark, 
properly so called, comprises the duchies of Holstein, 
Sleswick, and Jutland; and the islands of Zealand, 
Funen, and some others. It formerly included the 
kingdom of Norway, but this ha? been recently ceded to 
Sweden. 

It is, on the whole, a flat country. A considerable 
part of the western coast of Sleswick has been em- 
banked, like the coasts of Holland, to prevent the in- 
roads of the sea; and the few eminences which are 
seen, exhibit, in general, a bleak and wild aspect. 
Many of the districts, however, are agreeably diver- 
sified with woods, lakes, and streams. The only river 
of note is the Eyder, which forms the boundary be- 
tween Sleswick and Holstein. Many tracts, though 
the soil is somewhat sandy, are fertile Doth in grain and 
pasturage. • 

In its climate, this country is variable and moist. 
The transition from heat to cold, and from cold to 
heat, is so sudden, that spring and autumn are scarcely 
known. The winter is sometimes so severe, that tlie 
entrance of the Baltic, through the Sound, is often ob- 
structed with ice; and, at times, it has been so com- 
pletely frozen over, as to have been crossed by heavily* 
laden carriages. 

The present population of Denmark is estimated at 
about a million and half. In their manners, the higher 
classes of Danes resemble those in other European 
states, but with a tendency to the old French aehooL 
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Iios|Ataltty and nf&bility pervade all ranks: all are 
kind and attentive to strangers. Slavery has been 
abolished) in this country, since the year 1702; yet the 
peasantry are stiU kept in a state of vassalage, which 
renders them indolent and destitute of energy. The 
favourite diversions of the Danes are the theatre, cards, 
music, dancing; and, in winter, driving sledges over 
the snow. 

So lately as the beginning of the last century, Den- 
mark was almost without mamifacftures. It was aflter 
this that the manufacture of woollen-cloth was intro- 
duced into Copenhagen; and a nobleman in the north 
of Jutland, has since caused to be established, in that 
part -oi the country, manufactories of wool, leather, and 
iron-; and manufactories, of other kinds, have since 
been encouraged by the crown. Agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the district of Holstein, has been pursued 
with great success, and is still improving. Hops, flax, 
and tobacco, are all grown in this country; and 
gardening receives «o much encouragement, thsyt 
fanners are supplied, gratis, with young fruit-trees, 
from the royal nurseries. The chief export trade of 
Demnn'k ccmsists of the native productions of the 
country ; namely, grain of different kinds, horses, and 
cattle. 

Literature and science have chiefly flourished in this 
kingdom, during the last century ; yet, anterior to this, 
Denmai^ produced the famous astronomer Tycho Brahe. 
It has two universities; one at Cop«ihagen,and the other 
at Kiel. A royal academy of sciences; an academy 
for painting, sculpture, and architecture ; a society for 
the imppovensent of the northern history and lan- 
guages; and u college of physicians and surgeons, 
Save also, at different periods, been instituted. The 
language of Denmark is a dialect of the ancient Teu- 
tonic; and diflers very little from that of Sweden. 

In this country all religionx are tolerated; but the 
Lutheran doctrine and mode of worship receives 
the sanction of government; and all the religious in- 
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stitoitMMift odnnected with the state, are exchnhrely of 
this chiurch. There are six dioceses : &e bidM>ps are 
Hi^rdy svperiate&dants of the elergy> and have no con- 
cero wbateTer i» civil afiairi. 

For more than a century and a half, the gwerttment 
of Deiunark has been an abaohite Dsooavcfay; but, in 
gfeneral, conducted with moderation. The kiag^ is 
bound by no human law ; and neither in eccleaijusticai 
nor civil afiairs, does he acknowledge any saperior or 
judge, but God. He has the power of making and 
r^[>&3Jing laws ; and is the source of all titles, dignities, 
honours, and offices. He is the supreme head of 
the church, and enjoys every right of sovereignty, 
by whatever name it may be called. The adnuaistra- 
tion of the kingdom is in die hands of a privy coimdl, 
over which the king presides; attd the fondamental 
laws of the country are stated to bo concise, dear, and 
remarkable for their mildness and equity. 

A narratwe of Travels in Denmark, 6y WilliaH 

CoxE,^.Jtf. F.R.S. 

Ma. CoxjB commenced his journey tkrongh Denmark, 
at ElsmooTf a town near tibe north-eastern ex^-emity 
of the island of Zealand, on the bank of the Sound, 
and opposite to the town of Helsingburg, in Sweden. 
AccompsHiued by Lord Herbert and Captain Floyd, he 
arrived at this place, on the 22d of March, 1779. The 
adjacent shore of Zealand, he says, consists partly of 
sandy ridges^ and partly of sloping land, covered with 
wood. 

Elsinoor is a well-built town ; and, next to Copen- 
hagen, was at this time considisred to be the most com-* 
mercial place in. Denmaxk. It oontamed about five 
thousand inhabitants, among whom wei» a considerable 
number of foreign merchants, and the ccmsuls of the 
principal nations which had traded to the Baltic. 

The passage of the Sound is guarded by the fortress 
of CrmAergt whi«h Is situated im a pcoinaalar pcooion- 



tory, the neiyreAt point of land to die oppodte coast of 
Sweden. It is strongly for lilied, towards the i^ore, by 
bastions, and regular entrenchments ; and) towards the 
sea, by several batteries, mounted with cannon. Every 
vessel, in passing Elsinoor, lowers her topHsails, and 
pays a toll. It is generally asserted, that this fortress 
guards the Sound, and that all ships must, on account 
of shoal-waters and currents, steer so dose to the bet* 
teries, as to be exposed to their fire, in case of refusal: 
This, however, is an error; fi>r even the largest ships 
can sail close to the shore of Sweden, in return 
for this toll, which supplies an annual revenue of more 
than one hundred thousand pounds, the crown of 
Denmark takes the ^arge of constructing light«> 
houses, and erecting signals, to mark the shoals and 
rocks, from the Categate to the entrance of the Baltic. 

The p«lace of Cronberg, which stands wi^in the 
f(»tress, is a square Gothic building of free-stone; and 
it chi^y remarkable as having been the place where 
Matilda, queen of Denmark, and youngest sister of 
oar late monarch, George the Third, was for some time 
imprisoned. Through the interference of the British 
minister, she was aft^wards suffered to retire to Zell, 
in Hanover, where she died, in 1775, at the early age 
<^ twenty-three years and ten months* During her 
confinement at Cronberg, she inhabited the governor's 
apartment, and bad permission to walk on the nde 
batteries, and on the leads of the tower. 

Adjoining to a royal palace, which stands about half 
a mile from Cronberg, is a garden, which curiosity led 
the travelers to visit: it is cidled Hamlet* s Garden^ and 
is said, by tradition, to have been the very spot on 
which the murder of his father was perpetrated. The 
house is of modem date. Mid is situated at the foot of a 
sandy ridge, near the sea: the garden occupies the side 
of the hill, and is laid out in terraces, rising one above 
another* Ekinoor is the scene of Shakespear's play 
of Hamlet ; and the original history, from whi^ 
Shakespeare derived the fnincspal incidents of his 
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play, 18- founded on fiicta; but on facts so deeply 
buried in antiquity, as to render it difficult to discrimi-i 
nate truth from fable. 

The distance from Elsinoor to Copenhagen is twenty 
miles. The route of the travellers lay occasionally by 
the side of the sea: sometimes through small woods of 
beech and oak ; and, at other times^ through an open 
country, rising into acchvities. The soil was sandy^ 
mixed with loam; was well cultivated, and yielded all 
sorts of grain. The cottages were numerous and neat, 
built with brick, and many of them were wbke^ 
washed. The road was excellent. 

Copenhagen stands on a promontory of the east- 
em coast of the Isle of Zealand, in a flat and 
marshy situation. It contains about eighty thousand 
inhabitants; and is one of the best-built cities in the 
north of Europe. Its circuit is between four and five 
miles; and it is surrounded, towards the land, with 
ramparts and bastions, a wet ditch, and a few out- 
works. The streets are well paved, but have a foot- 
way on each side, which is narrow and inconvenient. 
Most of the buildings are of brick, but a few are of 
freestone^ brought from Germany: the houses of the 
nobility are in general splendid, and constructed in the 
Italian style of architecture. 

The rq^al palace, [which, since Mr. Coxe was in 
Copenhagen, has be^ consumed by fire,] was a 
magnificent pile of hewn stone, having the wings 
and stables of brick, stuccoed. It had six stories; and 
the grandest suite of apartments was on the fourth 
story. The royal stables were perhaps the most mag- 
nificent in Europe. The racks of one of them, which 
contained stalls for forty-eight horses, were <^ copper; 
and the columns that divided the stalls were of Nor- 
wegian marble. 

The busy spirit of commerce is visible in Copenha- 
gen. The haven is always crowded with merchant^ 
ships, and the streets are intersected by broad canals, 
which bring merchandise to the warehouses that 
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Hne the quays. This city owes its principal beauty to 
a dreadful fire in the year 1728: this destroyed five 
churches and sixtyHseven streets, which were rebuilt in 
the modern style of architecture. The new part of the 
iiytvn is extremely beautiful: it consists of an octagon, 
containing four uniform and elegant buildings of hewn 
stone ; and of four broad streets, which lead from opposite 
directions to the octagon. In the middle of the area 
stands an equestrian statue of Christian the Fiflh, in 
bronze, as large as life. 

Among the curiosities of Copenhagen, the Roifal Mu-- 
seuMy or Cabinet of Rarities, merits the first place. 
This collection, which was begun by Frederic the Third, 
is deposited in eight apartments, and ranged in the fol- 
lowing order: animals, shells, minerals, paintings, an- 
tiquities, and medals ; dresses, weapons, and implements 
of the Laplanders. 

A part of Copenhagen, called Christianshafeni is 
built on the Ide of Amah, This island generally attracts 
the curiosity of foreigners. It is four miles long, and 
two broad; and is chiefly peopled by the descendants of 
a colony from East Friesland, to whom the island was 
consigned by Christian the Second, at the request of his 
wife Elizabeth, sister of Charles the Fifth, for the pur- 
pose of supplying her with vegetables, cheese, and but- 
ter. From the intermarriages of these colonists with 
the Danes, the present inhabitants are chiefly descend- 
ed; but as they wear their own dress, and enjoy privi- 
leges that are peculiar to themselves, they appear a race 
distinct from &e natives. The island contains six vil- 
lages, and between three and four thousand inhabitants. 
It has two churches, in which the ministers preach al- 
ternately in Dutch and Danish. The inhabitants 
have their own inferior tribunals ; but, in capital of- 
fences, they are amenable to the king's court of jus- 
tice at Copenhagen. The national habit, introduced by 
the original colony, when they first migrated to the 
island, is still in use among them: it resembles the 
dress of the ancient quakers, as represented in the pic- 
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tures of the Dutch and Flemish painten. The men 
wear broad-brimmed hat3, biack jadiets, fuU glazed 
breeches of the same coh>ur, loose at the knee, and tied 
round the waist. The women dress chiefly in black 
jackets and red petticoats, and have a pece of blue glaz* 
ed doth bound on their heads. The island is laid out in 
gardens and pastures; and, according to the original 
design, it still supplies Copenhagen with milk, butter^ 
and vegetables. 

The environs of Copenhagen are exceedingly beauti^- 
ful. The country is gently undulating, produces much 
com and pasture, and is finely interspersed with small 
forests of beech and oak. The sea-views are enchant- 
ing, and the villas and country-seats are delightfully 
situated on the shores of the Sound. 

The royal parkf abput four miles from the capital, is 
one o£ the finest spots imaginable for the natural beauty 
of a gently-waving surface, and for richness of wood ; 
and it proves, tlmt the Danish nobles might lay out 
their grounds equal to those in England, if they would 
trust, more than they do, to nature, and less to art. 
In the midst of the park, St. Helen's spring is a favour- 
ite spot, to which the nobihty and gentry, and the lower 
class of people resort, in July, as to a kind of fiiir. 
Many tents and booths are erected for the reception of 
the company: sometimes the royal fiunily make their 
appearance here, and the common people eslieem them- 
selves unfortunate if they do not taste the waters of the 
spring every year. The weather being fine, and the 
season delightful, Mr« Coxe roved, with pleasure, 
through the woods, enjoying the beauties of unadultera- 
ted nature ; and walked to the Hermitage, a building 
standing in the most elevated part, and commanding an 
extensive view over the Baltic and the coast of Swe- 
den. 

Copenhagen has an Mmversky and an academy ^sci* 
ences. The university was founded in 1 749 ; but it has 
since been remoddled, and several regulations have 
been established, that are calculated fi>r the enooun^ge* 



ttient ftnd dromon of learning* The profeMCM bare 
liberal salaries, and many of the students are instructed 
gratis. 

There are in Denmark many Latin sehoois^ main-' 
tained at the expence of the state. The larg^t of 
these ha:ve a reetor, or upper master; a correetor, or 
lower master; and two or three assistants: the smallesi 
have only a reetor. The salaries of the masters vanr 
from fsijuty to two hundred pounds a year. Each parisa 
also is provided with two or three selM>ol3 lor the Daftiste 
Umgtie; where children are instructed in readings 
writing, and arithmetic. These country schoolmasters 
faave, in general, a salary of about twelve pounds per 
annum, a house, and a few other advantages. 

The residence of die travellers in Copenhagen was 
Yery short, and the earliness of the season prevented 
tbem from making excursions in the environs* Mr* 
Goxe, however, was subseqeuntly here in the year 1784. 
He then made an agreeable expedition to the palaces of 
Hirsholm, Fredericsborg, and Friedensberg ; and to the 
iron-founderies of Fredericswerk. 

Hhrshohriy a royal palace begun by Christian the Sixths 
and finished by Ins queen Christiania Sophia, is a larg^ 
quadrangular building of briek^ stuccoed white, suf* 
tounded by a moat, and placed in a low and marshy 
situation. The apartments are princely, but almost 
without furniture ; as they have not been inhabited sinee 
the imprisonment and exile of queen Matilda, who had 
previously made h her favourite residence. The 
dining room is a large apartment, remarkable for eon* 
taining a jet d^eau and twelve fountains, whieh spout 
from the sides. The gardens are formal, said full of 
jets Seem. In the gardens there is a summer^he^Hi^, 
which served as a temporary theatre for the diversion of 
the queen and her company ; and, in another part, is a 
Wooden building, called a Norway House. ThisMttle 
edifice contains landscapes of Horway^in relief, and imi* 
tatiotts of rocksi with wrioden roads. Ndtt it iha wdiiM 
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are not tupleastntly carried through tlie gromids, in 
the English style. 

The road from Hirsholm to Fredericsborg winds 
through a beautiful and undulating country, richly 
cloth^ with forests of beech, birch, and oak, and 
enlivened by small lakes in the recesses of the wood. 
Fredericsborg is an enormous and motley pile of build- 
ing, partly of red brick, and partly of stone ; partly in 
the Gothic, and partly in the Grecian aiyle of architect 
ture. It is construct^ round three courts, each of which 
is surrounded by moats, and the whole are joined by 
bridges. The principal face of this edifice is full of 
niches, containing bad statues. In the inner court are 
* two stories of seven arcades« constructed of stone paint- 
ed black, and ornamented with pillars of dark Norwe- 
gian marble. This appendage, contrasting with the 
red brick, produces a strange effect ; whilst a profusion 
of gilding and massive sculpture disfigures, rather than 
adorns the building. 

The palace of Friedensherg^ four miles from Frederics- 
borg, is delightfully situated at a small distance from 
the lake oiEssenyniy a piece of water fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference. But this beautiful spot is spoiled, if it can 
be spoiled, by cut yew-trees, straight walks, and a pro- 
fusion of statues and triumphal arches. On the oppo- 
site side of the lake, where the grounds are covered 
with natural forests, the scenery is extremely beautiful 
and picturesque. The palace is a brick building, stuc- 
coed white, and consists of a front and two wings. It 
was built by Frederic the Fourth, and was called Frie- 
densberg, or '^ the Mansion of Peace," because it was 
finished in 1 720, when peace was concluded with Swe- 
den, afler a long war which had desolated both coun- 
tries. 

Nothing more is wanting to render Friedensberg a 
most delightful spot, than to remove the cut hedges, 
level the terraces, and permit the forest-trees to expand 
and grow ; in a word, to leave nature to herself. In 
the garden there is a curious assemblage of white sta- 
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tue% pkced regufatriy on dreular temees of earth, and 
refttPeseQtiug Norw^^ian peasants, habited in their vari- 
oas dresses. 

The trar^ers next proceeded to Fredertckmerk, 
near the Iw-Jordy a bay of the sea, on the northern 
slKire of Zealand, where general Claussen had esta- 
blished several manufactories, a foundery for cannon, 
and other works, for supplying the Danish army and 
navy with stores. 

From Fredericswerk they returned by Eldnoor, 
and the small island of Huen, formerly the resi- 
dence of the celebrated Danish astronomer Tycho 
Brahe, to Copenhagen. Quitting Copenhagen on the 
5th of April, they passed, along an excellent road, 
tlirough a well-cultivated, open country, to Roskild, 
formerly the royal residence, and the metropolis of 
Denmark. In its flourishing state, this city was of 
great exteit, comprising, within its walls, twenty-seven 
churches, and as many convents : its circumference is 
how scarcely half an English mile, and the population 
only one thousand six hundred and twenty souls. 
The only remains of its former magnificence are the 
ruins of a palace, and the cathedral, a brick building, in 
which the kings of Denmark are interred. 

After having satisfied their curiosity, in examining 
the tombs at Rcwkild, the travelkrs continued their 
journey, and passed the night at Ringsted, a small but 
neat town, almost in die centre of the island. The 
diurehy which is esteemed the most micient Christian 
temple in Denmark, is a brick building, with two low 
square towers. It contains the tombs of several 
Danish kings of the house of Sweyn the Second. 

On the 6th of April the travellers pursued their route 
to Carsoer, on the bank of the Gretxt Belt, the strait 
which separates the Isle of 2^aland from that of Funen. 
Corsoer stands on a small peninsula, has a good har- 
bour for light vessels,.and ia fortified by a citadel lind a 
rampart. 

Zealand ia the largest of the idands belongii^ to the 



cireiiinf«renee» That part of it wkkh Lord Herbeart 
and Mr. Coxe traversed, had a gently waving siir* 
face, and was, for the most part, open, dotted, occa- 
sionally, mdi anali woods of beech and ods, and diveiw 
sified with beautifnl lakes. This island is exceedingly 
fertile: it produces grain of all sorts, and in great 
plenty ; abounds with exceUent pasture, and is fauoua 
for its breed of horses. 

From Cmrsoer the travellers embarked for the Ide ^ 
Ffmcft, and, after a passage of four hours, were 
landed at Nyborgf a small but well-boilt town, which 
stands on a commodjous bay, and is surrounded with & 
rampart and ditch. Towards the skirts of the town» 
and close to the ramparts, are the remains of an old 
Palace, in which ChiistiBn the Second was bom; and to 
the roof of which, as his biographer rdates, he was con- 
veyed, while an infant, by a tame monkey, and brought 
down without in^y. 

In the afternoon they reached Odensee, the ca|ntal of 
Funen; and a town of note, long before Copenhagen 
existed. . Many of the houses are ancient, bearing dates 
about the middle 6f the sixteenth century. It contam- 
ed, at this time, five thousand two hundred inhabitants, 
who carried on some commerce; exporting, diiefly, 
grain and leather. It has a school, in which a oestain 
number of scholars, from six to sixteen years of age, 
are instructed gratis: they lodge and board in the town, 
and receive yearly pensions. The cathedral is a large 
brick building, winch has nothing remarkable, except 
some costly moBuments of a private Danish family. 
On the ntnlth of April the trarellers arrived at Assens^ 
on the bank of the LiUle BeU^ a strait of the Bi^tic, 
which separates the island of Funen from the continent* 
Funm is three hundred and forty miles in chrcumfe-* 
rence, fertile in pastuxe and grain. The oountry is 
open, with a gcnily-undnlatiBg sncfiice;^ but the coasts 
are flat and sandy. 
ThrLittk Bett is here only nine mEes in widtli, but. 



the wind bduag co&trarf « Mr. Coxe and his pirty wets 
Sve hours in crossing it. At lei^^ they wev« huidcd^ 
in the ducky of g^leswidc, ae ^rfoe Satmd* From this 
^ace they {Mroceeded, thxough eeveral snuU but bcsI 
towns, besutifully situated on inlets c^ the Baltic; and 
passed through the district of Angeln or Engehh the 
native country of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. This 
part oi Denmark was extremdy pleasant; it was di« 
Teraified with scattered farm-houses and yittages. The 
gravelled roa^ psssed through green lanes, with quick-* 
set hedges; throuf^ eom-fields and smaU woods; and 
reminded Mr. Coxe so much of his native country, that 
he almost fimcied he was passing through English en* 
dosures. 

The vehicle in whidi they travelled was an open 
cart; and it soon conveyed them to Cappd, a nnall, 
hut neat town, on the bniks of the Sley. It contains 
about five hundred and fifty inhabitants, who are indus* 
trious, and carry on some trade; exporting bacon^ 
cheese, butter, eggs, and other ccnnniodities, to Cop^i* 
hagen, and supplying the interior psrts of the province 
with eofiee, sugar, spices^ and other foreign merdiandise. 
The 0[ivirons oi Cappel are delightful,, being grounds, 
gently rising, sprinkled with much wood, and com- 
manding fine views of the bay. 

The duck^ €f Slesmck^ sometimes called South Jui^ 
landt is separated from Holstein, or the king of Den- 
mark's Grerman dominions, by the Eifder. ,The capital 
is Slesfviekf an irr^ular town of great length, whi^ 
eoBMama five thousand six hundred and thirty inhabit- 
ants. The houses are of bri^; and, as in other towns 
of this country^ they resemble, in neatness and manner 
of building, those <^ Holland. The inhabitants dress 
like the Dv^di, and many of them speak the Dutch lan- 
guage* Close to Sleswiek is the old palace of Gottorp^ 
Ibrmerly the ducdl residence. It is a large brick edi- 
fice, surrounded by a cauqpait and a moat. The church 
of Sleswiek contains a monument of Frederie the Firsf, 
who died in the year 16dd» It consists of asasc^pha* 



fKt of dirk mkMe^ supported and ornamented by* 
sevefal'^egant figures* 

That part of the duchy which Lord Hetlbert and Mr. 
Coase^iad traversed, seemed to be well cultivated: it 
was, in general, flat and open, but it occasionally ex- 
hibited variegated landscapes of heath, arable land, 
and pastures enclosed with quickset hedges, and stud- 
ded with woods of beech and oak. 

About twenty miles from Sleswick, the travellers 
cjiiitted that duchy; and, at Rendsburgh, crossed the 
Eifder^ into Holstein. Rendsburgh is esteemed the 
stoongest fortress within the Danish territories. Its en- 
virons are chiefly a flat and barren heath; but, towards 
Kiel, the coast gradually becomes hilly and more fertile. 
The district of Kiel is that portion of the duchy of Hol- 
stein, which descended to the line of Holstein Gottorp, 
and belonged to Peter the Third, as part of his heredi- 
tary dominions. In 1 779, the empress of Russia ceded 
it to the kin^ of Denmark, in exdiange for the coun- 
ties of Oldenburgh and Ddmonherst, which she gave 
to the prince bishop of Lubec. 

jBCte/has an university for the German subjects of 
Denmark. When Mr. Coxe was here it had twenty- 
four professors, and about three hundred students. 
The town stands on a small peninsula, in a bay of the 
Baltic, and has a very commodious harbour for large 
ships. 

An inland navigation across this part of Denmark, 
for the junction of the Baltic with the German Ocean, 
has been formed by the canal of Kiel and the river 
£yder. This canal was begun in July, 1777, and was 
opened in 1785; and merchantmen of one hundred and 
fifty tons burden are able to navigate it. 

Afler having examined the canaV^and the town of Kiel, 
the travellers continued their route, and, the same day, 
reached a small village, beautifully seated between two 
}akes in tlie midst of a romantic country, interspersed 
with forests of beech and oak. . The largest of thei^ 
lakes is that of Ploen, the banks of which are adorned 



with die town of Plom* The road fiom Ha* town to 
Eutin, extoids dirough a fertile country of com^fidlda 
amL pasture, enclosed with "hedge-row elms and cop- 
pice green," and beautifully interspersed wiA groves of 
oak and heech. 

EtUin is a town, with a palace, belonging to the 
prince bishop; in which he usually resides, and from 
wluch he has his title. The palace is a large brick 
building, on the banks of a lake, and contains nothing 
worthy of observa!tion» except a few family pictures. The 
grounds are laid out in straight walks, with cut hedges, 
stagnant canals, andjets d^eau; an intermediate plot of 
ground is called an English garden, and consists chiefly 
of zig'-zag walks, which, according to the opinion of 
most foreigners, are ridiculously supposed to form the 
peculiar excellence of our style of landscape-gar- 
dening. 

Lubec was once the most commercial and most powerful 
dty in the north of Europe: her fleet bade defiance to 
the northern powers, and rode mistress of the Baltic. 
'* How are the mighty fallen 1" she no longer retains a 
shadow of her former power ; and, though now a free 
city^ she has lost the greatest part of her trade. 

The houses of Lubec are built in an ancient style of 
architecture ; and have doors, so large as to admit car- 
riages into the hall, which frequently serves for a coach- 
house. Many of the houses bear the date of the fif- 
teenth century ; and, doubtless, at that period, the town 
was esteemed extremely beautiful. 

The quay is on the river Trave, which falls into the 
sea, at the distance of fourteen miles, and admits ves- 
sels from one hundred and fifty to two hundred tons 
burden. Mr. Coxe observed here one hundred and 
twenty ships destined to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
The trade of Lubec is chiefly a trade of commission^ 
drawing from Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, their raw 
commodities, and supplying those countries with wines, 
silks, cloth» and steel ware. 

[The inhabitants are about twenty-nine thousand in 
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immbery and are ehieflj of the Lutberim religkm. 
Jews are fbrfiiddeii to reside within thepreeinets of tiie 
city; tfacy consequeDtly live at an adjacent vMage 
called laraelsdorf.} 



SWEDEN, NORWAY, AND LAPLAND. 

Trs 8f»edisk domimans in Europe, compreliend the 
dnree countries of Sweden, Norway, and Lapland ; and 
constitute a compact territory, which extends from the 
54th to the 71 St degree of north latitude. Their great- 
est length from north to south, is ahoixt eleven hundred 
miles; and their greatest width ahout five hundred. 

No country can he more diversified in its surface 
dian Sweden. It ahounds in lakes, torrents, cataracts, 
forests, rocks, valleys, and cultivated fields. Its general 
appearance may he described as craggy, hut not moun- 
tainous. The dbk£ tmrnntains are those which, running 
north and south, separate Sweden from Norway, and 
the summns of which are covered with perpetual snow. 
Some parts of Sweden are deserts, many leagues in ex- 
tent; where miserable huts, thinly scattered, are envi- 
roned by immense forests of pine-trees. In the vicinity 
of the towns, the soil, though not very propitious, is 
cultivated with great industry ; and, in the southern 
districts, the agricultural improvements have recently 
been carried to such an extent, that a sufficiency of 
wheat may be raised from these alone, for the supply of 
the whole kingdom. 

The cUmate of the southern distrietiS is tem p er ate ; 
but in all the northern provinces, it is very severe : the 
winters are long, cdd, and dreary. The summers are 
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Aott hv^hoi: tbe heat being doMy obeanoiied by the 
great kngth of the days ; ioa^ in some parts of Sweden^ 
tbe SOB, during summer, does not sink beneaith the ho* 
hzoQ &r Dearly three months. In this country spring 
and autumn are almost unknowxi. The dreariness and 
darkness of winter are rdieved by the duradon of the 
twilight and moonlight, by the reflectioa from the snow, 
and the brilliancy of the aurora borealis. 

Few countries are more intersected with rivers, uid 
interspersed with lakes, than this. The riverg are, in 
general, rapid, and not naT^iable, on account of rocks 
and shoals, which int^rupt their course. The princi* 
pal lakes are the Malar, the Wenner, and the Wetter^ 
Lake Malar is upwards of sixty miles long and eighteen 
broad; and discharges itself into the sea near Stock* 
holm. It contains several islands, and its banks arte 
ocoqpied with numerous towns, villages, taed villas. 
Weimer Lake is ninety nules long, and, in mwne pacts, 
forty miles wide; and Wetter LaJke is of equal length, 
and from twelve to eighteen miles wide. 

Sweden is by no means a pi^ulous country. Some 
parishes are so thinly inhabited, that a peasant most 
walk several miles to visit his next neighbour. It has 
hitherto baffled all the endeavours of the government to 
promote an increase of thepoptf/o^ton/ the progress of 
which is no doubt retarded by the poverty of the inha- 
bitants, and the bad food on which great numbers of 
them are obliged to subsist. Their usual food consists 
of eoarse bread, and salted pork or fi^ ; and, in times 
of scarcity, they mix oatmeal with the pounded inner 
rind of birch and pine-trees. 

The Stvedes^ notwithstanding this, are stated to be a 
robust and well-made race of men; capable of sustain- 
ifig great &tigue. In disposition they are mild and 
mpitable. They enjoy so sparingly the comforts of 
easy intercourse with each other, that they are grave 
and serious. The nobility and gentry are brave, proud* 
and ostentatious. In their manners and customs they 
lomewhat resemble the French. The women are 
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slender and iel^fuit, and most of them have brown or 
flaxen hair* In the wealtyer ekwses the men wear 
clothes lined with furs, suited to the climate; and the 
dress of the common people consists, in general, of a 
coarse blue doth« They have all round hats, and inost 
of them wear silk handkerchiefs about their necks. 
Xhe peasants lead a more laborious life than those in 
the south of Europe. It is said, that, almost witliont 
exception, the Swedish peasantry are able to read. As 
trade and manufactures have hitherto made little pro- 
gress in this country, most of the peasants are obliged 
to make their own furniture and clothes ; and the women, 
in the lower classes, perform all the common drudgeries 
of husbandry. 

The houses of the wealthiest inhabitants are fitted 
up with great magnificence. The j)ublic rooms are 
usually on the first floor, and vary, from three to seven 
or more, according to the size of the house, and the 
wealth of its master. These rooms always open into 
each other, and often constitute -an elegant suite of 
apartments. The furniture, though handsome, is not 
similar to ours. The chairs are usually of birch or of 
some other wood, painted. As the table-<;loth is never 
removed, there is no occasion for fine mahogany tables; 
and, as the dishes are brought in one by one, and the 
dessert and wine are put upon the table before the com- 
pany sit down, there is but little occasion for a side- 
board. None of the rooms are furnished with bells. 
The Swedes are fond of laxge parties. Th«r hour of 
dinner is two o'clock. After the company are assem- 
bled, they are shown into a rOom adjoining the 
dining-roomi. In the middle of it is a round table, 
covered with a table-cloth, upon which are placed 
bread, cheese, butter, and corn-brandy. Every person 
eats a morsel, of bread and cheese and butter, and 
drinks a dram of brandy, by way of exciting an appe- 
tite for dinner, 

Afler this, the company are shown into the dining- 
room; antj takq their s^ats round the taWe, The first 



dish brought in is aalttungundy, salt fish, a mixture of 
sabnon and rice» sausages, or some such strong seasoned 
artide, to give an additional whet to the appetite. It 
is handed round the table, and every person Ixelps him- 
self to as much of it as he chooses. The next dish is 
commc»dy roasted or stewed mutton, with bacon ham. 
These articles are carved by some individual at table, 
generally the master of the house; and the carved 
pieces being heaped upon a plate^ are handed round to 
the company. The third dish is usually soup, then 
fowlsy then fish, then puddii^, then the desert, which 
consists of a great profusion of sweetmeats. The vege- 
tables, consisting of potatoes, carrots, turnips, cauli- 
flowers, greens, &c. are handed about in the same man- 
ner as the meat. The dinner usually lasts about two 
hours. On a signal being given, the company all rise 
together, bow with much solemnity towards the table^ 
or rather towards eadi other, and then adjourn into 
the drawing-room, where a cup of coffee is immedi- 
ately handed to each. It is usually about five o'clock 
when coffee is over. The company separate at this 
time, either going, home,, to their own houses, or saun- 
tering about in the fields, if the weather be fine; 
and they collect again, in the drawing-room, about 
half-past six, to drink tea. After this, they usually 
sit down to cdrds. Supper is served about nine ; and 
the party separate, for the night, between elev^nr and 
twelve o'clock. In some houses, the interval between 
tea and supper is filled up by music. The Swedish 
instrument is a kind of harpsichord; and the music 
that is played is always Italian. 

From the remotest ages, many national rural festu 
vUies have been observed in this country. In the night 
preceding the first of May, for instance, large fires are 
kindled in the fields : these seem to be emblematical ai 
the beneficent warmth which nature is about to diffuse. 
The people assemble around them, and enjoy their in-» 
nocent mirdi; and the ensuing day is dedicated to 
sofiijd fe^ating. On midsummer eve> the youth, of 
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liotli sexesi asAst in pUaH^mmt heSaie the honesh tfem 
which are deprived of their foliage, but are decorated 
with garlands of flow^rs^ and other ornaments* itoond 
these thej dance till morning approaches: after a 
few hours rest, they repair to the church, which is 
adcnmed with green boughs; and, in the afbemoon, the 
amusements are renewed^ and continued till late in the 
night. 

The language of Sweden is a dialect of the Teutoiuc* 
and is nearljF allied to the Danish, Norwegian, and Ice* 
landic. But, in many of the large towns, some Ger- 
man and French wor^ have been adopted. Mr. Coxe 
was much surprised with the great resemblance which 
there is in sound, betwixt the Swedish and English 
languages, not only in single words, but in wh(^ 
phrases. He says Uiat, to bim, the Swedes appeared 
as if they spoke broad Scotch. 

Many eminent literary men have been educated in 
the academies of this country. The most celebrated of 
these was Linnaeus, to whom the world is indebted for 
a scientific and luminous arrangem«fnt of all the ob« 
jects of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 
The university of Upsal has twenty-two professors in 
the different iH^nches of literature; and, in its highest 
state of prosperity, it contained fifteen hundred stu- 
dents. The university of Lund has fallen into decay. 
In Stockholm, Upsal, and some other towns, th^re are 
Hterary academies; and some valuable memoirs of their 
transactions have been published. 

The religion o{ Sweden is Lutheran; but Calvinists 
and members of the church of England are tolerated. 
There are one archbishop^ and fourteen bidiops. SomQ 
of the parishes are very extensive: that of Bothnia ia 
described to be one hundred and fifty miles long, and 
forty-eight miles wide. 

. This country abounds in valuaUe minerid prodttc* 
iunu. Ten leagues westward of Upsal are some ex- 
tensive silver-mines. The copper-mines in Dalecarlia 
are very numerous. One of these is supposed to hava 
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been worked netdj a dioiiBancl yem: its nievdi is 
three quarters <^ a mile in circiut» and its depth k 
more tha» a thousaad feet. In many parts of Sweden, 
iron is found near the surface of the earth ; and th»« 
are aeveral failb composed entirely of iron ore. Lead, 
mari>le« Umestone, granite, freestone, slate, coal, sul- 
phur, and quicksilTer, are all produced in this Gotmtr j. 
Some years ago, more dian twenty<<fiTe thousand la- 
bourers and other workmen were employed in the 
Runes* 

The mant^adures of Swedbn am chiefly those of 
tton and steel, copper and brass ; and the most iropor<* 
tsnt articles of export, are inm and tknberi The im- 
provem^it of the country, by inland navigation, haer, 
of late, become mbl object of attention, both to prirate 
indiyidusls, and to the gayermment. Though in a 
frigid climate, i( is conveniently situated for commerce^ 
between the North Sea and the Baltic: the chief 
ports, at present^ are those of Stockholm and Gotten* 
burg. 

The gotfemment is an absolute monmK^y, with an 
hereditary succession, as well in the female as in the 
male Ime. The king claims the right ef making peace 
and war, the administration of justice^ and the impo«> 
sition of taxes. The senate, composed of the supreme 
counsellors, is the highest court in the kingdom. The 
diet or national assembly is formed by the deputies of 
the four states, of the nobility, clergy, citizens, and 
peasants; but tibis diet cannot deliberate on any sub- 
ject, unless it is proposed by tke monarch. 

Ui^l some time af^ the commencement of the 
Frencsh Revoltttion, Sweden was divided into the four 
Evinces or districts, of Sweden Proper, Gothland, 
Swedish Lapland, Finland, and Swedish Pomeranian 
Of these, FinlaiBd was conquered by the Russians, and 
uow constitutes part of the Russian empire; and Po- 
nieraina was given to Denmark, in exchange for Nor« 
Way and Norvtegian La^and, which are now provinces 
«f Sweden. 
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ViwwAY Was fonnofy an mdqiendeiit Idngdbm ; bntp 
in the year 1537, it was united to D^unark, of which 
oountry it fonned a province^ until its oesskm to Swe- 
den, in 1814. 

Ite surface is rocl^ and mountainous; and is inter- 
spersed with morasses and barren wastes; so that only 
a small proportion of it is capaUe of cultivation. 
The consequence is, that it does not yield com sufficient 
for the support of its inhahitants; and these are chiefly 
indebted, for their subsistence, to the mines and 
fisheries, to grazing and hunting, and a trade in tim- 
ber. 

. ^Ih^.cUmaie of the interior and northern parts of 
the country is so severe, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to fortify their bodies, against the cold, by 
wool and the skins of beasts. In summer, the heat is 
ofVen excessive; and vegetation is so rapid in its pro- 
gress, that, in some places, only seven or eight weeks 
elapse betwixt the seeid-dme and harvest. During win- 
ter, the sun is, for several weeks, invisible. 

Ab the Tmnmtains chiefly extend in a direction from 
north to south, the courses of the rivers are short ; 
and nearly the whole of them run from east to west. 
The loftiest range is that called the Dofrafeld; the 
most elevated summit of which is about six thousand 
feet, in perpendicular height, above tiie level of the 
sea. The lower ridges are clothed with extensive 
forests of pine or fir-trees. 

Travelling through Norway is attended with nu- 
merous inconveniences, occasioned by the bleak and 
mugged nature of the country, the frequent occur- 
rence of precipices and torrents, the bad state of the 
roads, and the want of comfortable acconmiodation at 
inns. 

The inkabkants are described to be robust, vigorous, 
and irascible. Being of the same race widi the Danes, 
and long connected with them in religion and govern- 
ment, they speak the same kaguage. In their dispo- 
aition and manners they occupy a kind of mid^e place 



ktwLst llie simpUcily of liie Greenkfiders iftd lodand- 
ers, and the more policed ^tate of the Danes hXid 
Swedes. 

This country i^ divided into the four dioceses or 
gOTemments of Aggerhuus or Christiana, Christian** 
sand, Bergen, and Drontheini. The two principal 
towns are Christiana and Bergen. 

LxTi^A3sj> is the most nortikerly country of Europe. 
The whole of it is now suhject to the kingdom of Swe* 
den» but it was formerly divided into Swedish and 
Norwegian Lapland; the latter of which, with Nor^ 
way, constituted part of the kingdom of Denmark. 
The general surface of the country consists of a con* 
tinuation of rocks and mouitoins, interspersed with 
valleys, and watered by an infinite number of rivulets 
and lakes. So cold is the diniate, that, in winter, the 
rivers and lakes are all completely frozen, and to a 
great thickness; and the whole face of the country is 
covered, several feet deep^ with snow. It is this sea- 
son, chiefly, that the inhabitants choose for travelling 
to great distances. Their carriages are sledges, each 
capable of holding only one person, and drawn by one 
rein-deer. In these sledges, during a favourable state 
of the weather, and in a tolerably level country, the 
Laplanders are able to travel from eighty to a hundred 
and ten miles in a day. 

Though the soil of Lapland is^ in general, barren; 
it is chiefly so from want of cultivation ; for, in some 
districts, die lands are found to yield abundant crops 
of rye. The principal wild fruits of the country are 
ra^berries, cranberries, and bilberries. There are 
many extensive woods of birch and fir-trees. One of 
the most important vegetable productions of Lapland 
is a species of lichen, a kind of moss, which, in many 
places covers the whole surface of the ground. It serves 
fax various domestic uses, and constitutes the principal 
food of the rein-deer, the most important domestic ani-^ 
mals of this country. The motiotaiaB yield most of 



the vahiiUe apeoieB oCoreff. Sk^r ftnd lead liare 
been dieooTered In die provkioee of Pitha and Lida ; 
and, in the district of Tomea, there are two copper-mines, 
•ad some excellent vemB of iron ore. This country is 
much infasted with bears and wolves; and it abounds 
ai elks, beavers, otters, hares, and many other animals, 
which are usefiil both £ot their Aesh tmA fur. 

The Laplanders are a diminutive race of people, few 
of them beii^ move than five leet Ifigh. In their 
dress they do not use Hnen. The men wear a sort of 
(Mtntaloons, whick readi to ^eir feet; and their d^u-^ 
blet is made to fit the ediape: over this is a close coat» 
with narrow beeves, which is fastened round their 
body, with a leadiem girdle. To dns girdle are at- 
tached th^ knivest tfac# pipes, wad their instruments 
for striking fire. The dress of the women is not un- 
like those of the men; but they wear, in addition, hand- 
kerchiefs, short aprons, and rkigs on their fingers, and 
in their ears. From tl^ latter, the women of wealthy 
families suspend eiiains of silver, which pass twice or 
three times round the neck. The Laplanders change 
their habitations aceording to the season; most of them 
living in houses ^ough the winter, and in tents during 
summer. These have an opening in the centre of the 
top, to admit the passage of ^e smoke; the fire being 
made on a kind of hearth, on the floor immediately be- 
low. The household furniture ccmsists chiefly of iron 
or copper kettles, wooden cups, bowls, and spoons. 
The wealthiest of the Laplanders possess numerous 
herds of rein-deer; for these animals, being useful for 
draught, their flesh as £)od, and their i^ns for clos- 
ing, constitute the chief wealth of the country. 
A recent traveller^ describing a Lapland family, says, 
that " it consisted of an old man and his wife, with a 
child two or ^ee mondis old. The infant was trussed 
in a kind of cradle, resembling, in shs^, a fiddie-case, 
made of the thick bei^ of a tree, and so formed that 
it exactly contaoied the child, which was fixed in it 
wit^ a kitid of krass-chaiB. It was covered with fine 
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aad «oft mow, orer whMi was vpttmd the akin of a 
young reiiHdear. The cndk was aming on a rope, 
which was £yitened to the door of dw hut." 

Manj of the Laphmdart are pagans; and eiren diose 
who pcofess ChrManitiTt ave so igwgrant, that they 
adopt the mast superstkiona and iddatious practioes. 
Thej have, among them, many remains of Dmidioal 
iostitntioBs^ and vely mneh on augury and mtchcraft. 
A Uaek^cat is esteemed one of the moat Taluahle ap** 
pendages in each house: the inhahitants talk to it, as 
to a ntfion^ creature; and it is often l(beir attendant, 
during their Hunting and fishing eK«nrsionSk 
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SWEDEN. 

A narratke of Travels in Sweden. - By Thoka^ 

Thomsoit, iir. D. F. fi. S. 

Da. T»>iis<nr, aeeompanied by his friend Mr. Ritdbie, 
one of Uie masters of the High Sdiool at Edin- 
buigh, arrived at GfMewbuTg^ in the month of August, 
1612. The small hay in which this toiwn ia situated, is 
studded widi naked and ste^e rocks, in tibe form of 
long ridges; precipitous on one side, more 8k>ping on 
the other, and varying in height, ftom a few feet to 
nearly three hundred feet above the levd of the sea. 
About three hundred merdiant-vesseb lay in the har- 
bour; Mid a fleet of the same nun^er had left it a few 
days before. Inns in tins place are akogedier un- 
koown; exc^ two booses in ^ suburbs, whidbare 
kept, 1^ Englii^ people, for the accommodation of the 
captajna ^ our meivhaMnen; and tksae aio Uttle bet« 
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ter than ale-bouses* As, during the. preceding ten 
years, Gottenburg had been twice consumed by fire, 
the building of wooden houses within its precincts, had 
been prohibited by law. Like most of the Swedish 
towns, its streets are regularly distributed. It is the 
seat of a bishop, and contains two Swedish churches, 
and one German church. Though r^ularly fortified 
with a ditch and wall, it is not in a state to make any 
vigorous resistance. In former times, the prosperity 
of this 'place very much depended on the herring- 
fishery; but, of late y^rs, the herrings seem to have 
left the Swedish coast. 

As there are no stage-coaches, in Sweden, it is neces- 
sary for every traveller to be provided with a carriage 
of his own. The horses are, in general, small, but 
active, and sure-footed. Their harness consists of lit- 
tle else than common ropes. Posting is under the 
regulation of the government. Post-houses iare sta- 
tioned, at regular distances, over the country; and 
the persons who occupy these houses, are obliged, by 
law, to keep a certain number of horses for posting. 
At every post-house a day-book is kept, in which the 
traveller writes down his name, where he is going, 
whence he came, how many horses he takes; and if he 
has experienced any grievance, there is a place for 
notmg down the complaint. These day-books are car- 
ried, once a month, to the governor of the district, to 
be inspected ; so that if any irregularity happ^is, it can- 
not remain unknown. 

The road to. the falls of TroUhatte lay partly along 
the banks of the Gotha, a river, which, for size, Dr. 
Thomson compares to the Forth at Stirling, in Scot- 
land. For some distance, the face of the country was 
rocky. On advancing northward, the rocks became 
lower ; and the trees, which, at first, were scattered, 
gradually assumed the appearance of a forest. The 
prevailing trees are Scotch firs and spruce ; the former 
affording the white, and the latter the red deal: the 
birch, the oak, and alder, are likewise frequent* Nearly 
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one half of the last stage consists of a natural pave- 
ment of rock, which extends several miles, in every di- 
rection, and is destitute of vegetation. 

In moift parts of Sweden the roads are very good. 
This I>r. Thomson ascribes to the abundance of excellent 
matmrials and the lightness of the carriages. All the land 
under cultivation is enclosed with psdings, which are 
so constructed as to occasion a very superfluous ex- 
poiditttre of wood. The fields tmder tillage are often 
laid out in broad ridges, which are sown with different 
kinds of grain, in alternate rows. The commons and 
othor untitled grounds exhibit a great profusion of jumper 
bushes; but neither Airze nor broom grows upon them; 
for these shrubs cannot resist the winter's cold. 

The falU of Trolhatte, distant about fifty-three miles 
from Gottenburg, constitute an object which must ever 
be viewed with astonishment and delight. The river, 
above the fidls, is nearly a mile broad; but at Troll- 
hatte it is oonfined, by two low rocky hills, into a 
very narrow channel, which is rendered still narrower 
by several islands that are scattered through it. The 
falls are four in number, and occupy, in length, the 
space oi two miles; and the whole height from which 
the water descends is about one hundred feet. The 
ncHse which this vast body of water makes, in falling, 
is prodigious, and adds much to the grandeur of the 
scene. 

Near the hill of KunnekiiUe^ a manufactory of alum, 
and another of window-glass, attracted the attention 
of tlie travelers. In the latter, the process of making 
the ^bss differs, in some respects, from the practice, 
both in France and England: it is much slower, 
but it produces panes that are much more accurate and 
beaatiful. 

The two highest hills in this province are Kunne^ 
iptUe and Humuherg.; the first about nine hundred and 
twenty, and the latter five hundred and eighteen feet 
above the level of the sea. All the southern and wes- 
tern parte of tins district, which c<»uast of ridges of 
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rocks, whfa interspersed valleys^ are cconposed of what is 
called gneiss, winch seraas to form the general rocky 
basis of Sweden. 

From Trolihatte, the traircileni proceeded, through 
the fine province of Nerike, and part tii Westmanland, 
to Stockholm. The greatest part of Nerike is ooFered 
with forests of pine and birdi; and the roads are, in 
general, sandy. Tobacco is coltsvated, to a considar- 
able extent, not oiedy here, bat in various other parts 
of Sweden; the inhahitantB, at large, beii^ much ad- 
dicted to the use of this herb; for die pipe is as con- 
stant a companion on a joiumey, as a viff or a g<eat« 
coat is m fii^luid. 

On entering OrebrOf the tfsveikrs were stopped by 
a cnstom*4ioa8e o&eett who mformed them that he 
must exanriae their laggage. The man wbo accom- 
panied them as a servant and interpreter, stated that 
such officers were stationed at die entrance of all the 
considerable towns m Sweden; and that it was cus- 
tomary for travellers to give them a little money, in 
consideradon of which th^ waved the ceremony dex* 
aminadon. To this altemadve Dr. Thomson gladly 
submitted ; but he ooidd not imagine of what use such 
custom-house c^ioers as these couJd be. 

Ord[>ro is, in size^ considered to be the fifth town in 
Sweden. Its streets are wide and regular, and paved 
with rounded pieces of granite. The houses are ail of 
wood: most of them are painted red, and aie two 
stories high. A considerable riv«r runs dtroi^b h. 
This, separating into two brandies, forms a small 
island, in which stimds the governor's house; a large 
edifice, with a low round tower at each angle. Ore^ 
bro derives connderable isq^Mirtance from the Swsedish 
national diet or assembly occasionally meeting here. 
It was once distkigtrished for its manufactories of fire- 
arms, dodi, and tapesitry; buft Dr. Thomsan, afitar die 
roost diligent enquiry, eould find scarcely any remains 
of diem. 
Beycnd Orebio, the voad was Mudy? thex'odv, how^ 
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eTwr, thoagk low» wore slill nmncffous. Tbkr kind of 
country ooatwneil till tiie tranrellera had nearly reached 
the smaU but beautilnl town of Arboga. After a stage of 
about ten English niiles» they arrived at Koprng^ one 
of die poorest and moot UMtgnificant towns in Sweden \ 
aad memorable only as having been the residence of a 
distinguished chemist named Scheele. They next 
reach^ VeHerot^ a city which, standing on the bank of 
tbe lake Malar, is &vourably situated lor trade. It 
is considered to be a thriving town^ though its ii^bi-" 
tanta are scaredLy tbree thousand in number. In this, 
ag in all the small towns of Sweden,, the houses are con* 
structed wholly of wood; and the church ia of brick 
and siaiie. The streets are narrower, less regular, 
and move dirty than those of Orebro. The cathedral 
is a sinsfde, but elegant building, remarkably neat 
within. 

The daatance frosn Vesteros to Stodchohn is about 
seventy-three nules. Within the last thirty miles, the 
country had become more hilly than any through which 
the travellers had yet passed ; and, in many places, the 
ascent and descent were very steep. As they ap* 
proached Stockholm, the road beeune broader and 
more beaten than it had before been. Tins alone an- 
nounced the vicinity of the capital; for neither the in- 
creased number of travellers, nor any greater apparent 
popolation in the country, betrayed any symptoms of it. 

Siodchokm, the capital of Sweden, is most singularly 
situated, at the confluence of the lake Malar, and an 
inlet of the Baltic. It originally consisted of the build- 
ings erected upon a small island; which still constitutes 
^hat is called the eity. This island was gradually 
united with die neighbouring continent by bridges; 
and, at present, by far the greatest part of Uie town is 
on the north and on the 80tt& side of the lake. These 
are called the north and south suburbs. Stockholm is 
said to stand upon seven islands; but there are only 
three of these which, properly speaking, constitute part 
of the town. The osiers ccmtain either buildings con«- 
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nected with the admimlty, or fortifications to defend 
the inlet of the sea. The spot on which the greatest 
number of public buildings are placed, is the island, 
which cohstituted the original city. Here are the 
palace, the house of the nobles, the Mint, the Ex- 
change, the Bank, the post^ffice, the police-office, 
and several other edifices of considerable impor- 
tance. Here also is the quay, and the harbour. This 
island is not far removed from the continent, upon the 
north side. A small island intervenes; on bodi sides 
of which the lake Malar discharges itself, with consi- 
derable impetuosity, into the inlet of the Baltic. The 
island is joined to the continent by a spacious and nmg- 
nificent bridge ; firom about the centre of which the finest 
part of the city may be seen. When a person stands 
upon this bridge, and looks south, the king's palace 
immediately strikes the eye ; a building of immense ex-> 
tent, and seen with peculkr advantii^ from the bridge. 
Towards the east, the inlet of the Bialtic stretches itself 
before the eye, covered with ships, and thidi:ly scat- 
tered with barges, plying fiK>m place to place, under 
the direction of women: for the boats at Stockholm 
are all rowed by women. The view in this direction is 
terminated by the showy buildings on the Admiralty 
Isle, and by the castle. 

On the north side of the bridge is a small square^ in 
the centre of which stands an equestrian statue in 
bronze, of Gustavus Adolphus. The whole eastern 
side of this square is occupied by the opera-house, 
which, though not very splendid on the outside, is an 
elegant structure. It was here that Gustavus the Third 
was shot by Ankerstrbm, in 1792, during the time of 
an opera. Near the opera-house stands the Swedkh 
theatre. On the west side of the square is the palace of 
the princess Sophia Albertina, sister to Grustavus the 
Third. This is amagnificent building of considerable 
extent. 

The northern suburb constitutes the' largest division 
of the city. The streets of which it consists are not 
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very regular, and are, in general, narrow; but the prin* 
cipal street of this suburb is the longest, and perhaps, 
on the whole, the finest in Stockholm. The southern 
tuburb is not so extensive as the other; nor does it con- 
tain so many fine edifices. 

The palace stands upon the highest spot of ground in 
the island of Stockholm. It is a large quadrangular^ 
and very magnificent building, with a square or court 
in the interior ; is fiat-roofed, and built in the Grecian 
style. A little to the east of the palace, upon the quay, 
is a statue of Gustavus the Third in bronze. The next 
house in magnificence and importance, is that wh»e 
the nobility hold their sittings during the meeting 
of the diet. It stands on the side of a small 
square, just by the bridge which joins the island of Rit* 
terholm to Stockholm. Before it is a statue of Gusta- 
vus Vasa. The exchange is in the great' market-place, 
and consists of a room eighty feet long, and about half 
as wide. At the hour of full change, which is between 
one and two o'clock, this room is so crowded that it is 
with the utmost difficulty a person can squeeze through 
the mass; and walking through it at that time is out of 
the question* 

Dn Thomson visited most of the churches in Stock* 
holm; but he did not consider it worth while to give 
a particular description of them. The established re* 
ligion, he says, is Lutheran ; and the service, as far as 
he could judge, bears a considerable resemblance to 
that of the church of England. The Swedish Sunday 
begins at six o'clock in the evening of Saturday, and 
ends at six on Sunday. This, indeed, is the way in 
which the Swedes reckon their time: the day, with 
them, always commences and terminates at six in the 
evening. Thus, for example, in travelling; on the 1st 
of October, Dr. Thomson found the date, in the day- 
books, after six o'clock, marked 2d of October. 

One of the most curious places in Stockholm is the 
Qnenal. This is situated in the northern suburb, and 
in what is called the King's Garden, a small spot laid 
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out with pleasant walks, and planted wkh trees» c»iisti* 
tuting an agreeablepromenaciey which is open to aiU thein* 
habitants of the eitj. The arsenal contains a vast num- 
ber of (Standards and trophies, taken from the Danes, the 
Poles, and the Russians. There are also to be seen the 
skin of the hone upon which Crnstavus Adolpbua rode 
at the battle of Lujtse»; and a boat whidi was built by 
Peter the Great, at Saardam, in Holland : but perhaps 
the greatest curiosity are the clothes and hat worn by 
Chaiies the Twdlfth, when he was shot in the trenches 
before Frederickshall. The coat is a plain blue imi- 
ibrm, with large brasa bottons, like that of a conasion 
aol^er; the glomes are of buff, and have reached al- 
most up to the elbow: the right-hand glove is stained 
with blood, and so is a buffbelt, which he wore round 
his body. 

The house belonging to the academy ef science^ and 
in which the members of that academy hold their meet- 
ings, and keep their library and collections of natural 
curiosities, deserves to be visited by every scientific 
foreigner who goes to Stockholm. This academy, like 
the Royal Society of London, is quite free, receiving no 
other mark of favour from the crown than protection. 
It has a considerable income, derived chiefiy from pre- 
sents and legacies left to it by the lovers of science in 
Sweden. The nnmber of its members is unlimited. 

The h(m$€9 in Stockholm are usually three stories 
high, and large in proportion. It is the custom here, as 
it is in Paris and Edinburgh, for a single floor to be ijn-* 
habited by a family ; so that many families usually reade 
in the same house. The houses are well finished within, 
and the rooms have an elegant appearance, though the 
ibmiture is, in general, very different from ours. The 
most characteristic part of a room is the stove, which 
is always placed in a comer, and is so constructed as 
to serve as a kind of ornament. The one in an apart- 
ment occupied by Dr. Thomson, was shaped like the 
pedestal of a column. By these stoves, assisted with 
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double windoww and dose doom, the rooms in Sweden 
are kept comfortably warm throughout the winter. 

On Wednesday, the 9th of September, Dr. Thomson 
and his friend left Stockholm, about five in the evening, 
and travelled till they reached Upsala, fbrty^six Eng- 
lish miles distant. The province of Upland^ in which 
Upsala lies, is, in general, flat, with round hills of small 
height rising here and there. Like all the provinces of 
Sweden it abounds in lakes, and is much covered with 
pine ibrests. The soil seems, in general, good. 

The present city of Upsala stands a little to the 
south of the Old Town, nothing of which now remains, 
except some rude monuments, said to be tombs of the 
ancient Swedish kings. The first objects which at- 
tracted the attention of the travellers were the palace, 
situated upon a rising ground, on the south side of the 
city, and the cathedral within the city. In the palace, 
the governor of the province usually resides. The ca- 
thedral is a large brick building, completely Gothic 
within ; but without there are two towers of later date 
than the rest of the edifice, adorned with Doric pillars, 
which injure, a good deal, the symmetry of the whole. 
It is, however, the finest, as well as the largest cathedral 
in Sweden. The interior is particularly fine, and, like 
all other Swedish churches which Dr. Thomson saw, 
is very clean, and kept in excellent order: a double 
row of fourteen fiuted columns extends from one end to 
the other. The organ is the largest in Sweden; and 
the altar is magnificently decorated. Round the inside 
are various cemeteries, some of which are magnificent. 
One of them contains the remains of Gustavus Vasa, 
the deliverer of his country, and the founder of the Swe- 
dish dynasty : in another are those of Linnseus. The 
latter are covered by a plain flat marble stone, which 
has no other inscription than his name, and the date of 
his death ; but, on the north side of the cathedral, an 
elegant porphyry monument has been erected by his 
pupils. 
Upsala is a small but regular and neat-looking town. 
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It has a square in its centre: all the streets terminate in 
this square, and the principal streets are either parallel 
to each other, or cross each other at right angles. The 
number of inhabitants is about three thousand, exclu- 
sive of students, who may amount to five hundred more. 
This city has no kind of trade nor manufacture, but 
depends entirely for support upon its university, 
which is not only the oldest, but deservedly the 
most celebrated in Sweden. It was founded in the year 
1478, and its regulations were made conformably to 
those of the university of Paris, at that time the most 
celebrated school in Europe. 

The salaries of the professors do not exceed one hundred 
pounds a year. They deliver their public lectures gratis, 
and pay but little attention to them. But they likewise 
teach privately, and receive fees from all the students 
who attend these private courses. The students usually 
enter the university at the age of sixteen. They lodge 
in private houses of the town, wear no distinguishing 
dress, and are subject to no peculiar academic disci- 
pline. The university of Upsala has produced some of 
the most eminent men of whom modern times can 
boast. 

The province of Upland contains many iron-mines. 
These consist of veins ; and the mineral, as far as Dr. 
Thomson had an opportunity of examining it, is chiefly 
magnetic iron-stone^ more or less mixed with other 
substances. He several times visited the mine at 
Danemoray which lies in a singularly beautiful situa- 
tion, about thirty miles north from Upsala. This is the 
most celebrated iron-mine in Sweden, as it yields ore of 
quality greatly superior to any that we are acquainted 
with. It lies in a hill so little elevated above the sur- 
face of the neighbouring country, as easily to escape 
observation. Its length is nearly two miles, and its 
breadth not quite half a mile; and it is almost surround- 
ed by lakes. The iron-ore occupies a very large vein, 
which runs in a north-west and south-east direction. 
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Thi0 mine wis at first the property of the king of Swe- 
den, who consigned it to the archhishop of Upsala as a 
part of his revenues. At present it belongs to several 
private individuals, who work it separately, each on his 
own account. The ore is blasted out with gunpowder: 
after this it is broken into small pieces and roasted. It 
is then put into conical*shaped furnaces with charcoal, 
and there melted and separated from the slag or dross. 
The cast-iron obtained by this process is as white as sil- 
ver, completely crystallized, extremely hard and brittle, 
and incapable of being applied to any useful purpose in 
that state. It is not liable to rust; and, indeed, this is 
a quality which the Danemora iron possesses, both in 
the state of cast and wrought-iron. The cast-iron is 
reduced to malleable iron, by being heated in a bed of 
charcoal and oxide or rust of iron, and being hammered 
out into bars while hot. 

Afler having visited some of the other mines of 
Upland, Dr. Thomson and Mr. Ritchie left Upsal for 
Fahlun, distant about one hundred and thirty-six miles. 
At almost every stage they experienced great difficulty 
in obtaining post-horses. The town of Sala, through 
which they passed, is of considerable size. Like 
nearly all the Swedish towns, it has an open square, 
from which the streets run, with the utmost regu- 
larity, in different directions. The church stands at a 
little distance from the town; and there is a small lake 
on the north side, round which the road winds. The 
houses at the south-east end of the town are very mean. 
The streets are, in general, wide, but ill-paved. The 
pavement consists of round stones, very unequal in 
size; and is, in consequence, full of holes, where water 
is deposited, which makes the streets always wet and 
dirty. This town lies in an extensive plain, consisting 
chiefly of rocks, covered by a clayey soil. 

Near Sala there are numerous veins of ore, in lime- 
stone. The most important of these is a vein of galena 
or lead ore, from which silver is extracted, and, in such 
quantity, that the mine is denominated a silver mine. 
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A vein v^ch runs nearly pan^lel to this, consists of cap^ 
per ore; and a third vein, paralld to both, appears to 
be of magnetic iron-stone. 

The distance from Sala to Fahlun is abont seventy- 
five English miles, and the direction is north-west. 
The intervening country is remarkably beautifn}, par- 
tictthirly that part of it which Hes in Dalecariia. 

The inhabitants of Dalecariia constitute a set of men 
very different in their habits and appearance, from the 
rest of the Swedes. They are to be seen in considerable 
numbers in Stockholm, where they undertake the office 
of porters and labourers, as the Highlanders do in Edin- 
burgh, and the Irish in London. They retain the pe- 
culiar dress of their country. The men wear long 
whitish grey coarse coats, in shape somewhat similar to 
the English jockey-coat ; but more clumsily made, and 
having buttons of horn or leather. They have, round 
their waists, a thong of leather; and their hats have 
somewhat the appearance of those which our quakers 
wear. In short, the Dalecarlians may be considered as 
the quakers of Sweden. 

The town of Fahlun owes its existence to the copper- 
mine in its neighbourhood, which is one' of the oldest, 
and was, for many years, the most important in Sweden. 
Like all the Swedish towns, it is very regular, consist- 
ing of several parallel streets, crossed at right angles by 
a number of others. There are two churches, one of 
which is covered with copper. Fahlun lies in a small 
plain, surrounded by low hills. It is about three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, and has several 
lakes in its neighbourhood. There is, likewise, a small 
river which runs on the north side of the town. From 
the great quantity of ore usually roasted near Fahlun, 
it was formerly enveloped in a perpetual cloud of 
smoke ; but of late years this has very much diminished, 
with the quantity of ore extracted from the mine. Pro- 
digious masses of scoria lie on all sides. 

The mine of copper-ore at Fahlun has been wronght 
f|om time immemorial, and formerly with so little care, 
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thaty aboat one hundred and fifty years ago, tKe wbole 
works fell in, leaving a great hollow, which is stfll very 
conspicuous. The mine is about (wo hundred fathoms 
deep. The descent into it is by an easy winding stair-* 
case; so that a person may reach the bottom without 
any other inconvenience than the fatigue of going down 
several steps. The galleries are all spacious; none are 
less than eight feet in height, and some are as high as 
thirty feet. There are about six hundred woiinnen in 
the mine; and the ore is extracted partly by the mal* 
let» and is pardy blasted by gunpowder. 

Dr. Thomson returned from Fahlun to Stockholm ; 
and, about the end of September, he aH out, in a south* 
westerly direction, for Nykdping, about seventy-seven 
miles distant. The weather was cold, but dry, calm, 
and enhvened by sunshine; and the country was finely 
▼ariegated with lakes, was well wooded, and of very 
unequal surface. In many of the fields both the oats 
and barley were still green; but in most of them the 
barley was ripe, and the peasants were employed in cutting 
it. Nykopingf though a small town, has an air of 
considerable magnificence, and is prettily situated, not 
far from the extremity of one of the bays of the Baltic; 
but Dr. Thomson could perceive no symptoms whatever 
of trade. The streets are wide, and the houses, in ge* 
neral, are built of wood. 

After examining some mines at Junaberg, in the vi- 
cinity of this place, he proceded on his journey, in a 
aouth-west«*ly direction, to NorkSping. The roads 
were hilly, arid the country was clad with woods, inter- 
spersed, at intervals, with beautiful lakes and hills. 

Norkopingf in size, is considered the fourth town in 
Sweden. It occupies so large a space of ground, that 
it is said to be ten miles in circumference; but this is a 
gross exaggeration. The streets are scattered, and im- 
perfectly filled up with houses ; and the number of in- 
habitanU is about ten thousand. This place has some 
manufactories of cloth, and a good deal of commerce. 
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The river Motala nun through it, aad is oftvigtUe, for 
small vessels, nearljr up to the town^ 

From Nork&piDg to Linkoping the road was so hilly 
that the travellers were ohlig^ to alight from their 
carriage, and walk a considerable part of the way. 
The land at the sides of the road was divided into corn- 
fields, and thickly scattered with clumps of oak, birch, 
and other trees; while rows of poplars often surround- 
ed the fields. Scarcely any fir-trees were to be seen. 

Linkoping is the capital of a province of the same 
name. Though it contains only three thousand inha- 
birants, it is a very handsome town; and contains an 
<^ra-house, as magnificent, in its exterior, as that at 
Stockholm. 

The next place of importance which the travellers 
visited^ was Jonkoping, a small town, delightfully situ- 
ated at die southern extremity of the Wetter Lake. 
This is the capital of Smoland. Nearly all the houses 
are built of wood, and are covered, on the roof, either 
with turf or wood. Jbnkoping has an open square, 
which may be considered as the market-place. This, 
like all other Swedish towns, has been repeatedly burnt 
down. The last fire occurred in the year 1790 ; and, 
since that time, the whole town has been rebuilt. The 
houses are still of wood, but are large and comfortable. 
In England there is a prejudice against wooden houses, 
on a suppositiim that they must be cold; but the Swe- 
dish wooden houses are warmer than houses built of 
stone. Entire trees,* merely cut into a square form, are 
used for the walls ; and the joinings of them are made 
so close, by moss, that no air whatever can pass between 
them. 

About ten English miles south-east from this place is 
Tabergf a mountain of iron-ore, which has long been 
famous. In traversing the province of Smoland, on 
his route from Jbnk&ping to Helsingborg, Dr. Thomson 
passed over some of the worst-peopled districts in Swe- 
den. At Adelfors M & gold-mine, which has been 
abandoned, because the quantity of metal obtained was 
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found inadequate to the expence of working it. The 

i gold occurs in a bed of what is called mica slate, lying 

> in gneiss, and in the form of veins. 

Helsingbarg is a small and very irregular town* 

I aibout one hundred and seventy miles south-west from 
Jonkoping; and situated on Uie shore of the Sound, 
which separates Sweden from Denmark. It contains 
about two thousand inhabitants; and has a pier, but it 
does not seem to be a place of any trade. 

From this place, Dr. Thomson and his friend pro- 
ceeded, in a nordierly direction, over considerable 

, tracts of heath, and occasionally through woods of birch, 
oak, alder and willow, to GoUenburg; where they ter* 
minated their excursion, on Tuesday, the 11th of Oc* 

' tober. 

Our attention must now be turned to Norway and 
Laj^and, through which countries we shall accompany 
Mr.VonBuch; an eminent naturalist, and a member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
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NORWAY AND LAPLAND. 

A Narrative of Travel* through Norway and Lapland^ 
in the Years 1806 and 1807. % Lbopold Vox 
BucH. 

Mr. Vok Buch crossed the inlet of Swinesund, which 
separates Norway from Sweden on the south-west; 
and, in a sort of light waggon, drove through a country 
enlivened by a succession of rich and romantic pn>r 
spects. The fortress of FrederickshaU, before which 
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Charles the Twelfth, long of Sweden, perished, was 
peen, frowning from the summit of lofty rocks, studded 
with pine-trees. Fredericksiadt^ another fortress of 
great strength, ky further in advance. 

After being ferried across the GlommCj one of the 
principal rivers of the north, he readied Moss, a place 
of great activity, from its forges and saw^miUs. Pro- 
ceeding, by a hilly road, he descended from the height 
of five hundred and fiAy feet, through the remains of 
Old Opslo; and, on the dOth of July, 1806, he reached 
Christiania, the chief town of Norway. This place is 
delightfully situated at the bottom of a line bay or 
ihrth, in a fertile district, which exhibits a variety of 
the richest and most enchanting prospects imaginable. 
In this agreeable abode he passed the whole of the suc- 
ceeding winter; during which he made frequent excur- 
sions to explore the mineralogy of the drcumjacent dis- 
tricts. 

Chrisiiania is a neat and regular town, with a consi- 
derable population. The inhabitants carry on a trade in 
exporting timber, and supplying the interior of the 
country with such foreign commodities as are wanted. 
The annual^tr at this place, which is held in the month 
of January, presents a stranger with a lively and singu- 
lar spectacle. Here the peasants of both sexes assem- 
ble, from all the remotest upland dales, clothed in 
their finest attire ; the inhabitants of each district ap- 
pearing in their peculiar costume, which descends, un- 
altered, through successive generations, and often ex- 
hibits an air of venerable antiquity. 

In the north, winter is the season of gaiety and con- 
vivial meetings; for the earth then lies bound up with 
frost, and the ordinary labours of the people are wholly 
suspended. The Norwegians, with their increasing 
wealth, have grown more refined than they anciently 
were. They formerly indulged in deep potations ; but 
these have given place to elegant entertainments of 
plays, concerts, and assemblies. 

The opulent merchants acquire information by foreign 
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travel; but the provision tor the education of the youth 
at home is very scanty and confined. A school, in 
which the mathematical sciences are taught, has, indeed, 
been many years estaUished at Christiania; and an 
university has recently heen founded, and very liberal 
funds are already provided for its support, by a sub- 
scription among the wealthier classes of the commu* 
nity. 

The winter at Christiania is scarcely more severe 
than it is in the north of Germany. At the approach 
of spring, afler the snow has melted from the hills, and 
the verdure begins to reappear, great * exertions are 
made to put the loaded vessels to sea. Sometimes a 
passage is cut, for them, through the field of ice, 
which covers the bay of Chrisliania, perhaps to the 
thickness of two feet. This operation is performed 
with much dexterity and expedition. About fifty men, 
ranged on opposite sides, briskly saw the ice into large 
obkoig blocks, which they press forward, under the ex- 
tended sheet; and the ship, immediately following their 
progress, advances quickly, and almost without inter- 
ruption, to the sea. 

The winter was scarcely past, when, on the IS 1st of 
April, Mr. Von Buch began his toilsome and adven- 
turous journey to Drontheim and Lapland. The 
country which he traversed was rocky and irregular; 
and snow still covered all the higher grounds. 
He travelled, with difficulty, in a sledge; but, as he 
advanced to Hedefnarke, the face of the country be» 
came flatter, and he could perceive the marks of indus* 
try and cultivation. The peasantry of Norway, not- 
withstanding their inhospitable climate, are generally 
well clad, and substantially lodged; and breathe a de- 
cided air of independence. 

In some parts of the country, it is dangerous, during 
winter, for a traveller to pursue his journey after the 
close of day, as the wolves then leave the forests, 
and collect, in packs, on the surface of the frozen lakes. 
The mode adopted to prevent the attack of these ra- 
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yenous idumals, is to hang, from the end of the sledge, 
a thick rope, which scares them hy its quick and in- 
cessant motion. The peasants are sometimes obliged 
to def^id their dwellings, by surrounding them with a 
quickset-hedge, over which the wolves will not Tenture 
to spring. 

In these desolate quarters, the inhabitants fhemselves 
are not always exempt from the cruel visitings of hun- 
ger. They are sometimes reduced to the wretched 
necessity of devouring a most unpalatable substitute 
for bread. This consists of the inner bark of fir-trees, 
dried, pounded, and ground to a powder; mixed up 
with chopped straw, and the husks of corn, or moss- 
seeds, and then baked into thin cakes. 

In the upland vales of Norway, some of which are 
elevated two thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
it requires a most painful industry to rear a miserable 
crop. That the sudden melting of the snows, in 
spring, should not wash down the soil from the sloping 
banks, the peasants intersect the ground, by small tem- 
porary hedges ; and, that the ears of com may not be 
withered by the parching droughts of summer, they 
sometimes conduct water from a great distance, .and 
spread it over the fields, in slender rills. As the har- 
vest approaches, new precautions become necessary; 
and, to prevent the standing corn from being lash- 
ed, or laid flat, by the violent winds, hurdles are plant- 
ed over the field. But, notwithstanding all their care 
and attention, those keen frosty nights, which chequer 
the advance of the season, the jam natter^ or iron 
nights, as they are called by the Swedes, of^en disap- 
point the hopes of the Norwegian farmers. 

The wind howled furiously along the desert, whilst 
Mr. Von Buch ascended the Harebiwke, at the height of 
four thousand five hundred and seventy-five feet above 
th^ sea. At length the lofty pyramidal form of the 
Snahatta, covered, like another Mont Blanc, with 
eternal snows, rose into view. The road aow gently 
declined, and conducted him to Fog^tue, one of four 



inns, or hospices as they are called, founded in the year 
1120, by die benevolent king Eystein, for the recep- 
tioti and gratuitous entertainment of passengers who 
cross the tremendous Dofrafel. Here a good fire and 
a comfortable lodging made him soon forget lus 
fatigues, and the raging storm. Next morning he was 
accommodated, by the landlord, with clothing suited 
to the formidable journey which he had to perform: 
it consisted of a cloak of wolTs-skin, with a large 
sheep-skin cap, and gloves; leaving no part of his 
body uncovered except the eyes and mouth. Clad in this 
grotesque attire, he proceeded, in a light sledge, over 
a chain of frozen lakes, to the pass cf Jerkin^ beyond 
which the road attains its highest elevation, of four 
thousand five hundred and sixty-three feet above the 
level of the sea. 

He then descended a ravine or narrow valley, formed 
by the torrent Drifar^ at this time frozen over; and 
worked his arduous way, amidst huge fragments of 
fallen rocks, to KongsvMf another of the friendly 
inns or stations. His journey, now lying in a descent 
through a savage glen, was extremely dangerous, as 
the ice had become soft and loose. But the hamlet 
of Drifshief the last of the hospices, afforded him a' 
wdoome asylum. Following still the course of the 
Drifa, the valley widened by degrees ; and, about the 
latitude of sixty-three degrees and half, it was covered 
with pines. The great mountainous chain terminates 
at Opdal; but the plain which stretches thence to Or-- 
kedalf lies so very high, that, in the beginning of May, 
every thing had yet the aspect of winter; and the ther- 
mometer, at mid-day, did not rise above the freezing 
point. 

Mr. Von Buch pursued his journey down the great 
Orkedal, by twilight, which, in this northern latitude, 
and at this season of the year, rivals almost the bright* 
ness of day. The snow being nearly melted, he was 
frequently obliged to drag his sledge across newly* 
ploughed fields; and be could not reach the inn of 
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Bterkdges before midnight. The people of the hoose 
were much alarmed by his untimely intrusion; and he 
was not less surprised at the appearance they made» 
in starting from their sleep; for, in this part of Norway, 
as he afterwards learnt, the peasants, of all ages, are ac- 
customed to go to bed naked. 

Next day he drove 'through the beautiful valley of 
Guldal, rich, populous, and flourishing. It was a ting 
or court-day; and the farmers were paying their taxes 
or quit-rents, to the royal collectors, with every ap- 
pearance of mildness on the one hand, and of attach- 
ment on the other. 

After traversing a fertile tract of country, sprinkled 
with numerous hamlets, and crossing a low range of 
hiUs, the venerable city of Drontheim^ with its ancient 
cathedral, and its lofty buildings, near the bottom of a 
winding stream, presented, in the vista, an enchanting 
prospect. 

The inhabitants of this place are distinguished by 
their refinement and elegance of manners ; and a stran- 
ger is surprised at meeting, in so remote a situation, 
widi so many polite and well-informed persons. The 
houses are all constructed with timber, the public 
edifices only being built of stone ; yet Drontheim is a 
remarkably clean and handsome city. Some manufac- 
tures have lately been introduced into it; and it has a 
seminary for the higher branches of education, and an 
academy of scienceiS^ ' In the environs there are many 
villas, in charmingly romantic situations. 

The poverty of the climate, in the extreme parts of 
Norway, and the wretched economy which it exacts, 
may be exemplified by a singular fact, which Mr. Von 
Buch relates. The dung of the horses is collected, 
and boiled with water and a mixture of rye-meal, 
and given, as food, to the cows and pigs, geese, 
ducks, and hens ; and sometimes even to horses. In 
the rockly islets, along the southern and western 
coasts, the fishermen are accustomed to support their 



COWS, during the diief p»rt of the yeari on sea-weeds, 
and the heads and garbage of fish. 

Oa the £6th of May, Mr. Von Buch resumed his 
journey, and crossed the dreaded lad^raas of Tellegrod in 
safety, but not without considerable apprehension of 
danger. This low and swampy ground is frozen, 
during winter, to the depth of several yards, and is not 
again completely thawed till the summer has far ad- 
raaced. The surface may appear dryandfiolid; but« 
as the heat penetrates downward, the icy floor, which 
supports it, gradually softening and mating, bends and 
trembles beneath the shock of pressure : at last it gives 
way; and sometimes horses, carriages, and passengers, 
all sink into the abyss. 

After a fiidguing journey, through half-melted 
SHOWS, and across swellii^ torrents, he reached 
the island of RyoS, a small fishing^station. This is a 
dreary and naked spot, yielding scarcely any produce, 
and not afibrding to the inhabitants even fresh water \ 
fcMT they are obliged to fetch this from the mainland* 
These hardy people subsist chiefly on fish, and on the 
eggs of sea-fowl, which breed nomerously in the low 
adjacent islets. 

A considerable part of his journey, from this island, 
was performed by rowing or sailing, along the craggy 
ihore. In these arctic seas, the storm, which often 
rages through the day, subsides into a calm, during the 
Q^ht. But dense fogs then frequently cover the water, 
and conceal the cliffs from view. 

On the 7th of June, Mr. Von Buch arrived at the 
flat island of S&r Heroic, borderii^ on the polar circle. 
The snow, now melting fast away, formed innumerable 
streamlets, whidb^ dashed, in cascades, down the sides of 
the hills; and forests of pine-trees and spruce-firs be- 
came visible; luxuriant birches and alders enlivened 
every ccag; and vegetation, after a long slumber, seem- 
ed at length to put ^th all its force. The thermome- 
ter did not stand lower than forty-nine d^rees, during 
the night, and it rose to fifty-nine degrees, and once 
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even to seventy degrees, in the heat of the day* Beds of 
white limestone were frequently seen along the shore. 

Not far from this island, is Pestenfiord, the most 
jdorthem point at which oysters are found. Beyond 
the gigantic rocks of AUtahongy occur some extensive 

flains, which are esteemed fertile, and well-cultivated* 
lere, on a Sunday, the Nordland fishermen were seen 
going to church. They had a very singular appear- 
ance ; for they were all clothed alike, in close- brown 
frocks, edged with blue trimming: each had large 
white trowsers, drawn over his boots, and a red wool- 
\esi cap under his hat. They were swat thy, with black 
brilliant eyes, and high prominent features. 

The lofty projecting rock of Ixnmnnun is a great 
resort of tbie sea-fowls called puffins, which are much in 
request, on account of their feathers. The adjacent 
island of Luroe is not unfertile; and it must have 
been inhabited from ancient times, for three or four 
immense barrows, or ancient burying-places, remain 
upon it. On the other side, this island terminates 
in a frightful perpendicular rock, the snowy summit 
of which is more than two thousand feet above the 
plain. Still more tremendous are the clifis which 
frown over the ocean, at Kunnen^ in the latitude of 
sixty-'seven degrees. Here the alternate thawing and 
freezing of the lower range of snow, had formed a 
great icy wall or glacier, which descended almost to 
the surface of the water; yet the 15th of June had 
already arrived, and the radiant sun appeared at mid- 
night, difiusing even then a sensible warmth. The 
uncovered rocks here consist of what is called mica 
slate, and have garnets plentifully interspersed through 
their substance. The same composition of rock occurs 
a degree further north, at the island of LaJceHad^ the 
residence of a clergyman, and a few peasants; whose 
rising grounds afford but poor herbage, though the 
plain below contains barrows, and obelisks inscribed 
with Runic characters) which attest its ancient occu« 
pation» 
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[Between the islands ofMotkoe and Moskehas^ about 
latitude 67 degrees 40 minutes, is the noted whirlpool 
called Maekttom. This is described to be several 
leagues in circuit, and is often dangerous to vessels which 
approach it. At high water it is nearly still, and at low 
water is most violent. Whales have been caught within 
its Tortex; and their struggles to free themselves, and 
the piteous bellowings . which they make, are said td 
surpass all description. The solution of this phenome- 
non is not difficult. The whirlpool lies in the midst of 
islands, and in a narrow channel. The depth of the 
water is between thirty-six and forty fathoms ; but, near 
the island of Fer, it is so shallow as not to give pas* 
sage to a vessel, without danger of its splitting on the 
rocks. All the bottom is very craggy, shooting into 
stony spires, which, at low water, appear above the sur* 
face. Over these the flood and ebb roll with amazing 
rapidity, and whirl round with a noise that is heard to 
the distance of several miles.] 

On the £4th of June, the eve of the festival of St. 
John the Baptist, Mr^ Von Buch was at Lodingen : the 
people flocked from all quarters to sport, during the 
night, round a blazing fire, kindled on the top of 
an adjacent hill. This is a practice which, about the 
time of the solstice, is common to all the Gothic tribes ; 
and is a vestige of the most ancient worship of the re- 
splendent image of the Divinity, the glorious luminary 
of day. 

Not far hence lies Vaagey the great centre of the 
northern fisheries, in which eighteen thoUsahd men, and 
nearly four thousand small boats are employed. About 
sixteen millions of large torsk and cod are caught an- 
nually, among the adjacent creeks and islands, where 
they come to shed their spawn. 

These fish were formerly caught by long lines; but 
this method has been gradually superseded by the intro- 
duction of large, wide-meshed nets, which are let down 
at night, into the water, to the depth of sixty or eighty 
fathomsc Such as are caught, are conveyed aahcH'e, and 
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dried under sbeds, erected for the purpose. The 
produce is afterwards carried for sale, by a long 
aod fatiguing navigation, to Bergen. But wretched is 
the life of those poor fishermen, who, being exposed, 
without shelter, to continual damps or raging stdnns, 
are in the habit of crowding together for the purpose of 
warmth, and thus contract acute disorder8,''that prema- 
tanAy terminate their existence. 

Beyond this station commences the province wbich 
the Danes call FinmarL At the island of Sengen^ the 
coast appeared rocky as before; but the hills, though it 
was now the 29th of June, wer^ almost covered 'with 
snow. More than five hundred head of rein-deer an- 
nually swim across the strait, to feed, in summer, on 
die low hills of Sengen. They belong to the roving 
Liqolanders, a poor and miserable race, who, though 
they are hardly able to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
trill, like die lowest savages, part with all their skins, 
whenever they can find an opportunity to purchase 
brandy, and thus procure the delirium of intoxication. 

Sailing with a light breeze, Mr. Von Buch was hur- 
ried, norUiward, by the tide, along a bold shore, crowned 
with snowy mountains, to the islet of Tromsoe, near the 
SiorHemuiM or Great Rocky Cape, Here a village 
was, not long ago, founded under the protection of the 
Danish government, and endowed with peculiar privi- 
leges and immunities ; being intended to facilitate the 
exchange of commodities, and to diffuse the be- 
nefits of civilisation over these sequestered regions. 
For two whole mmidis, at Tromsoe, the sun never 
sets, and, as he wheels his oblique, apparent course, 
he skms the northern horizon at midnight, and 
again ascends, with fiercer beams, in progress of the 
day. The Variation of temperature is confined to a 
morrow range: the greatest heat was observed at two 
o'dotek in the afternoon, when the thermometer rose to 
61 or 62 deg. of Fahrenheit; and the greatest cold was 
at one o'clock in the morning, when the thermometer 
stood at ^0 or 62 deg« This low islet Is coveitd with 
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birches, though the prospect was saddened by patches of 
ftiow lying still unmelted in the streets, die ^aidensy 
and the fields. 

On the ^ 1st of July, about midnight, Mr. Von Buch 
arrived in the beautiful bay of Talvigf the sun shining 
bright, and the thermometer standing at 54 deg. There 
Were, lying in this bay, several ships, from different 
parts of Europe. He thence proceeded to a farm 
about nine miles distant, near the mouth of the great 
rirer AUen^ and occupied by the governor of the dis- 
trict. Here he staid two days. The neighbouring 
country was tolerably populousand well-cultivated, owing 
to the introduction of a body of industrious strangers, 
who have gradually dislodged the native race. These 
siettlers, who are called QuaTts, are a coloi^y of Fin- 
landers, who retain the dress, language, and habits pe- 
culiar to their country. They were probably driven out 
of thtiir own country by the fbrocity of the Russians in 
the wars of Charles the Twelfth, and compelled to mi- 
grate round the Gulf of Bothnia, by Tomea; whence 
they descended, about the year 1708, to Alten. By 
perseverance they have succeeded in raising some 
scanty c^ops; and the slothful Laplanders already begin 
to dread their extension. ^ 

The firths beyond Alten are the resort of numerous 
troops ef small whales, which sport, in a lively manner, 
on the water; but their gambols are dangerous to boats. 
These ' animals are so lean as not to be considered 
worth the trouble of catching. The neighbouring 
island of Hammerfest, covered with continual^ fi:^, 
has a most dreary and sterile aspect. It is, however, 
visited l^ ships from Copenhagen, Drontheim^ and 
even from the Russian port of Archangel^ and brandy, 
flour, hemp, or linen, are bartered, with the Nordland- 
ersy for dried fish and eider-down. The Russians, 
during their stay at this place, apply themselves to fish- 
ing, at which they are remarkably dexterous. 

About &e end of July, Mr. Von Buch arriired at the 
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fanums North Cape, xdikhU^ ixx,&p.7%n% ifig^otimA 
latitude. He was landed on the isumft ofMagfroe^ to- 
wait for a favourable tide. The NorwegiaijA here live m 
earthisn huts. " WhAn we. squeeze oiirsflves (sayii this 
gentleman) throiigh . the three-feet-high doprt wipdch if 
made to shut of itself, we go through a dark p^^uss^ge to 
the various compartments of the hut t a. similar dpor 
opens into the dwelling-room, and this apfu^tment di^E^ 
in nothing from the usual dwellmg-place.of the pea9fliito 
at Bergen. It is constri^cted ot logSy.qua^rangulai; up 
to the roof, which is a quadrangular pyi^mid, with a 
square opening in the middle. This openipgy at night, is 
closed with a blown-up fish-bladder, an^ thrpHgh it» 
during the day, the light enters, and- the smoke i^^ues* 
The furniture consists of a talkie, and a benqh. behind its 
of a bed, and a cupboard or press, and ch^ts riMo^ged 
around. The children and iservants sleep on the out* 
4side of the roopa, or beside the cow^ Th^ kiu^^.is a 
large chimney in the comer of the room." 

This is the most convesdent manner- of laying out a 
house in dimates like these, where not a twig for ^rmg 
is grown. The thick earthen wall makes a cSlar of the 
hut; in which the internal temperature does not conie 
in contact with the external tempera,ture, for mpny 
weeks: whether it storms or it snows without, whether 
it is winter or summer, cannot be felt in one of these 
huts. The inhabitants ornament the interior, as well 
and as comfortably as their taste will permit ; and 
though, in such a dwelling, there is little ught, and al* 
most no prospect, during four months of continual 
night, little of either can be expected. 

The mountains, towards the North Cape, gradually de*- 
seend ; the loftiest of them not exceeding eleven hundred 
feet in height. Naked fantastic rocks are seen piled in wild 
confusion, and no vestige of animated nature appears^ 
The pitiless storm. often rages with irrefsistibk fury, and 
the cowering fisherman, unable to keep alive the small** 
est spark of fire, is ev^ry moment threatened with the 
danger of being swept, in his lone^ hut, into the oceaiu 
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The interior of tihe island of MageroS is occasiooally 
visited by herds of rein-deer, wbidb discover, by r«m« 
bliniT about, soixjie scattered tufts ot herbage* 

Maying dius readied the extjreme point of his jour* 
ney, SCr. YonBuch returned to the governor's hous^ at 
Alten; but as he crossed the strait, from MagerpjS to 
the main land, he was overtaken by a tremj^dous storm 
of thunder, accompanied with vivid flashes of hght- 
ning, which could scarcely have been expected in so- 
oold a clunate. The rain fell in large congregated 
drojps, and the hail-stones, as large as peas, made, a 
hissmg noise as they struck the water. This hail had 
not a snowy composition, but consisted of real icicles. 

After having rested one day, Mr. Von Buch passed over 
to Talvig; and, climbing the lofty, precipitous rocks, he 
surveyed a wide scene of desolation* Few p9ie»trees 
were visible; the burches were stunted; the alpiiie wil- 
lows ceased to grow; and the wild berries anid rein- 
deer moss, w»e no longer visible. The mountains, 
though not here of great; ^evation, were covered with 
perpetual snow; and the formation of glacien^ aloqg 
the chain of heights impendent over the sea, was du* 
tinctly perceived. 

On the third of September our traveUer left AUen^ 
attended by a guide, and by two rein-deer, to carry a 
few necessaries for his journey. He proceeded nearly 
southward, along the valley of the great river. In five 
days he reached, with difficulty, the heights o£ Nuppi 
Vara^ about two thousand six hundred and £ifty-pve 
feet above the level of the sea. , The snow had, ^ indeed^ 
melted away, but nature seemed torpid and dreary. 
As he descended, the barking of a dog from below an^ 
nounced that a I»apland family was near. He disco<» 
vered their eumme near the edge of a great marsh; 
yet, though we wind and rain beat furiously, he w^ ad- 
mitted with reluctance under shelter; and he soon wit- 
nessed the sulkiness of these inhospitable barbarians. 
The gamme^ or Lapland hovels, omewhat resembles a 
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baker's oven. . . It is , pinppsed .of ,br^nches loosely 
thatched • with gft^sSj .d.nd Bad a aqtiare openihg at tbie 
top, tbat sfervelj l^th for the admiki(lii 6f Kght anfl'the 
escape of snidkei ' Tfa^^'^^ulaiiae>s'at6 c^ii^iifcicted' only 
for Uie s^ilspn', aild tlieilr 'Sequent ' er0c{^^ a 

iliost i!W»teiEul conMipciptibh' of tM' wdods; for, the ia- 
consid^Ftite rover,' in coltectihg Ms m^tetia^; bir^aks off 
only fhe top branches of /the Ijiirchenbufehes, the stems 
being concealed, almost tT\e whole year,' beneath the 
snow. The destruction 'is further .inci'edsed by the 
necessity of liaving <*ominual fires,^' ^eh dttring 
sunmier. -As soon as the "warm weather teturni?, im- 
mense swarm^ of gn&ts issue ftpm the marshes; and tor-' 
ment thW haplek^^ Laplander,' who is forced to rid him- 
self, from their attacks; by living iti the midst of stcioke. 
The preti^nfffariime was of tx>nsiderable'!^z'e: it was 
protected by sau-cloth,' ' and had the luxi^ty, tirithili, of 
seats covered with fianhel or deer-skins. ' l^ese pasto- 
ral tribes lead' alife of ekce^siVte toiK M^ and women, 
boys aiid girlsy'^H keep watch py turns; and .theit &ith- 
ful dbga,' scouring tJie'Mbi'coHfect tie rein-deeri and 
pt^ent^hem ifrbm strajgg^ing ahd being, devoured by 
•woJves.'*' • ■' '• •'•' 

Scarcely had Mr. Yon Buch ..and the Lapland &n|ily set 
their feetf out of the door oTthegabmein.thetnoming, than 
the hdtise *Was destroyed, the teift-deer were hiden with 
alti^ utensils/ and the fi&mlly moved^offf to a hew place 
of destkiation ' The deA""weife fastened together in 
rowaof frv^fe, and were led, 'oyer the mountains, by the 
mother and daughter,.. while the father went before to 
prepare a -new dwelling, and the other children con- 
ducted the fre^ herd to their place of pasture. The 
flocfc mhqiirA^ t^ aboiit four ^ hundred head. With 
this number, a%mihjris.said to 'be in'rtoderate prospe- 
rity . Thiy ' cto afford to ^kiM as mapy 'riBin*»deer as 'are 
nec^soiry for ftjod fthfl^clotl/iAi^i fbr shoes'and boots*; and 
are able,lj^idi^sitdsell a few skin^ and horns, for meal and 
.brandy, or woollen ^tiiffs. On the other hand, a family 
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wHidi has' only a hundred of these anim^i^;^livi^ very 
mis'^tably,iind can hardly keep from- starving. Hence, 
if redu<?€«l so low' as this, it miist give m tfie free pas- 
toral life on the mountains, draw towards the sea> and 
endeavour to gain, from that element, what it can no 
longer find in the interior of the country But the de- 
sires of these peopfe are always fixed on the mountains; 
and ever'jr sea Laplander, is eager to exchange his hut and 
his earnings, for the herd of Fieldi^La^nder, The 
charms, ofii free life, and* of independence, may have 
less effect in brodUcihg tliis inclination, than . the ac- 
taal'good' living Of the field or mountain Laplanders. 
Mr.* Von Bnch 'says that he has every day seen rein- 
deer flesh . cooked for the' whole fhmily, * and generally 
that of yoimg fawns; each person re6eivihg more than 
apoiind'for'his Share. " When the flfe^h was boiled, it 
was iibmedij^tely; ^ortt' asuii^er by the hmster eft the 
house; ' -with'* his* fingers, And dlvidfed* amiong the far 
milyY'«te«i''tlife eagerness- "^ith which each person re- 
ceived his aUowapce, and the rapidity with which they 
strove to t^^ it with their teeth and fingers, were al- 
most mct&dSyh, ' ill th^ mean time '' the broth^ remains 
in the kettle, "aft'd is boiled with thick rfeiii-deer milk, 
with ry^brcatrtieal,' "and sometimes, though seldom, 
with-ttlitee'«i!t;| This broth is then distributed, and 
•devotiTed wiiflfil tlfe' $kme hungry avidity . The sea tap- 
lande^i cm'W i6phlriry, subsists only on fish; or fish- 
hvers, ttfkh ttain^oH;.' aiid nef^r had either the meaiis or 
qpportiinity'of pr^rfhg such' cfostly sbups As these. 




nrtgans; iifbwi-grottses and dther wild biirds, partly 
ifeat,' tod^ "jartiy ' to scflr- they not unftequentiy shoot 
bears, ^^liftich they tie for fi>od: they have then alk6 no 
wa!i**of¥felni^eer^flesh, for thefroxdn pieces may be 
loAglpres^ffed: they can ev6n preserve milk through 
the winter, although they can, then derive none ihimedi- 
aMy'«teiAth6^rte!h-dcfek' They 'Expose it, in' autumn, 
io th&&08t,«nd freserve*''th€*fifozen pieces like cheese'. 
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When meltedi even after a lapse of aeverid months ihik 
milk is still fresh and delicious. A considerable quan* 
tity of wflter mav be mixed with it, without injuring its 
quality ; for, in it^ pure state, it is too rieb for domestic 
purposes. 

The surface of the country, as our traveller advanced, 
l>ecame insensibly lower, mi at Kautokejno he was 
again gratified by the sight of cows and sheep, feeding 
in greexi meadows. This is a small village, in which a 
church has been founded, by order of the Danish ^o* 
Vemment. It has a mixed population pf Quans and 
Laplanders,' of whom the former only irevpain through 
the whole year, the Utter always migrating, in sivnmer, 
to fish in me northern firths* 

The superior industry of the Qyfins has much improved 
the grounds about Kautokejno ; but, as the village lies 
in the .69th deg. of latitude, aiui eight liundred and 
thirty feet abpve the level of the sea, they have jmI 
here succeeded in their a;tteropt« to raise cooi or culi-^ 
nary vegetables. 

Mr. Von Buch had now appisoached the sour^eit of 
the river AUen^ Here he dismissed his reinndeer; and 
engaged the parish-clerk of Kautokejno and two QuSna 
to accompany him through t^e rest of h^is journey to 
Tornea. The Qufii^» under a e<mduetor whom they 
so highly respected, proceeded with great alacr^. 
Being provided w:ith a small portable bo^th^laiBietw 
ed it as often as opportunity pccuxipedt aiid pushed it 
rapidly alon^ a chiun of narrow lakes, which, notwith* 
standing then excessive coldness, abouiid in txovA* At 
the clpse of a long day, the pax^ took up their quartera 
on ^he border 9f the frontier lake, at the foot oi steep 
hills. The moon shone full upon the ux»uffled surface 
of the water, and she^ a pale light over the t<^ of the 
projiecting birchen bushes ; while the Qu&cis Jay round a 
blasting i£ret oqciypied in xoa^tiing their fish oa the points 
of stic^, 

Mr. Vpn 9uch 90W IbUowed the eoume of ^ Mvr 
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flofttilig dexterously over a suceesstion of Waterfalls, he 
imved at • n^rabl6*flsKliig-httt below the Songavara, 
the litest hm ih tliia part tn the country. 

At lower MwmkmMa^ he {bund a lai^e villagev. 
Hare be w«t mtrodueed ittto a separate room, having 
|b«i wincbws, and was served with silver spoons. 
In tbis pert' of the country the corn scarcely ever 
ripeDs; but potatoes, being protected beneath the soil, 
eoiae to tolerable pcnrfection. 

He liad now to descend a milei through a frightful 
Bttcoession c^tapids and cataracts ;: and it required the 
iitaiOst fliddreii tttid steadiiiess to ilvoid the dangers of 
Uie passage. Bejrond these the riv6r resumed its 
placid cxilirse^ and fldwed through a thick-spread- 
ii^ forest, Tariegated wiili different kinds of trees; 
birehes, willows, aMey«, and wiM dberry-treesj which 
fringed the banks, and spruce firs, which clothed 
tlie bade ^oundSk The aspect of the country 
softened fay dtog«ee«< alMidy the Swedish dress and 
nmnnefB bad b^gufi to prevail; and when Mr. Von 
Buah teaehed tiio rbmantic village of Kdrigis, in sight 
of aaw-mdUa and fbfgetf, ^#as activity aM animation. 
VnmttMti |flaca) in a. loaded boat, he swiftly descended 
the river, dbootmg along the incidental rapids of the 
Bttemnj Tber banks of <£e river were lined with cot* 
t^KcH; bnt ail beyotid flV6ih Appeared a dismal and 
boundless forest. 

Pviiangi he tia#, in the inspectoir's garden, ripe 
Imgt yeHowttti^^, and pbtato^s, which had been 
htA ^ng. Stiii descen^g the stream, near the close 
of the day, he descried the church of upper Tarnea, 
towering above a mass of buildings; and he heard, 
with pleasing emotions, the deep sound of bells, wafVed 
along the broad sur&oe of Ihe JfiaofiM^. 

HeoLt morning, on landing at Pakkila^ he mounted a 
small ear, and was driven, by a young Finlander, with 
furious rapidity, along an excellent road, and through a 
xich and pppulous oouBtrJr. H» met ^row& of people 
utmmshg home fromchilpdiitiresaedlli tb^lr beet atthfe: 
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youths and mftideiu hurrying gaily along; while the 
elderly persona, each clad in a long dark mantle, girt 
with a yellow sash, and having small black caps on 
their heads, marched with sta.tely gifavity. 

But he was much. disappointed in entering Tomeaf 
which, though built on an uniform plan, conskts, for tbe 
most part, of detached cottages, and contains only about 
six hundred and thirty inhabitants. The streets are 
very broad ; and, not being, paved, are grown over with 
grass, on which the cows, regularly pasture. The in^ 
habitants are a mixture of Finns and Swedes* 

On the 21st of September, Mr. Von Bueh left Tor*- 
nea. The pine-forests appeared tall and ^gorous. 
As he proceeded along the western . shore of the Crulf 
of Bothnia, the Finnish gradually gave place to the 
Swedish character. The country appeared tame and 
uninteresting. 

At Innerviken, he was much surprised with indica- 
tions of the retiring of the s^a; the low grounds, for- 
merly washejl by the flood, were now converted into 
meadows. Sir. Von Buch was not inclined to halt in 
this comparatively champaign country; and the noted 
excellence of the Swedish roads enabled him to pro- 
ceed, with great expedition. The. only mountain that 
occurred in his route, was that of Skuta^ which, though 
it has only an elevation of nine hundred and fifty feet, 
serves as a land-mark to mariners. 

He returned, through Stockholmi to Christiania; 
which place he once more reached, on the ^7th of No- 
vember, 1807, after an absence of seven, months and 
six days. 



RUSSIA. 

Thx European dominions of Russia are nearly equal, 
in extent^ tq the whole remainder of Europe; but, be-^ 
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, J* ui^* fte ^ Htissiltq empif e* comprehends all tlie 

ncFrtherni d^^tiicts of Asia. Its population and strength 
are not, however, m proportion to its extent; for the 
total number of its inhabitants is not estimated at more 
than thirty-six millions, or somewhat more than twice 
the popnl&tibri 'of Great ' Britain and Ireland. Euro- 
pean Kus(sia 11^ divided into fifty provinces, called 
gtwcriiw^W^ or •vice-royalties, each of which is subdi- 
Tided into circles. ' Besides these, there are two coun- 
tnes, which have a military civil constitution: the dis- 
tricts occupied, by the Don €ossack3, and the Euxine 
Cossacks. ' ' 

As tibis country extends ftom forty to eighty degrees 
of north latittfde, ihe clirtud^- necessairily is very dif- 
ferent fn l^he BOuth^Irn and thei northern districts. The 
general ^piface of the country is flat. Even the Ura- 
lian Mountains,' which separate European from Asiatic 
Russia, and which extend,' ftom north, to south, 
through a distance of nearly fifteen hundred English 
miles, are not of great elevation. Many of the northern 
districts are covered with forests, and interspersed with 
lakes and marshes.' The land, in several parts, is fer- 
tile; but; from; wjuit df population and capital, much of 
it is tmcultivated. Many of the meadows yield excel- 
lent pastur^e. In the southern parts of the empire 
are extehsive plains, which have the name of Steppes. 
Some of these have a soil well adapted for agriculture; 
yielding a strong aild beautiful herbage: some are bar- 
ren; and others ar6 thinly strewed with shrubs. 
Duriwg summer, the most productive of the Steppes 
are occupied by tribes, that wander about in quest of 
pasturagei for dieir flocks and herds. 

Russia affords a great variety of natural prod^uctions^ 
animal, vegetable, and mineral. The northern districts 
abound in sables, bear^, foxes, beavers, otters, martins, 
l^r^, and dther animals^ which lire objects of pursuit; on 
acci>li'nt of lAicvi skins apdfur. ' Wild dattle and horses 
inhabit several of fiheplaihS; and the sea^-co^sts and the 
large mets abouod in fish. The most fertile tracts 

n3 
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«re tkose wHdi lie betmm ibe rivers Dm aad Vofgt; 
and» in the rich psstuiifes of t)ieae» numerous hesds of 
oattle are fed. Honey and wsk ai;e sought for in bol* 
low trees, whene wild bees deposit their treasures. In 
some of <}ie southern goven^ments^ wheat and ot|ier 
grain, tobacco, hops, and many ^eUi^ous £ruits, are cul- 
tavated with success. I'he Uralian Mountains are ridi 
in mineral; affording most of the valu^leores; and 
granite^ porphyry* jasper, grystal, ametK^sts, topazes, 
^d Sjeveraloeautiful kinds of marble* 

Ko country more abounds in riverpt and lakes than 
Russia. Of the rivers, the Volga, whidi rises in the 
government of Twer, runs eastward; aiid, after a 
course of two thousand six hundred miles, falls inlp 
the Caspian Sea, near Astracan; ithsif near seFenty 
mouths or outlets, two of which arie naylgable by ves- 
sels of considerable burden« The Don has its source 
in Rezan ; and, after a circuitous course, south-east- 
ward, falls into the sea of I^ot fhe Dndper, ancient- 
ly called Borysthenes, nsf s in a morass, in the govern- 
ment of Smolensk, and terminates at the Black Sea: here 
also the Dneister ha9 its termination. Of the takes, the 
principal are the lake of Ladoga, qne hundred and eigh- 
teen miles in length, and seventy miles in breadth, and 
situated between the Onega lake and the Gulf of Fiur 
land; Onega lake, one hundred and twenty-six miles 
long, and thirty broad; Peipus lake, betw0^ the go- 
vernment of Petersburg and that of Riga; fmd Dmen 
lake, in the government of Novogorod. 

A plan of inlatid naviga&m was projected by the 
emperor Peter the Great, for the purpose of conveying 
the rich commodities of Persia and Ind^ to hia pew 
capital of Petersburg. He likewise ptoj^ed a com- 
munication, by canals, between the rivers Don and 
Volga; and another from Archangel to the lalce of 
Onega; and tl^ence, by the lake of Ladog% and the 
river Neva, to Petersburg. These various projects, 
though left by him unfinisnedi have t>een partly exe- 
cuted' by his successors; so diat a conui^unication is 
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betvreentlie'Bakic and die Caspian seas. A 
Deir eouiiiifiniQtttton with tibe Volga is undertaken ; and 
part of ^ke navigation from Petersburg to Archangel 
is ooiB|ileCed. 

The ff»ad9, in many parts of Russia, are formed by 
trvaioB of trees laid actoss, and dose to ea<^ other* 
Hence, in sifinmer-time, when there is no snow on the 
gfomid, the carriages jolt so much that, for long jour* 
neyi| it is requisite to have tibem formed with beds. 
The carrif^ies most in use are called kibitkts: these 
are Jialf covered, and have a bed so constructed that 
the passenger can either lie at length or sit upright. 
Tht bibitla, in summer-time, is mounted upon wheels* 
and in winter upon a sledge. The kozohes or sledges 
ave entirely close, having a door, and a small pane of 
glaia, for a window. 

The inhabitant of Russia may be described, gene* 
ftSkfy at consisting of two dasses, the nobility and pea* 
saaftry. Of these, the former are the proprietors both 
ef land Mid people; and may hold the highest offices 
in the state. Itie latter, or the peasants, are vassals 
or slaves of the great ; are lUtached to the soil ; may be 
trwMferred from one propriet<Mr to another, without 
their own consent, and groan under many oppressions. 
In the cities and towns, there is a class of burghers or 
merchants, yeomanry or commonalty, who are govern* 
od by ^eir proper magistrates. These are excluded 
bam all offices and posts of honour: they furnish taxes 
and soldiers, but cannot be vassals. 

Many of the European Russians are robust, healthy* 
and brave; patient of hardships, and remarkably sub- 
misiive to discipline. Without much inventive genius, 
diey have a peculiar talent for imitation; and mechan* 
iam and paintings have been imitated, in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, evaci by the peasants. The cha* 
Moleristic features of a Russian countenance are, a 
amaU mouth, thin lips, white teeth, small eyes, a low 
findbead, and the nose often small, and turned upward. 
The hiflher ranks dreas in the Oecman or Frenchman* 
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ner; except AxAf when tbqr i^^sUl afcroady'ditf 
large great coat, lined with, fur.* . FemBled <kf di8tiBe<-^ 
tion use sQk cloaks, lined with skins of sablies or et-^ 
mines. The common people all wear their .lbteards» and 
have long coats, formed of dressed sheeprSkinsj with 
the wool inward I they wear also course ^clolh u^pon 
their legs, and caps lined with fur. The;Women» of 
the lower clauss, besides their petticoa^t, .weiir jihec^p^-- 
skins ; and bind their heads with pieoecK o£ silk^ or • 
linen. Both sexes wear a crucifi^ on their breasts» sus* 
pended round the neck« by a string: this.is put on at: 
their baptism,, and is never fifterwards take^ofi^ 

Most of the lower classes livQ. in hut^, formed ;of the 
trunks of trees, laid upon each other v and they cdeep< 
on benches, which are formed round the icbterior of. 
the hut. They subsist on the coarsest far^e ;, andmosl^ o^ 
them delight, in spirituous liquors. 

The Russian fiobiUty are remarkable for the number 
of their slaves, attendants, hirelings^ and dependants.. 
They excessively pride themselves, in^ mainiaming a^ 
numerous table ; and the curious spectacle that i» pre- 
sented at their dinners, has no parallel in tlie rest of 
Europe. The company is ranged Recording to their 
rank; and the dishes and wines- correspond, in grada* 
tion, with the rank of the guests. Those who' sit near 
Remaster of the house, have no connexion with, the 
fare nor with the tenants at the lower end of the table;, 
and nothing would so much distress a Russian prince,, 
as to send for a portion of the soup^ or of the viands, 
which are there placed. That which he intends for 
the gratification of the favoured few around him, is 
generally carried to them; nor is it usual tQ.ask for 
any thing. The number of persons in waiting is pro- 
digious. In the house of a nobleman whom Dr. Clarke 
mentions, there were no fewer than four hundred ser- 
vants ; many of them , sumptuously clothed, and others 
in rags. It is no uncommon sight to obs(^e, behind 
a chair, a fellow in plumes and gold; and, by his side, 
another, looking like a b^gar in the streets. The 



woaMMif .di# nMm i« taomiiMn.- Scitte off tlieiH hav^ 
firoaft. feven^' to one hundred tkoHiand peteants; and 
it 19 by theffe.thait their property is eftdmated. 

Hussiana^' of every rank. Make* frequent use- of b'cttKr, 
particulialy Tapcnir.bslfas. The latter are formed, in a 
doeed room by'durowkig^ water, every Hve minutes, on 
gk>wing')Hit dtonesrf The people oflen^s^y forth naked 
fxopk the, bath, nin about in t&e cold, and even rqOt 
thiatlflelveftinlh^anow, cmt plunge into water; and then 
ruah ag^ intot the bath* 

. Ip JQ^iAisiii, a .roan and woiooaa who are about to be 
married ^e previously betrothed. Thidi»a ceremony 
performed with eceleaiaBticiBi^rites'; and generally eight 
daya beibjre the marriage takes place. • The marriage 
is sol^p^ized at the altar ; and, during the ceremony^ 
a crown, is pat qdI the head of the man, and another on 
jtbat of the woman. The priest changes their rings, 
admonishes, thea of their recipsoeal duties, gives theitf 
a cup of wine to drink, in tokens of theunion^of their 
fortunes, atid dismisses* them with a blessing. 

In the funeral ceremonies of Russia, it is customary 
to cari7 the body to the grave, in an open coffin, co- 
v^^d only: with.. a. pall; and attended by priests, 
chj^unting hymns, and beaiting- in their hands crosses' 
and lighted tapers. At the place of interment, the^ 
rdatives of the deceased, take leave of the body by a 
kiss: the coffin Is then fastened up, and let down into 
the grave.. Persons of the lower orders bury their dead 
in. their ordinary clothes. At the commencement of 
every yjelur, a feast ^f the dead is held; on which occa- 
sion evcagr one visits the graves of his relations, lays 
some victusda upoB tiiem, and> hears mass :^ in payment 
£»r which the: priests get the victuals^ 

The religion of Rnssia is that of the Greek church, 
which, though it disclaims the pope's supremacy, and 
sheets the worship of images, sml' retains many idola- 
trous and. superstttieiis customs. The churches and* 
sacerdotal vestments are- vesy magnilieent ; andno pe<^ 
pTe ara mor«^ strict in- tba esiteraal forms of religion^ 



thip the BmriJWM - UiinMUMUrf wamk' k'nt^p»miu 
tod in thek dbMrdlea; bal, a»,die nngtngf of b^ is 
accounted a bssBch of devotiony/^ere w a perpetoai 
^ifniwy in, some of die towns., lii the mimber and 
severitv of dueiz &ats» they, &r exceed the Roman 
Cath^Jhoar tbese occupy nearly one third o€ the year. 
The dergy wee divided into regular and secular; the 
jbrmer being maiiks, and the latter pansh pmstB, The 
dignitaries ave-arehbishofM, bishops, sdibota, and priect. 

IMenOure has not hitherto reoeiTed much encou* 
ngement in tfads country. There are only three uni* 
rersities: those of Mosoow, Petersburg, and Kiov. The 
Russian tangwige is a dialect of what is called Sdaro* 
man* It is rich in words; is sofit, expresMve, requises 
great fle^bility in the organs of utterance, a»i is diffi* 
eult of attainment hj foreigners. The Russian gram^ 
maiians are not agreed concerning the number of let- 
ters contained in tfaear alphabetr some say there ar^ for* 
tp>one, and others thirty-one. 

The govemmerU of Russia is despotic, the emperor 
vuling without control. There is, indeed,, a senate, 
composed of the most respectable members of the em- 
pire; but tins constitutes merely a court of privy 
oouncil of the emperor. There was no regular body 
ef laws till the year 1768, when deputies from all Hbe 
ptoTinces were assembled by the empiess Catherine the 
Second, and a new code of laws was drawn up. 

Before the foundation of Petersbmg, in 1703, Mos* 
eow was the capital of the empire, and the sovereigns 
had the tide of Czar* of Muscovy. Peter the Great 
asaumed the appellation of emperor; and die sovereign 
is now styled <^ emjperor <^ all die Russias." 

Since die time of Peter the Gbreat, die manufkeiuref 
and commerce of this> country have very much increased* 
That monarch encouraged great numbers of artificers 
to settle in different parts of his dominions; and, in 
aeveral of the towns, mttnifactories are now carried on 
to a conaidarable extent* Those of img^bss, oil, soap, 
^andks, potash, cottoni ltBe&» sailclodi^ and cordage. 



are the miit aqifqprtiBirt, 7kp M<«^'«Mlltnte. of 
Rasmn tee^^l^ uk well known* JSni^tbenwara and pet^ 
cdiaia. ane ipaaufiictuprod in mmlf ^ ^ govmrmnents* 
From Arcbappslt Vi^tmkmgi w^d Rig«» ^ro eqiorted 
great quaa^ea of tfiithWf ^» S»%t h^a^ haaet^ 
eoarse hxnejoi^ and fins. Thei i|it<^nial tndSic «if tba 
proTu^cea with o^ iE|not)i^ 18: unfKHrlant' end vidaidbie^ 
uid tlierei&.» coa^ii^eraV^ o^Maene^ 1b^ lattd, widli 
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RUSSU CONTINUBDv 

A DtscripHm tf Pebenhui^ From the Traveis of 
ike Rev. Wiluam GoXx, A.M. F.R.S. 

St. P£T91l8bu»09 the ea|^tal oi R<iuiaia» ao called irom^ 
bavbg he^ foimded by Peter the Oreal» atanda «pw 
the river Nev4h n«tar the Gidf of Fiidand; and is bnil^ 
partly on some islitQ^s in the mouth of tha^ river, and' 
partly upon the continent. In walking thvocigit thia 
city, Mr. Coxe aaya be was mw«h aaloniahedf on re« 
fled^g thaty so lately w the begimnng of the laatoeop* 
tury» the ^ound on which it now atanda waa: a Baoraaa,. 
occupied by a few fishermen's hnt«« Pelev, having 
wrested Ingria from the Swedes, and having advanced the 
boundaries of his empire to the shores, of . the Baltic, 
determined to erect a fortfesa, on an island at the month 
of ^ Neva, for p^ol^tti^ his conquesta, and opening, 
a new channel of conmierce* This Ibrtress was b^uB 
00^ the 16th of May, 1703 ; and within it few a wooden 
habitations wera erected, For hi? own unmediate rei* 
sideoGC^ he ordered a hqt ta be Tmedi in aaa4JA<^*i>* 
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iiaaAi^^ihi^'^Ym bam '^i islMf^6f!'B^.^V^r^iirg; 
TfakrHul} ww'loW'ftficf smttlf;^^']^'fl^n>'e^n^Hm 
meniory of tlie M^^ign < ^o ^ond^cended to d^ell in 
it. Near it was, kbon aflertrairds'/ constru^dd another 
moden haMtatioii) butlatger ^d' in6re cfomniildious ; 
in which li^ miiliflti&r, l^ritic^ Mentchikof, j-esided. At 
a small 'dkliaiice; was sii ' inti Mti^ freqnbnteCl b^ povLT-- 
tiers ajul pevB^nr of all rankb;' 'To this imi;T^t^i' p;hr, 
quently repainsdi on Sundayb^'^aft^i' ^dKtine setvice; and^ 
caroused with his suite, and with others who happened; 
to be present, as spectators of fire-works, and other 
diversions that were exMMted'by'his orders. 

On the SOth of May, 1706, Peter demolished the 
small citadel, and began the foundation of a new for- 
tress onitfaevflaibe spot^ In 171^^ <7ount 6blovkin 
built the first edifice of brick; and, in the following 
year, Peter, with hi$ ow;n haQd,, laid tl^ foundation of 
a house, to be erected of the isame matertals. From these 
beginnings rose the present metropolis of Russia; and, 
in less tbm nine^ years, the seat of empive wastrans'^ 
ferred from Moscow- to. Petersbimg. •' 

Succeeding sovereigns have continued to embellish 
Petersburg^ but, notw4thstandkig lilt' the improvements 
diat have heea maife, it bears eiety mailcof an in&nt city, 
and is still -only an immense outline^ which wKl require 
lature eniperors, and almost future ages(, to complete. 
The street9^- in general, are- broad and spacious ; and 
the prindped streets, whi^h meet at the Admiralty, and 
reach to- the extremities of the* sub^rbi^ are at least 
twa males in lei^h. Mdst of <hem are paved; but a 
few still remdin floored with timber. The poptilation 
^ this city is estimated at about one hundred and 
thirty thousand. 

• The houses^ in Petersburg are of brick, covered with 
9 white stucco; the appearuice of which has led many 
travellers to assert tfiat they are built with stone; 
whereas Mr. Ooxe bielict^d that, r^n he' tlrks here, 
there were only two stone edifices in' the wholij city: 
one the clwurch of gt.Isaae;i of hewtt graiaite;- atid the 
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olfaer die Marbie Palace,' vfhtch had been constructed 
at the expenoe of the empxess Catherine, on the banks 
of the Neta. Her imperiid majesty gave this superb 
edifice to Prince Orlof; and, at his death, she pur- 
chased it from his executor, for two milh'ons of rou- 
bles, near nxty thousand pounds sterling. The archi* 
tecture is magnificent, but heavy: the front is com- 
posed of polished §franite and marble, and is finished 
with such nicety, and in a style so superior to that of 
the contiguous buildings, that it seems to have been 
transported to its present spot, like a palace in the 
Arabian tales. It contains forty rooms on each floor, 
and is fitted up in a style of such splendour, that the 
expence of the furniture amounted to more than forty 
thousand pounds sterling. 

The mansions of the nobiKty, in- Petersburg, are 
vast piles of buflding, furnished at great cost, and as 
elegantly; as those in Paris or London. They are 
situated chiefly on thle south side of the Neva. 

The. views, from the banks* of this river, exhibit the 
most grand and lively scenes that Mr.'Coxeever Be- 
held. The river itself is, in many places, sb^ broad as 
the Thames at London^bridge: it is also deep, rapid, 
and transparent; and the banks are lined with hand- 
some buildings* On« the north side, the fortress, the 
academy of sciences, and academy of arts, are the 
most striking objects; on the opposite side are the im- 
perial palace, the admiralty, the mansions of many 
Russian nobles, and the English line, so called because 
the wlxole row is. occupied principally by English mer- 
chants. In front of these buildings, on the south side, 
is the 4fiM^> which* stretches for Uiree miles, except 
where it is. interrupted' by the admiralty; and the 
Neva, during the whole of that space, is etnbanked by 
a wall, a pampf^t^ and pavement of hewn granite. 

A noble monument of gratitude and veneration has 
been erected po the memory of Peter the Great, in an 
equestrian eUUiie,.'m hroTo^ej of colossal 8iz6. It w^ 
the work of F^leouetf a cel^r^ted French statuary^.and: 
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was cast at the expeace of the tmptem Calheiibe the 
Second. Thexnooarch is refneseated indie attttnde of 
mounting a precipice,- the summit dP wKldi he has 
nearly attained. His head is uncovered^ and crowned 
with laurel; he wears a loose vesti in the Asiatic style, 
with half boots; and sits on an hooiing of bear*s-akin: 
his right hand is stretdhed out, as in l£s aot of giving 
bene£etion to his people, and his left hc4ds the iieinsw 
The design is masterly^ and the attttode bold auid'fl^i* 
rited. Falconet, haraig conceived the design of placing 
the statue on a rock> instead of a pedestal, care- 
fully examined all the e^i^^cent eonntry, for a d^adved 
mass of granite, of magnitude conEespondent to the dif^ 
mensions of his figure; and^afier eoDsiderableTeseftrcb». 
he discovered, near the village of Lsdits^ a stu^endoros. 
crag, half buried in the midst of a marshy forest. The 
expence and difficulty of trarnqportusg it, were no obata* 
des to Catherine. The nunass was dramed^ tlie ferest 
deared, and a. road, t^e^ miles and ahalf ial«igtlLwas<. 
ibrmed* from the shore to the Gulf of Finland. The 
mass was moved on large fzietioa balb, in groovea of 
metal, by means of pulleys and windhnses, worked by 
(bur hundred men*. In thja^mmiMii fc was- eomr eye^ 
with forty men seated on the top, twelve Imidred feet 
a day, to the shore. It was theo embarked on a mxtd* 
cal machine, transported nearly s^ miks by water, and. 
landed at Petersburg, aear the spot wiiece it is now 
erected. This BKNre than Homan work wan aecom|iisk-^ 
ed.in less than six months: die ro<^ whaa kmded, was 
forty-two feet long at tbe base, «hisly*siiL at iShe top,. 
deven broad, and seventeen high, and welglusd -Mseen 
hundred tons. In ordeij, however, to form a fta^ sta«^ 
tion for the aMm^ and te^mpraseiit an asks^it, Ae bulk 
, has been much dirainished. 

When Mr. Cose was at Patersbusghi the Neva was 
firosen over on the 15th cf November? aocm afterwards 
die Gulf of Finland was eovesed wi4i i0e» imd hedges 
he|pan to pass from P^;emburg to Cronstadl, Hie xStA 
bang dfetmgiwsb aM e only by gswa rf tpsss» 
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When tibe fiott w«a BOt seiwre, mu^vdyi .irlMi& tbf 

merciiry in Fareoheit's thermometer ym^ ifkoi ;Waw 1^ 

degreet, Mr* Coxe frequently walked ^ut» in 4^ .eommoA 

great coat. When the cold was more iat^sei he was 

dressed in the manner of the natives ; and wore, in h^ 

dafly excursions, a pdiisse, a large fur cloak, fiur hoots 

or shoes, and a hlack yelvet or fur honnet, to pre* 

vent the frost from nipping his ears, tb^ paf t which 

he found the most liable to be afieoied* Pjiring die 

9th, lOtfa, and 11th of January, the frost was uearly as 

intense as it is ever felt at Petersburg; the mex'cury in 

the thermometer falling, at one time, to 63 degrees belovt 

freezing point. This cold, however, did not detain him 

at home; but he walked out, as usual, with his pelisse^ 

boots, and ci^; and found the weathw by no mean» 

unpleasant, the sun duning witb great brightness. Am^ 

be traversed the city, on the momiug of the ISth, he 

observed severd persons ^i^iose fkces bad been bittaoi 

by the frost: th^ cheel^ had laige scars, and appear* 

ed as if they bad-been singed with a hot iron* He was^ 

(Mie dpy walfciug with %n English gentleman, who, VAf 

stead of a fur cap, had on a common hat, wid the g^n^ 

tieman's ears were suddenly frozen: he felt no psuv 

and would not^ for some time, hav^ parimKed the injury 

he had suffered, bad not a Russian ioforuied him, and 

asskted him in lubbj^ the part aSected wit^ snow, by 

wUUsh m^ftDs it wss instantly recovered. This, or fri^ ^ 

ticm wit4 ft^n?}» is the usual remedy; but, should » 
person in that state approach the fire, <Nr dip the part i« 

wttna water, k weiNdd joortify and drop 08I Th^ p«Pt 
that is fro8«a always tmm «?hit^, Uke paper, ft syn^tMft 
vhieh is 1^^ kM^wn by. the i^|ives» ,3 

The common people continued lit woric OS iisual» and 
the diivers of sledges plied in ^s^stressls, sees&ti^y m^ 
aiected by the frost ; their beards were inpusted witb 
ioe, and the horses were covered with icieles. Eveft. 
dioxi]^ ^is 6xti^eme c<4d, the people did not add to Afidr 
ordinary cknUug, which indeed is at all iiiaes weQ ee^ 
iS)d»ted for the severities of their cUmate. They sst 
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tardiil in preserving 'liieit ex^emities against t!ie cold, 
by coveting th^r 1^, hirnds, and heitd, with fur; Mr. 
Coxe observed) with'imuch surprise, sevenir women en* 

? aged in washing upon 'the Neva, or on rfie canals. 
*hey had cut holes^ ki the ice witli' a hatchet, and dip- 
ped their linen into the water with their bare hands, and 
^en beat it with flat s^cks. • During this operation the 
tee continually fortiied again, and theijr were' constantly 
employed in clearing it away. At diis time the ther-^ 
mometer wAsat 60 degrees below freefeih^ points a cir- 
cumstance which -proves that t^e tiiinia!n- body may be 
brought to * endure all extremes. ' 

Nothing can be more lively and diversified than the 
winter, seenes upon the Neva, carriage^, sledges, and 
numerous ^t-passengers, perpetually crossing, afibrd 
a constant succeslnon of tnoving objects ; the' ice is also 
erowded with gtottps df people dispersed or gathered* 
together, and VEriously eiviployed as ' thfi^lr fiuicy leads 
them. In one part are seversd long areiid, railed for the 
purpose of skatiiig'; a little further, perhilps^ is an 
enclosure where- a noblemilti is training bis horses ; imd; 
tn another pavt^ theei%^d are spectators^ of a sledge* 
race. • " .• - ./ 

The fce-Ai/& affi)rd a perpetual' ftmd of ^m^emefnt to 
die populace. A SCiiff^din^ ils* raised upoii the riW, 
thirty feet in ' height^ w(th '^ l^ding-plac^ on' the top, 
the ascent to wlwch is «bf' a laidder. Froin this^ silintnit 
a sloping plain of boards^ "four yards- bvOfitd) aiid tlmrty 
yards long, supported by strong poles^ gtbdeially de* 
creasing in height^ descends to (Se suvfadi^ of'theriver; 
and diesidosaredefehded by a parapet of planks.* On 
these boards are laid sqiiaYeblddtsief ice, chipped With 
an axe, - and- i^rinkkd with wat^*: by this <operation 
they coalesce, bisco^e'(imodth,<and form ^an hicAined 
plain of pure ice. At' the bottom, the sncrw kidtored 
away for the length of two hundred yardi», and the 
bretfdth df four yards; and the sides of this*oourse, as 
weH as the sides' and Wp of the ^caffbhling; are oma^ 
inent^ with- fix^trees. Eiach person- being provided 



with, a small dedge, shaped somewhat lilce a butcher's, 
tray, mounts the ladder to th^ summit^, seats hin^elf on' 
his sledge> andg^des dpwn the incluBed .plane;, and the! 
velocity acquired; by the, descent, parries the sledge, 
more than one hundred yards . on the level ice of the. 
river. The chie^ difBcuity ot this a,inusement consists 
in poising the sledge in its rapid -descent; for, if the 
pilot is not steady, but totters, either through inadver-< 
tence or fear, he is liable to be overturned, and incurs 
no small risk of breaking his bones, if not his nieck. 
Boys continually amuse themselves in skating down/ 
these hills: they gilide chiefly upon one skate; as they 
are better able to preserve their balance on one leg than, 
on two. 

One of the most extraordinary sights at Petersburg' 
is the -fodrlcet on the Neva. At the conclusion of the . 
long fast, which doses on the 24th of December, old 
stile, the Russians lay ii^ their provisions for the re« 
mainder of the winter. f*or this purpose, an annual 
market, which lasts three days, is hdd.on the river. 
A kind of street, upwards of a mile in length, is lined 
on each side with an immense store of provisions, suffi- 
cient fcNr the supply of the capital, during three months. 
Many thousand carcasses of oxen, sheep, hogs, pigs, 
together with geese, fowls,, and every i^cies of frozen 
food, are exposed for sale. The larger quadrupeds 
are grouped, in various circles, upright; their hind- 
legs fixed in the snow, with their heads and fore-legs 
turned towards each. other: next to them succeed a 
regular series of animals, descending gradually to the 
smallest; intermixed with poultry and game, hanging 
in festoons, and garnished with heaps of fish, butter, 
and^^gs. 

The mo^t distant quarters of the empire contribute 
to supply this vast store of provisions ; and the finest 
veal, is sent, by land-carriage, fronji Archangel, eight 
hundred and thirty miles distant; yet, when Mr. Coxe 
was at Petersburg, in ^1778, every article of food was 
surprisingly ches^ : be^ was sold one peni\y the Russian 



pouttd, pofk ftt fire fardiings, mutton at tbree bdf- 
penee, a goose for ten-pence, and a pig cight-penee; 
and all* oihtr articles equally reasonaUe. To render 
tliia frozen food fit for dressing, it is first thawed in 
cold wattor. Frozen meat, however, loses much of its 
flavour; and the tables of die principal inhabitants are 
supplied with fresh-killed meat, whidi is sold from four- 
pence to sixpence a pound. 

Two or three times, every winter, there are, at the 
court of Petersburg, masqueradetf to which persons of 
all ranks are admitted. At one of these entertiun- 
ments, in the royal palace, which Mr. Coxe attended, 
eight thousand tickets were issued; and a magiiificent 
suite of twenty apartments, handsomely illuminated, 
was opened on the occasion. One of these, a large 
oblong room, had a space in the middle, enclosed with 
a low railing, and appropriated to the nobility who 
danced. An elegant saloon, of an oval form, called 
the great hall of Apollo, was allotted for the dances of 
the burghers, and of other persons who had not been 
presented at court. Tlie remaining rooms, in which 
tea and other refreshments were served, were filled 
with card-tables. The company either retained their 
masks, or took them off at their pleasure. The nob- 
bles, in general, wore dominos; the natives of inferior 
rank appeared in their own provincial clothes, perhaps 
-embellished with occasional ornaments. An exhibition 
of the senreral dresses, actually used by the different 
inhabitants of the Russian empire, afforded a greater 
variety of motley figures than the wildest fency ever 
invented in the masquerades of other countries. 

An edifice, called the Hennitagey communicates with 
llie palace, by means of a covered gallery. This 
building has its appellation from being the scene of 
imperial retirement ; but it bears no resemblance to a 
hermitage. The apartments are extremely spacious, 
and are decorated in a style of regal magnificence. To 
thifl favourite spot the empress, Catherine the Second, 
usually repaired, an hour or two every day;* and every 
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Thursdity ey«mD^ die KtTe bewa pdnetebiB and a 
ii^per* to the piuicipuJl penQoa of her oouct. At this 
mt^ttsatm&Qi^ all ceremony wm banished^ aa Ihr as*^ 
was comiBtent with the reipe^due to a gviat dov«« 
mgn^ Servants of every deseription beii^ exclvded^ 
the supper aad yarious i^fireahioeats were presented on 
small tables, which rose and fdl through trapdoors. 

A wither and summff? garden^ comprised within the 
she of the building, are sii^ular cariosities; and such . 
89 do not, perhaps, occur ia«]^ other palaee in Europe. 
The sununer-garden, in the true Asiatic style, occupies 
the whole level rpof of the edifice; but, at this season - 
of the year, it was buried beneath the snow. This' 
winter-garden is roofed, and >sttfi»ttaded with glasis 
frames* It is a high and spacioua hot4iouse, laid out 
in gravel-walks, oman^nted with partenres of flowers, 
orangertrees, and other shrubs; and peopled with 
hirds.of sundry sorts and, various ^mates, which flitted 
about from tree to tree. The. whole exhibited a pleas- 
ing efiect, and was the more delightful, as being con*» 
(rasted with the dreary state of Che suntnmding coun« 
try. 

Within the fortress of Petavbvrg are Irarracks for a 
small garrison, several wards used as a comtnon jail^ 
and dungeons for tfae coafineittent o£ staSe-prisone^ 
In the centre stands the eath^d/rml of St. Peter and 
Paul. It is surmounted by « spire of c^iper, gilt, 
two hundred and ibrty feet high% The interior deco- 
rations are elegant, and the paintings are executed in 
the modem style of the Italism sdiool. In this caths* 
dral are deposited, the remains of Peter the Great, and 
of several other monarchs. The tombs are of marble, ' 
tn the shape, of cofBns; and, one ex^pted, have inserip** 
tions in the Russian language. When Mr. Coxe saw 
them^ they were covered wkh gold hroeade, bordered 
with siver lace and ermine. 

Within the fortress is a fourK>ared boat, secured 
with great veneration, in « brick building; and prs» 
served as a memorial, to futucet •ges^.ofits having been 



theorigift of liM<Rfis8ifliinia^y. * Peier the Great used to 
caU:it/the. LUHe-OrahMre) and, in the latter pBxt of 
his reign, «he ordered it 'to be transported to Peters- 
burg: it was conducted in solemn procession, to excite 
the ndftiirfttioa'of the peOjgle; and ^as exposed to '^iew, 
that they might oom^re the former 'cjondition of the 
marin^^ .with the improved state in which he left it. 

From the fortress, <Mr. Coxe went ih a bt)at to an ad- 
jacent spot, in the island of Petersburg, for the purpose 
of visiting a wooden hovel, temarkable for having been 
the hfibitatidn^ef Peter tlife 'Great, while the fortress was 
constructing, i . It«tiilTeihains in its original state, and 
stands u]MLer>a brick building, which has been erected 
to.preserile it from destruction. The hotise is a ground- 
floor,, with odoly. three rooms:: these are but; eight feet in 
height. The apartment for the reception of company 
is fifteen feet square; the dining-room measured fifteen 
by twelVey and the bed-chamber ten fett square. Near 
this house is. atxother four-bared boat, which was built 
by Peter {himBelf* • » 

iMr. CoxiBivisited Pete'Hiof,' Oramehbanni, and Cron- 
stadt. The road lay at a little distance from the gulf of 
Finland, 'at -first through -a fl^t and marshy district; and 
on the. left extended a ridge 6f low hills. These .they 
ascended^ and proceeded to the palace of Oranienbaum, 
near the gulf^of FiaUnd, distant twenty-s6ven miles 
from Petersburg^. TJiis ^alrice was erected about one 
hundifed^ears ago by prince MentcMkof, when in the 
meridian of his. power. After his disgrace it was con- 
verted into an hospital for sailors; but it was subse- 
quently chosen by Peter the Third for his favourite re- 
sidence. The body of the edifice consists of two stories, 
and cojQtains a range- of small apartments: the wings 
are long buildings' one* story high. 

In tl^midistof 4^thick plantation in the garden, is a 
pavilion, which contains eighteen apartments, furnished 
in the styles of different countries. The approaches to 
this pavilion beiiig' circular, no bnis can have the least 
glimpse of the building undl he arrives at it; and, as it 



geMmKjr causes an amotion of surprise, k kas, fov that 
letson, reomiedthe appellation of Ha! 

hk die gardens of Oramenbamn, is an extraordinary 
edMice^ cdiled the " Mountain for Sledges;" and some^ 
timea die " Flying Mountain/' It stands in the mid* 
die of an oMbng area, enclosed by an open colonnade, 
half a mile in circumference; and supports a flat roof, 
which is railed for the accommodation of spectators. 
The Fl3dng Mountain is a long wooden structure, sup- 
ported on bridi walls; an4 represents an undulating 
sur^Me, or a mountain composed of three principal de- 
dirides, gmdaidly diminishing in height, with intenne* 
diate spaces resembling valleys: from the summit of 
the edifice, to the furthest extremity, is a floored way, 
in wlttch three parallel grooves 'are formed. A small 
carriage, containing one person, being placed in the 
ceatre groove, upon the highest point, it rushes, with 
great rs^ictity, down the first declivity; the velocity, 
acquired in the descent, carries it up the second and 
And steep, afl«r which it glides swiftly to the ex- 
tremity of the area: it is there placed in one of .die 
»de grooves, and is drawn up to the summit by a wind- 
lass. To a person unacquainted with the mechanismi 
this entertainitient would appear tremendous; but, as 
the grooves always keep the carriage in a due equi- 
librimn, there is not the least danger of being over- 
tamed. At the top of the edifice are apartments for 
the acei^mmodation of the Court and principal nobility; 
and there is space for many thousand spectators within 
the colonnade, and upon the roof. 

Peterhqf is seven miles fVora Oranienbaum, and' 
twenty from the capital: this palace, which was begun 
by Pet« the Great, is seated upon an eminence; and 
commands a superb view of Cronstadt, Petersburg, the 
intervening gulf, and the opposite coast of Carelia. It 
is magnificently furnished, and the suite of apartments 
is princely. Its gardens are celebrated for their ele- 
gance; and, from the number of Jets d'eau, fountains, 
basinSy cascades, and parterres, which they contaiui 
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theorigia of tiieltfismfliinavy. - Petsr the Great used to 
call:it;the. LUile iirandrirei and, in the latter part bf 
his reign» 'he ordered it 'to be transported to Peters- 
burg: it was conducted in solemn procession, to excite 
the ndtairatioii'of (he people; and ^as exposed to view, 
that they might compare the former 'condition of the 
marin^f .with the improved state in which he left it. 

From the lbrbess,'Mr. Coxe went iti a boat to an ad- 
jacent spot, in the iskmd of Petersburg, for the purpose 
of visiting a wooden hovel, temarkabk for having been 
the habitatidn^of Peter tlife 'Great, while the fortress was 
construcUhg. : It tstill remains in its original state, and 
stands under « brick building, which has been erected 
to.preseinie it from destruction. The hotise H a ground- 
floor,, with only, three rooms:/ these are but^ eight feet in 
height. The apartment for the reception of company 
is fifteen feet square; the dining-room measured fifteen 
by twelve^ and the bed-eiiaml>er ten feet square. Near 
this house is< ahother four-bared boat, which was built 
by Peter ihiknaelf. ' 

'Mr. Coxfi.visited P<eteHiof, Oranienbanm, and Cron- 
stadt. I'he road lay at a little distance from the gulf a£ 
Finland, M 'first through -a fiat and marsh^y" district; and 
on the. left extended a ridge of low hills. ITiese.they 
ascended^ and proceeded to the palace of Oranienbaim, 
near the gulf <of Finland, distant twenty-seven miles 
from Petersburg. TJiis 'palace was erected about one 
hundred years ago by prince MentchflLof, when in the 
meridian of his. power. After his disgrace it was con- 
verted into an hospital for sailors; but it was subse- 
quently chosen by Peter the Third for his favourite re- 
aidence. The body of the edifice consists of two stories, 
and contains a range- of small apartments : the wings 
are long buildings' one story high. 

In the midst of jf thick plantation in the garden, is a 
pavilion, which contains eighteen apartments, furnished 
in tlie styles of different countries. The approaches to 
this pavilion beiiig* circular, no one can have the least 
glimpse of the building undl he arrives at it ; and« as it 



gmenMf eaiiaes an amotion of sumise) It lia% for that 
reasoiiy reom«dthe appellation of Ha! 

Za die gardens of Oramenbauin, is m extraoidinary 
edifice^ called the ** Mountain for Sledges;" and some* 
times the ** Flying Mountain/' It sttuida in the mid- 
dk of an oblong area, eadosed by an open colonnade, 
half a mile in drcumference; and supports a flat roof, 
which is railed for the accommodation of spectators. 
The Plying Mountain is a long wooden structure, sup- 
ported on hridL walls; an4 represents an undulating' 
sQr&ae, or a mountain composed of three principal de- 
dirides, gradually diminishing in height, with interme* 
diftte spaces resembling valleys: from the summit of 
the edifice, to die furthest extremity, it a floored way, 
in which t^ree parallel grooves 'are formed. A small 
carriage, containing one person, being placed in the 
cei^e groove, upon the highest point, it rushes, with 
great rspi^y, down the first declivity; the velocity, 
acqumd in the descent, carries it up the second and 
th»d eteep, after which k glides swiftly to the ex- 
treaauty of the area : it is there placed in one of .the 
side grooves, and is drawn up to the summit by a wind- 
lass. To a person unacquainted with the mechanism, 
this entertainment would appear tremendous; but, as 
the grooves always keep the carriage in a due equi- 
librium, tt^ere is not the least danger of being over- 
tamed. At the top of the edifice are apartments for 
the acedmmodation of the Court and principal nobOity; 
and there is space for miany thousand spectators within 
the cc3onnade, and upon the roof. 

Peterhqf is seven miles from Oranienbaura, and 
twenty from the capital: this palace, which was begun 
by Peter the Great, is seated upon an eminence; and 
commends a superb view of Cronstadt, Petersburg, the 
intervening gulf, and the iwpposite coast of Carelia. It 
is magnificently furnished, and the suite of apartments 
is princely. Its gardens are celebrated for their ele- 
gance; and, from the number of Jets tTeau, fountains, 
basins, cascades, and parterres, which they contaioi 
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they ha^e been compared with those of VenaSyee. 
The statues are numerous; and among them are sta- 
tues of two gladiators^ placed in a hasin of water: 
they are represented net with ancient Weaponsy the 
sword and buckler; but with the more modem instru* 
ments.of war, a brace of pistols, which they level at 
each other, in hostile attitudes, and the water rushes im<« 
petuously from the barrels. 

Part of the garden lies between the palace and the 
guK; and contains, among other buildings, a house 
situated on the margin of the water, whidi b Worthy 
of particular observation, because it was a &vourite 
retreat of Peter the Great. As the house and fiimi- 
ture have been preserved in their original state, we can 
form some idea of the plain and frugal siu^licify in 
which that monarch was accustomed to live. This house 
having been built soon after his return to Holland, it 
was fitted up in the taste of that country. It is of 
brick, of one story, and roofed with iron: the windows 
reach from the ground to the top, which give it the 
appearance of a green*hou8e« The habitabk part ccm^ 
sists of a hall and six small rooms, which are furnished 
in the neatest and plainest manner possible. The man* 
tie-pieces are ornamented with curious old porcelain. 
The bed-voom is small and whitewashed; and its floor 
is covered with coloured sail-cloth. It contains a bar-^ 
rack-bedstead, without curtains. The galleries on each 
side, and two small rooms, are hung with pictures of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools; among these are seve- 
ral portraits of Peter himself, under the character of 
<< Master Peter," when he worked at Saardanw 

For an account of the country between Petersburg and 
Moscow, we shall have recourse to the travds of Dr. 
Clarke, the present professor of mineralogyi in the 
University of Cambridge. 
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RUSSIA CONTINUED. 

NarraHve of a Journey from Petersburg to Moscow. 
From the Travels of £]>ward Daniel Claeke, 

De« CukBjcB, in company with a gentleman whose 
name was Cripps* set out from Petersbmrg, on the dd 
of April, 1800. The snow being still upon the ground^ 
their carriage was placed upon a sledge; and the 
wheels were conveyed upon another sledge, which fol- 
lowed thendk 

About fifteen miles from Petersburg is the palace 
of Tsarkoselo » the only object worth seeing betwixt 
that city and Novogorod. It is built of brick, and 
plastered or. stuccoed over. Before the edifice is a 
large court, surrounded by low buildings, for kitchens 
and out-houses. The front of the palace occupies an 
extent of nearly eight hundred feet ; and is covered 
with columns, pilasters, and other ornaments, all of 
which are gilded. The whole building is a compound 
of what an architect ought to avoid rather than to 
imitate. This palace was a favourite residence of the 
empress Catherine, during the latter part of her life. 
The interior has many spacious and gaudy rooms, fitted 
up in a style combining an extraordinary mixture of 
barbarity and magnificence. One apartment, a room 
about thirty feet square, is covered on all sides, from 
top to bottom, with amber. This lamentable waste of 
a valuable substance, produces neither beauty nor mag- 
nificence; for the appearance made by it, on the walls, 
is dull and heavy. The walls and pilasters of another 
room are covered with lapis lazulL One apartment 
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is called the cabinet of mirrors: it is a small room 
lined with large pier-glasses. The chapel is entirely 
of gilded wood, and very richly ornamented. 

The distance from Petersburg to Moscow is about 
five hundred miles; and the road is formed by trunks 
of trees laid across. In consequence of the jolting 
which these occasion, this is an extremely painful and 
tedious journey; and can never be performed with 
comfort, except cm sledges, and whilst snow is upon 
the ^ound. The country, on ea«h side of the xoad, 
is, in general, open; and exhibits a wide aodfeatful 
prospect of hopeless sterility, where even firs and 
dwarf bbch-treesi scarcely find existeace. The soil is, 
for the most part, sandy, a&d apparently of a niatBre 
to set' agriculture at defiance. Towards the latter 
part of the journey, however, there are corn-fields of 
considerable extent. 

When the travellers arrived at Novogorodf that place 
was half-buried in snow. They, however, went into 
the cathedral, anxious to examine the collection of pic- 
tures, idols of Greek church, which that ancieat bmld-* 
ing contains ; and which, with many other*, dispersed 
in the cities and towns of Russia, had been introduced 
long before the art of painting was practised in Italy. 
These are^ in general, painted <m copper or small pan<« 
nels of wood; and the figures are represented after the 
manner of the earliest specimens of the art, upon a 
gold ground. The cathedral of Novogorod, dedieiited 
to St. Sophia, was built in the eleventh century; and 
has been described as one of the most ancient edifices 
in Russia. The fortress is large, but of wretched i^ 
pearance: it was constructed aflter tiie plan of the 
Kremlin at Moscow, and ^ontemis the cathedral. On 
the bridge, leading firom the town to this ftHf<tresi» is a 
small chapel, where every pawaat who passes^ deposits 
either a candle or a small piece of money. 

The snow increased very fast, as the travellers pro^ 
ceededfrom Novogorod to Iver; but, after wardis the 
road, in some places, was bare» In the province or 



district of Valdai, the eountry is hilly, and, in some 
places, even raouatainous* 

The female peasants of this prorince have a costume 
which resembles one in Svritserland* It consists of a 
shift with full ideeves, .a short petticoat, and coloured 
stockings. Ov^ these, in winter, they wear a pelisse 
of lamb's wool: this is lined with ckih, and adorned 
with gold buttons and lace. The hair» of unmarried 
wom^i, as in most parts of Bussia, is braided, and 
has^S) to a great len^, down their back. On their 
heads they wear a hamkkerchief of coloured silk. When 
married, the hair is twisted up, and fastened on the 
crown. 

The travellers had been pestered, the whole way 
from F^^aibvxg, by a bell, whidi the driver had car- 
ried, suspended to his belt; and they were not aware 
that this passed as a mark of privilege, till they arrived 
at Jedrova. Here, however, they saw a poor fellow 
cudgelled by a police-officer, because he had presumed 
to carry a bell, without haviaig n poderosmMy or imperial 
order for horsea^ which i« the tide to such a distinct 
tion. 

Jedrooa consists of one street, about as wide as Pic- 
cadilly, formed by the gable-ends d wooden huts, the 
roofs of which project far over their bases. This is 
the general character of the poorer towns of Russia. 
A window, in such places, is a mark of distinction ; 
and, the houses havei in general, only small holes to 
udmit the light and air. 

F^shnd Pbh^hoi is a piece of considerable impor* 
tanoe; and remarkable for a canal passing through it, 
by lyhifih the merchandise of Astracan, and other parts 
cdT the south of Russia, are brought hither. More than 
four thousand vessels pass the canal annually. The 
town is spacious; full of buildings and shops; and has 
» stately^ thriving appearance; forming, in this respect, 
»: ^tr^ing eonstraat with the other places on the road, 
betwixt die two great cities of the empire. 
. Seyoad Vysbnti Voloshoki the travellers reached 
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Torshok or Torjok, a town containing no fewer than 
twenty churches, some of which are built of wood, and 
others of stone. At Iver there is a decent inn, to 
which a shop is annexed, as is often the case in the 
northern countries of Europe. Here the travellers 
beheld the Volga, and not without considerable interest; 
for, though it was now covered with ice and snow, the 
consciousness of its mighty waters, rolling through an 
immense extent of country, navigable to a vast dis- 
tance, and bearing along widi them wealth and plenty, 
was a source of interesting reflections. The situation 
of Iver, upon the lofty banks of this river, is very grand. 
It has many stone buildings ; and its shops, as well as its 
churches, merit the regard of the traveUer. 

The journey from Iver to Moscow may be perform- 
ed, during winter, in fifteen hours. The road is broad, 
and more straight than that which the travellers had al« 
ready passed. But, at certain seasons, particularly after 
the melting of the snow, it is extremely bad. 

The rising towers and spires of Moscom greeted the 
eyes of the travellers, at the distance of four miles jGrom 
the place. 

A Description of Moscow before its destruction by the 

French army. 

As Dr. Clarke and his friend approached the barrier of 
Moscow, on the 8th of April 1800, they beheld, on the 
left, the large palace of Petrovsky, built of brick. This 
edifice, which is about two miles and a half from the 
city, has an appearance of great magnificence, though 
the style of its architecture is cumbrous and heavy. It 
was erected for the accommodation of the Russian so- 
vereigns, during their visits to Moscow. 

Arriving at the barrier, the travellers were, for some 
time, detained, during the examination of their passports. 
This entrance to the city, like most of the others, is 
through a gate with two columns, one on each side, suf* 
mounted by eagles. On the left is the guard-house. 
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Within tbe gate a great number of slaves were employ* 
ed in removing, firom the streets, mud which had been 
caused by the melting of the snow. 

The accommodations for travellers, both at Peters- 
burg and Moscow, are beyond description bad. In 
Moscow nothing but necessity could render them 
sufierable. The rate of about twelve shillings, English, 
per day, was demanded of Dr. Clarke, for a single 
room, in which an Englishman would blush to keep his 
Aogs, The dirt on the floor was such as might have 
been removed with a hoe or a shovel. These places 
are entirely destitute of beds : they consist of naked walls, 
with two or three old stuffed chairs, ragged, rickety, 
and full of vermin. The walls themselves are exces- 
sively disgusting, as the Russians load them with the 
nH>st sdK>minable filth. Moscow, however, contains 
much that is deserving of notice; much, says Dr. 
Clarke, that may compensate for the fatigue and priva- 
tion required in going thither — ^for the filthiness of its 
hotels, the depravity of its nobles, and the villany of its 
police* 

There is nothing in this part of Russia more extra- 
ordinary than the transition of the seasons. The peo- 
ple of Moscow have no spring: winter vanisheSf and 
summer Ui This is not the work of a week, or a day, 
but of one instant ; and the manner of it almost exceeds 
belief. Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps had travelled upon 
sledges, over the snow ; and on the day after their arri- 
val at Moscow, the snow was gone. On the ensuing 
day the streets were dry, the double windows were 
removed from the houses, the casements were thrown 
open, all the carriages, instead of being on sledges, 
were upon wheels, and the balconies were filled with 
spectators. 

Moscow is, in every thing, extraordinary ; as well in 
disappointing expectation, as in surpassing it; in excit* 
wonder and derision, pleasure and regret. On ap- 
proaching the city, numerous spires, flittering with 
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^Id, amtdat burnished diHaes and paioled paliLoeB» ap- 
pear, in the midst of an open plaii}» for some miles be- 
fore the traveller reaches the gajte. This being passedy 
he looks around, and wonders what is become <^ the 
city, and is ready to ask» " How far is it to Moscow?*' 
The peojde will say: "This is Moscow T and he be- 
holds nothing but a wide and scattered suburb, huti^ 
gardens, pig-sties, brick walls, churdies, dunghillsi pa- 
laces, timber-yards, warehouses, and a n^use, as it 
were, of materials sufficient to stock an empire with 
miserable towns and miserable villages. " One migl^ 
imagine (observes Dr. Clarke) that eadbi of the states of 
Europe and Asia had sent, to Moscow, a building by 
way of representative: and, under this. impression, the 
eye is presented with deputies from all countries: tim- 
ber huts from the regions beyond the Arctic Circle; 
. plastered palaces £rom Sweden and Denmark; painted 
walls from the Tyrol; mosques from Constantinople; 
Tartar temples from Bucharia; pagodas, pavilions, and 
verandas, from China; cabarets from Spain ; dungeons, 
prisons, and public offices from France; architeetuxai 
ruins from Rome; terraces aiid triellisses &om Naples; 
and warehouses from Wappuig." 

Though he has been inform^ of its immense poptda- 
/ton, the traveller wanders through deserted streets: 
passing, suddaiily, towards the quarter where the idiops 
are situated, he might walk upon the heads of thou* 
sands. The daily throng is there so immense, that, ua* 
able to force a passage through it, or to assign any mo» 
tive that might convene such a multitude, he asks the 
cause, and is told that the concourse is always the same* 
Nor is the costume of the people less various than the 
buildings: Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacs, Chinese, 
Muscovites, English, French, Italians, Poles,. Crermans, 
all parade the streets in the habits of thdr respective 
countries. 

Dr. Clarke and his companion were at an inn which 
Was a complete epitome of the city itself. The next 
room to theirs was filled by ambassadors from Persia. 
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In a ehtmber beyond the Persians, lodged a p^ty of 
Kirgisiant; a people yet unknown, and any of whom 
niigfat be exhibited in a cage, as some newly-discovered 
species. They had bald beads, covered by conical em* 
broidered cqps, and wore sheeps' hides for clothing. 
Beyond the Kirgisians lodged a party of Bucharians. 
All these were ambassadors from their different states, 
and extremely jealous of each other. 

It was fortunate for the travellers that they had ar- 
rived at Moscow in time to witness the ceremonies of 
Easter; for the people of this city celebrate Easter with 
a degree of pomp and festivity unknown to the rest of 
Europe. The most splendid pageants of Rome do not 
equal the costliness and splendour of the Russian church : 
neither did Venice, in the midst of her carnival, ever 
rival, in debauchery and superstition, in licentiousness 
and parade, what here takes place during this season. 

No people observe Lent with more scrupulous and 
excessive rigour than the Russians. Whilst it lasts, no- 
thing wiU induce them even to taste of animal food. 
But, in proportion as this rigour has been observed, so 
much the more excessive appear to be the gluttony and 
licentiousness in which they indulge when released from 
it. During Easter they yield themselves to every kind 
of excess; as if rioting, debauchery, extravagance, gam- 
bling, drinking, and dissipation, were as much a reli- 
gious observance as starving had been before; and as if 
the same superstition which had kept them fasting 
during Lent, had, afterwards, instigated them to the 
most beastly excesses. 

The first ceremony which takes place previously to all 
thisfeasting, is that oi the PdqueJleurieSi or Palm Sunday. 
On tlie eve of this day, all the inhabitants of Moscow re- 
sort, in carriages, on horseback, or on foot to the Krem- 
lin» for the purpose of purchasing palm-branches, to 
place before their boghs or sacred pictures. This is one 
of the gayest promenades of the year. The governor,, 
attended by the Maitte de Ptdice, the commandant, and 
a. train of nobility, go in procession, mounted on fine 
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horses. The streets are lined with spectators; and 
cavalry are stationed on each side to preserve order. 
Arriving in the Kremlin, a vast assemhly, bearing arti- 
ficial bouquets and boughs, are seen moving here and 
there, forming the novel and striking spectacle of a 
gay and moving forest. The boughs are loaded with 
artificial flowers and fruit. In returning, the streets of 
Moscow are crowded with all kinds of vehicles, filled 
with devotees, who hold in their hands one or more 
palm-branches. 

The second ceremony of this season takes place on 
Thursday before Easter, when the archbishop washes 
the feet of twelve monks, designated to represent the 
twelve apostles. This ceremony Dr. Clarke also wit- 
nessed. The priests were dressed in their most gor- 
geous apparel. In the cathedral church, which was 
crowded with spectators, the monks were placed in a 
semicircle before the archbishop, who performed all and 
much more than is related of our Saviour, in the Idtfa 
chapter of St. John. 

The third and most magnificent ceremony was cele- 
brated two hours after midnight, in the morning of 
Easter Sunday. At midnight, the great bell of the ca- 
thedral was tolled. Its vibrations seemed like the 
rolling of distant thunder; and they were instantly ac- 
companied by the noise of all the bells in Moscow. 
Every inhabitant was stirring, and the rattling of car- 
riages in the streets, was greater than that at noon-day. 
The whole city seemed in a blaze; for lights were 
placed in all the windows, and innumerable torches 
were seen in the streets. The tower of the cathedral 
was illuminated from its foundation to its cross. The 
same ceremony takes place in all the churches, and all 
are crowded. Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps hastened to the 
cathedral, which was soon filled with a prodigious assem-* 
bly of all ranks and both sexes, bearing lighted' wax 
tapers, to be aflerwards placed, as vows, upon the difierent 
shrines. The walls, ceiling, and every part of this 
building are covered with pictures of sainta and mar^rrs. 
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•When an the congregation was assembled, the doors 
were shut; and, on the outside, appeared the archbishop, 
preceded by banners and torches, and followed by 
his train of priests, with crucifixes and censers. They 
made, three times, in procession, the tour of the cathe- 
dral; chaunting with loud voices, and glittering in 
aomptttotts vestments, covered with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Afler they had completed the third 
circuit, they all halted opposite to the great doors; and 
the archbishop, with a censer, scattered incense against 
the doors, and over the priests. Suddenly the doors 
were opened, and the effect was beyond description 
fine. The immense throng of spectators within, bear- 
ing innumerable tapers, formed t^o lines, through 
which the archbishop entered, advancing, with his train, 
to a throne near the centre. The profusion of lights in 
all parts of the cathedral, and, among others, of the 
enormous chandelier which hung from the centre, the 
richness of the dresses, and the vastness of the assem- 
bly, filled Dr. Clarke with astonishment. The loud 
chorus, which burst forth at the entrance to the church, 
continued as the procession moved towards the throne, 
and a^r the archbishop had taken his seat. 

Soon afterwards the archbishop descended, and went 
all round the cadiedral ; first offering incense to the 
'priests, and then to the people, as he passed along. 
When he had returned to his seat, the priests, two by two, 
performed the same ceremony, beginning with the arch- 
bishop, who rose and made obeisance with a lighted ta- 
per in his hand. From the moment the church doors 
had been opened, the spectators continued bowing their 
heads and crossing themselves, insomuch, that some of 
them seemed to be really exhausted, by the incessant 
motions of their head and hands. 

The dresses of the priests were the most striking that 
Dr. Clarke had ever behdd. Their long black hair 
fell down over their shoulders and rich robes; and their 
dark thick beards entirely, covered their breasts. On 
the heads oi the archbishop and bislu^ were high caps. 
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covered with gemi^ and adorned with miniature pain^- 
NJngs, set in jewels, of the crucifiauoDy the virgin^ and the 
saints. Their rohes, of various-coloured satin, were of 
the most oosdy emhroidery; and even on these were 
miniature pictures set with precious stones. 

After two hours had been spent in various ceremo- 
nies, the ardibishop advanced, holding fordi a cross, 
which all the pec^le crowded to embrace, squeezing 
each other nearly to suffocation. This ceranony ended, 
he retired to the sacristy ; and, having put on a plain 
purple robe, again advanced, exclaiming three times, in a 
loud voice, " Christ is risen !" 

^ The most remarkable part of the ceremony now fol- 
lowed. The archbishop, descending into the body of 
the church, crawled round the pavement, on his hands 
and knees, kissing the consecrated pictures, whether on 
the pillars, the walls, the altars, or the tombs; and the 
priests and all the people imitated his example. Sepul*- 
chres were opened, and the mummied bodies of saints 
were exhibited, all of which imderwent the same general 
ceremony of being kissed. 

Thus was Easter proclaimed ; and riot and debauch- 
ery instantly broke loose. The inn in which the tra« 
vellers lodged became a pandemonium : drinking, dan- 
cing, and singing, continued through the night and 
day. 

On Easter Monday begins the presentation of the 
jpascal-eggs : lovers to their mistresses, relatives to 
each other, servants to their masters, all bring oma*» 
mented eggs. The meanest pauper in the street, on 
presenting an egg, and repeating the words Ckrisios 
voscreui " Christ is risen!" may demand a salute even 
of the empress. All business is laid aside; the upper 
ranks are engaged in visiting, in balls, dinners, suppers, 
and masquerades; while the conmum pe<^le fill die air 
with their songs, (Mr roll drunk about the streets. See- 
vants appear in new and tawdry liveries, and carriages 
in the most sumptuous parade. 

After London and Consta&tino|^» Moscow is doubt* 
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(HI passiiig rapidly through, might proiK>uiice it the 
duUesCy dirtieet, and moat uninteresting city in the 
world; while another, who had resided there, would 
affirm, that it was the great, commercial, and wealthy 
metropohs of a vast and powerful empire. If the .gran* 
deur and riches of its inhahitants were to be estimated 
by the number of equipages, and by the number of hones 
attached to each, Moscow would excel, in sfdendour, all 
the cities of the globe. There is scarcely an indiridual, 
above the rank of a. plebeian, who would be semi with« 
out four horses to his carriage; and the generality have 
six. But the manner in which this pomp is displayed, 
is a perfect burlesque upon statdiiness. A couple of 
ragged boya are placed as postillions, before m coach* 
man, in such sheep's hides as are worn by the peasants 
in tlie woods; and behind the carriage are stationed a 
coujje of ladceys, more tawdry, but not less ludicrous 
than the drivers. To give all this a greater effect, the 
traces of the harness are so long, that it requires con«> 
siderable management to prevent the horses from being 
entangled, whenever they turn the corner of a street. 

The amtaements of the people are those of diildren, 
that is to say, of English children; for, in Paris and 
Naples, as well as in Moscow, grave senaloraand states* 
men may often be seen mounted in th^ public places, 
on wooden horses, raund'ObtmUf and nps^and-iUmms. 
Three Russians wiU, at a time, squeeee into a vaultiog 
chair; and, as they are whirled round, will scream for 
joy, like infants tossed in a nurse's arms. 

The number of pictures in Moscow is astonishing* 
There are four or five eminent dealers, who. have large 
coilkctions. The pakcea of the nobles are many of 
them filled; and there is not one of their ovmers un^ 
willing to sell any picture he possesses. These, how« 
ever, are chiefly copies. As the nobles have seldom 
much money at command, their traffic in the fine arts^ 
as in other things, is carried on by exchange. This is a 
sort of batter in which they take great delight* They 



pordMse apiclarefor a earriage, oran embroidered sttit 
of clothes. In every tMng the same in&ntine dispo- 
aition is displayed ; and, like children, they are tired of 
their Coys idnxMit in the moment they have acquired 
them. The method of paying their physicians is by 
sntiff-hoxes or trinkets : Ibis may seem an inconveni^ice 
to the faeulty, but it is not so. Dr. Rogerson, of Pe« 
tersbarff, as Dr. Clarke was informed, regularly received 
his anim*boz, and as regularly carried it to a jeweller 
ibr sale. The jeweller sold it to the first nobleman 
who wanted a fee for his physiciaq, so that the doctor 
obtained die box again ; and, at last, the matter became 
00 well understood between the jeweller and the phy- 
ncian, that it was considered by both parties, as a sort 
of bank*note, and no words were necessary in transact* 
ing the sale of it. 

The market on a Sunday in Moscow, is, to a stranger, 
a novel and Interesting spectacle. From five in the 
morning till eight, a spacious area near the Kremlin, in 
which it is held, is filled by a concourse of people, who 
come to buy or sell white peacocks, ian-tailed and other 
curious pigeons, dogs of all sorts, singing-birds, poul- 
try, guns, pistols ; in short, whatever chance or custom 
may have rendered saleable. Dogs and birds, however, 
constitute the chief articles of sale. 

In Moscow the Kremlin is, above all places, the most 
worthy of a traveller's notice. The view it affords of 
the city, surpasses every other, both in singularity and 
splendour, especially from the tower of the church of 
St. Ivan. In» this tower is suspended a large bell, 
which is used only on important occasions, and which 
yields the finest and most solemn tone that Dr. Clarke 
ever heard. When it sounds, a deep and hollow mur- 
mur vibrates through the whole city, like the fullest 
and lowest tones of a vast organ, or the rolling of dis- 
tant thunder. It is forty feet nine inches in circumfe- 
rence, and sixteen inches and a half thick. 

The Kremlin is surroooded by walls, towers, and a 
rampart. It has numerous domes and steqples; and its 
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appearance difiers, at every point of view, on aecoant of 
the strange irregularity of the edifices it contains. En- 
tering it by the arched portal, painted red, and called 
the Holy Gate, persons of every description are com- 
pelled to walk bare-headed for the distance of nearly a 
hundred paces. Over the vaulted portal of this gate la 
a picture, which has a lamp continually burning be* 
^re it. 

The great hell of Masconf, known to be the largest 
ever founded, is in a deep pit, in the midst of the Krem- 
lin. It remains in the place where it was originally 
east, having never been suspended. The Russians 
might as well attempt to suspend a first-rate line of 
battle ship, with all its guns and stcwes, as this bell. A 
fire took place in the Kremlin, and the flames caught 
the building which was erected over the pit. In con- 
sequence of this the metal became hot; and water, 
thrown to extinguish the fire, falling upon the bell, it 
cracked, and a large fracture was occasioned. There 
isy at present, a descent into the cave, by a double flight 
of steps; and the entrance is by a trap-door, placed 
even with the surface of the earth. The bell is truly a 
mountain of metal. On festival days the peasants visit 
it as they would a church, and their doing so is con- 
sidered an act of devotion. The bottom of the pit is 
covered with water, mud, and large pieces of timberi 
which render it an unpleasant and unwholesome place 
to visit. The bell being partly buried in the mud, no 
one has hitherto been able correctly to ascertain the di- 
mensions of the lower rim. On measuring it round 
the part, above the ground, its diameter was found to 
be twenty-two feet five inches; and the perpendicular 
height from the top is twenty-one feet four inches and ai 
half. In the stoutest part, its thickness is twenty-three 
inches. 

The great gun, another of the wonders of the Krei»^ 
lin, is about eighteen feet and a half long ; and its dia-* 
meter is such, that it w31 admit a man to sit upright 
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within k. This gun is kept merely for ontentatiofi, and 
4fl never used. It was cast in the year 1694. 

With considerable difiiculty» Dr. Clarke and hi$ friend 
obtained perm iss ion to visit the interior of the Kremlin^ 
the ancient palace of the Czars. The imperial trea- 
sure was, at this time, kept in cases round &e walls of 
•the upper apartments of the palace; and the approach 
to it is by a stone staircase. It, however, contained very 
Jittle llhat was deserving of notice. Habits of ceremony, 
worn by the sovereigns of Rusma at their coronation, 
•nd other costly embroidered robes, thickly studded 
with gems and pearls, occupied the pridcipfu cabinets, 
and appeared to constitute the chief ornaments of the 
treasury. Among the number was a vest thirty^six. feet 
in length, which had been worn by the empress Cathe- 
rine the Second, at her coronation. The crowns of se- 
veral conquered kingdoms are ako exhibited here. 
Among other articles, the travellers were shown, as a curi- 
osity, a long ivory comb, with which the Czars formerly 
combed their flowing beards. There were cupboards 
filled with a profusion of goblets, vases, plates, cups of 
all sorts, basins, gold and silver candlesticks, and other 
articles of value, the gif^ of foreign princes, and of tri- 
butary states. 

^ The architecture which is exhibited in the different 
parts of the Kremlin, in its palaces and churches, is al« 
together singular. It is difficult to say from what 
country it has been principally derived. The architects 
were diiefly Italians ; but the style is Tartarian, Indian, 
Chinese, and Gothic Here a pagoda, there an arcade! 
In some parts are richness, and even elegance; in 
others, barbarity and decay. Taken altogether, it is a 
jumUe of magnificence and ruin : old buildings repaired, 
and modem structures not completed; . half open vaults, 
and mouldering walls, and empty caves, amidst .white-> 
washed brick buildings; and towers and churches^ with 
glittering, gilded, or. painted demies. 

On the exterior, of the eastern wall of the Kremlin is 
a very remarkable edifice^ the church of Su Basil, 
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TtiB 1841 complete spedmen of the Tartar ^te in Huild^ 
ing» It was erected in the year 1538; and its numo- 
roaa and heavy cupolas, surrounded by gilded cruci« 
fixes, exhibit a striking contrast of colour and orna« 
ment. Pious individuals bequeath legacies towards tbe 
perpetual gilding or painting of this or that dome, ac- 
cording to their various fancies; so that it is likely to 
remain a splendid piece of patchwork for many general 
tions* 

This is a description of Moscow in 1800. We shall 
now speak of its state during its occupation by the 
French army in 1812, and about two years afterwards. 



RUSSIA CONTINUED. 

An Account of Moscow, during Us occup(Uton by the 
French army^ in 1812/ and of its state about troo 
years f^terwards. From a Tour in Germany ^ Sfc, 
By J. T. James, Esq, 

It is well known that the insadable ambition of Buo- 
naparte led him to imdertake the rash enterprise of 
attenapting to subdue Russia, by marching his forces 
into die interior of that empire. He had imagined 
that he could induce the Rusoan people to aid his 
ficbemes, and to co-operate in the frantic projects which 
he had formed; but their bigotry, their obstinacy, and 
ignorance, rendered them utterly incompetent even to 
picture in imagination those visionary ideas of liberty 
which were offered to them by his einissaries. Though 
in a state of slavery, they were contented with their 
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•condition; for they were incapable of understanding 
that they could derive any advantage from a change of 
it* So far the state of the public mind was favourable 
to the Russian government* The Russian ministry, 
however, considered it expedient to keep the people, 
as far as possible, ignorant of the fact, that the enemy 
was mardiing his forces towards the ancient capital of 
the country; and to effect this, the most singular de- 
vices were adopted. 

About ten days before the French troops entered 
Moicow, the governor, Rastopchin, issued a proclama- 
tion, stating that a balloon was preparing, which was to 
be filled with various combustibles, and which would 
shortly accomplish a great scheme for the deliverance 
of the empire. The proclamation stated that a small 
balloon would be launched, by way of experiment, on 
the ensuing Sunday; and that the inhabitants were 
forewarned of its appearance, lest any unnecessary 
9larm should be excited; for it was only the forerun- 
ner of that which was to destroy Zfioday the toicked 
one. Another proclamation requested the youths of 
Moscow to meet on the Sparrow Hills, on a stated 
day, in order to repel the presumptuous hosts of the 
onemy. In short, every measure that could encourage 
a fallacious confidence, was resorted to on this occa- 
sion. 

On Sunday, 1 3th of September, all uncertainty was 
at an end. The Russian army, in full retreat, entered 
Moscow ; and the dismay of the inhabitants was in** 
describable. Thousands rushed, in confusion, out of the 
gates, and endeavoured to escape, in all directions, into 
the country. On the following morning, when the tumul- 
tuous passage of the troops was concluded, the policeand 
the officers of government lefl the city. The few 
miserable people who were unable to flee, shut them- 
selves up within their houses, and waited, in pain and 
anxiety, the dreadful interval that elapsed between th^ 
passage of one army and the entrance of anotheff 
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It was about five o'dock on Monday evening, when 
the sound of trumpets, and the clatter o£ horses' feet, 
announced the approach of Murat, who led the ad- 
vanced troops of the French. The streets were filled 
in rapid successicm; guards were quickly posted, at 
every open spot or avenue; and immediate possession 
mas taken of the Kremlin. 

Before night dosed, BucHii^iarte arrived, in person, 
fit the harrier on the Smolensko road. Here his tem- 
porary residence became the scene of a singular oc^ 
currence. He waited some time, in apparent surprise, 
at not receiving a formal deputation from the munici- 
pality, to present him with die keys of the town ; but, 
supposing that a mistake might have occasioned the 
delay, he despatched an aid-de-camp to inform the 
magistrates of his arrival. The office^ soon returned, 
witSi intelligence that neither magistracy nor police 
were to be discovered; and that Sie whole place was 
apparently deserted. Buonaparte was amazed; but 
the account was confirmed from other quarters. He 
sent an officer to search for some person who might 
afford him intelligence, respecting these extraordinary 
circumstances: his messenger wandered about, in vain, 
for an hour or two: at last he found a school-mistress, 
who was reported to be tolerably well versed in the 
French language. On the strength of this qualification 
she was taken firom her house, and sent, in haste, to 
hold a conference with the mighty Napoleon. Her 
story was such as might be expected; and this ambi- 
tious despot now experienced the first shock of the 
great catastrophe which awaited his fatal expedition. 

In the meanwhile, the secret preparations to burn 
the town, and thus deprive the French army of the 
resources they had hoped to secure, had been partially 
carried into effect Under pretence of constructing the 
balloon before mentioned, a large apparatus of fire-works 
and combustibles had been made ready at Voronzovo. 
In the course of this day, they were conveyed and dia^ 
tribtttedy by various emissaries, through evf ry quarts 
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of die town, and were applied widi tha gireairaitiassi- 
duity. The oonfunion that ensued, on tlie oocupadoti 
of so large a placo^ aided tke secrecy of the opezationa; 
and, in a few instances, some of the inhabitants, on the 
eve of departore, were found to lend their assistance 
to the sch^ne. Fraught, as they were, with the zeal of 
the moment, they set fire, widi their own hands, to 
their empty habitations : even women were seen kneel- 
ing, crossing themselves for an instant, before their 
own doors; and then flinging, in the fatal brands, smd 
hurrying away, half dismayed at what they had done« 

During this night, th^ French officers ' observed a 
flame breaking out in the Twerskaia, a part of the city 
towards the north: a short time afterwards, a bright 
light was seen in the Taousta quarter; and several 
buildings of the Exchange, in the Kitaigorod, were re- 
ported to be on fire. These occurrences, howsever, 
were disregarded at the time: they were considered 
as having taken place from accident; orders were given 
to exUnguish th^, and little forther notice was taken* 

By Tuesday evening, the fires before observed had 
assumed a very serious aspect: a detachment which 
had been employed to stop dim progress, reported 
their labours to be in vain; the blaze arose in a thou^^ 
sand places at once, and encirled the men, wlule pl3nnff 
their inefiectual labours. A south-west wind, whi(£ 
prevailed through the whole day, increased the de- 
'structive fury of the flames, and • involved in ruin all 
4he parts of the town which lay in that direction. But, 
tiotwithstanding the increase of danger, . a suspicion 
was as yet scarcely entertained of the real origin of the 
tnisehief. 

The imperial palace, where Buonaparte had taken 
np his abode, after the first night spent at the barrier, 
was within the Kremlin; and whether it was from this 
circumstance, or from general alarm at the fire, which 
threatened to surround him, is not known; but he was 
induced, for one night, to shift his quarters to the Pe- 
trovski palace, two miles and a. half dbtant. Hither 
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h^WM ifoBchmd by belweeh three aad faiir:iMid^ea* 
iniseriEiUe and lioUieless citizens/ who had beenpluh^ 
dered and insulted hy the. soldiery. They crowded' 
round the doors, Bhd| with dumb diofw, and pale 
&ce» of despair, implored the protection of Mm who 
was the cause of their sufferings. But what could be 
done? To stop the flames was impossible: leave to 
pillage had been granted, and numerous bands of ma- 
rauders infested etery place that the fire hi^ left open 
to dieir n^>a<iity. The Ueentiousneas of the anny was 
uncontrollable. . 

On Thursday, ibie wind, which had veered ronnd by 
Uie SfMitb, set in violently from the east, as if it were 
destined that the destruction should, on all sides, be 
compete. On Friday it became still more boisterous: 
the fiery current qinckeoed along the woodai road^ 
ways, and at once wrapt whole streets in conflagration. 
Tlmmghont this vast place, nothing was heard but the 
ctash of rafters and walls, accompanied by the hollow^ 
murmur of the flre; while, to the si^t» was exhibited 
one unvarying cktAe of dismal and smothered ruins^ 
Them was not even that brilliaacy in the scene, which 
fancy might picture, as attendant on a conflagration. 
In some distant parts, the breeze occasionally fimned 
a momentary timie; but even this, in a few se-> 
conds^ dsed away, sinking into the black and vaporous 
deluge which inandated the atmosphere. 

On Stttnrday morning the wind fell; and^ as the 
sm^^oe gi*aduelly cleared off, it exposed to view a field 
of desolation whidi no words can describe. 

To the feeUngk of a native, it was an heart-raiding 
prospect indeed: no one is more alive to the pride of 
his country than a Russian. But, setting aside the 
soise of dasgreaei it was a sight involving so many feel* 
ings inseparable from human nature, that it was impose 
siUe to look on unmoved, or to indulge in those abstract 
sentiments whixdi it mi^t suggest to a stranger. The 
latter may view, in these sad maiksi the earnest tif the 
deUyeratee of Smope: not so> the J^imer : it is impose 
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iSde fat Yam to reason quietly <m the necesnty or pc^cfjr 
of the measures which were adopted; and diere is nor 
Russian, at this day, who will avow from what means 
the conflagratk>n arose. At Petershurg and Moscow, it 
is invariably ascribed to the mahce of the Frendi 
army. - 

It was from the road, as it passed under the turrets 
of the PetroTsky palace, that Mr. James, nearly two 
years afterwards, first beheld the myriads of domes 
and steeples that yet glittered among the relics of 
Moscow. At his first entrance, few symptoms were 
seen of a nature to correspond with the gloomy appear-* 
ance which he had been led to expect; but as he ad-* 
vanced, the quarters of the Slabode or fauxbourg^ 
where the wood had chiefly been used in building, ex<« 
hibited destruction in its fullest extent. Every tree had 
been cut down : here and there the shell of a house 
was seen standing in a blank space, or a few brick 
Stoves, yet remaining, pointed out the spot where a 
dwelling once had been. Moving onward, he crossed 
the avenues of the boulevards : the trees were in full 
leaf and beauty, and seemed to vary the vi^w only for 
the purpose of heightening its melancholy aspect. 
Leaving these, he passed to the central parts of the 
town, ^t had been constructed with more dtu»ble ma- 
terials. Some of them had a richness and an edegance 
of exterior which must have equalled, if not surpassed 
the architectural magnificence of the most beautiful 
towns of Europe. But all was now in the same forlorn 
condition: street afler street greeted the eye with con- 
tinued ruin; disjointed columns, mutilated porticos, 
broken cupolas, walls of rugged stucco, black, discolour- 
ed with the stains of fire, and open on every side to the 
sky, formed an hideous contrast with the glowing pic« 
tures which preceding travellers have dniwn of the 
grand and sumptuous palaces of Moscow^ 

The cross lanes appeared as if. they wefe mnised to 
hear the sound of the Auman loot: the graM had sprung 
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up aimdBt the monlderiii^ ftagilieiifs that were soatteied 
upon the pavements ; while, perhaps, a low smoke, issu* 
log from some ohscure cellar corner, gave the only ia* 
dications of hunan habitation, and seemed to make de- 
solation visible. 

If such were the impressions on the mind of a stran- 
ger^ so long after the catastrojj^ie, what must have been 
the feelings of those who were constrained to remain in 
the dty during the time of its occupation by the French* 
Out of three hundred thousand icJuibitants, not more 
than twenty thousand were left; detained by poverty or 
other causes. The means of flight had been excessively 
difficult. The demands for horses, mules, and carriages, 
had been, beyond measure, exorbitant Four, and even 
five hundred roubles had, in many instances, been ofier« 
ed for horses, to the first stage out of Moscow, and re« 
fused. 

Mr. James relates several anecdotes of individual dis- 
tresses, which were experienced; and these, he says, 
afibrded but an epitome of the scenes of calamity which 
varied with every distinction of age or sex, heightened 
by the rapacity of French soldiers, and of others who 
plundered and ransacked every part of the city. 

The soldiers of the ** grand army,'' as it was vaunt- 
ingly called by the French, finding their atuation here 
very different from what they had expected, were dri- 
ven to innumerable acts of irregularity and disobedi-i 
ence. They had expected, in this great capital, to find 
repose after their long and tedious march; for they ar- 
rivedifoot-sore, with their shoes and clothes worn out^ 
and destitute of every thing but the mere " materiel" of 
war. But Moscow, in its deserted state, scarcely af* 
forded them the necessaries of life ; while new laboura 
and hardships were substituted for the ease and enjoy^^ 
ment to which they had looked forward. Dispirited by 
&tigue, and every day experiencing fresh proofs ctf the 
increasing insecurity of their situation, they so«n began 
to murmur aloud against the author of their nisfortimes. 
Buoniq^axte seldom ventured to appear in the streets. 



A g«n«ral »tftte of iMniliQfiiitBliMi cntaecly wbiek waa 
liuTe j^iotiof open mutkiy. The eommoa men dared 
to rob even thehr own officefs, and plunder was the uni* 
Tersalery, drarebyasds weve •disturbed, cellara were 
ransacked, kettles of water were poured- oa i3ke ground 
or on the w^ls, to discover whiers they had be^ re- 
G^itly broken ; and every pl«i <^ refihed ingenuity was 
resorted to, whic& had been adopted in France at the 
time of the Bevolotion, to ascertain where tiwasure or 
other vahiabl^ had been concealed. 

DiHing. the third week of the French oceupi^n of 
Moscow, considerable magazines of iloar and brandy, 
which had been kid up for the use of the Russians, 
were idfocoTered.  But so InsufBcient was the disci- 
pMneof the amyy, that the whole of these were dis- 
persed and hud waste> before the requisite mtaas could 
be taken to secure them for the public use. 
' Mr. James, describing the state of Moscow, when he 
was there, says that, ih the Kitaigorod dr Tartar town, 
which, besides some religious edifices, contains the pub* 
He exchange and the chief houses of trade, all the 
buildings had been eomj^tely gutted by fire; yet i^ops 
and stalls, and tents of every denomination, were erect* 
ed amidst the rains ; and the chief street was, even now, 
the theatre of much bustle and activity. 
' The Kremlin contains the public offices and apart* 
tnents (Estate. It had stood, uninjured, amidst the 
times of the conflagration; bttt the barb»*ous fury of 
Buonaparte marked out for devastation some of the 
fairest portions of this proud citadel. The most pe* 
remptory orders were given, by him, to a detachment 
Whidi occupied the Kremlin after his departtwe; mines 
were prepared beneath it, and, at two o'clock, on the 
last night of their stay, his horrid putpose was carried 
into execution by the explosion of the mmes. By the 
two first explosions part of the widls, and one of the 
towers, towatrdU -the river, were destroyed: by the 
thiid, the eBfurch of St. Nicholas, at«d the four gifeat 
bells of l^seow we^ l:^mi up wi^ tremendous ^o« 
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knee ; at tbe same fnonient the lofty tower of Ivan Ve- 
liki was rent from the top to the base, and the cross of 
its cupola was buried in the ruin below. The fourth 
shock was by far the most dreadful of the whole: the 
walls of the -arsenal, which were upwards of three yards 
in thickness, with a part of the gate of St. Nicholas, and 
several adjacent pinnacles, were at once blown into the 
air, and tbe concussion shook the whole city to its 
foundations. 

The imperial palace, which stands on a point com- 
manding the whole town, had been the residence of 
* Buonaparte: but even this had, by his orders, been 
given to destruction; and when Mr. James saw them, 
they were in the most forlorn condition imaginable, 
stripped of every article, and completely gutted from 
top to bottom. A similar scene of waste was exhibited, 
in an interesting antique edifice, containing the cham- 
ber of the throne. As the public ball of audience, at 
^e coronation of the czars and emperors, it had been 
often made the scene of splendid festivities. But now 
not a vestige of ancient ornament could any where be 
traced ; the activity of devastation had been so great, 
that scarcely a beam or a stone rested one on the 
other. 

The other parts of the Kremlin remained untouched, 
and it was impossible to conceive a more imposing spec- 
tacle than was here afforded. A high terrace overhung 
the walls towards the river, at the extremity of which, 
to the lefl, appeared the fantastical structure of the 
Trinity Church, and the awe-commanding portals of 
the Holy Gate, through which every passenger walks 
bare-headed. At the other end was a cluster of domes 
rising from the church of St. Nicholas, that of the 
Assumption, and the chapel and palace of the czars ; 
with the lofty but shattered steeple of Ivan Veliki, tow- 
ering far above them all, and reflecting the beams of 
the sun from a globe of gold. 

The Palace rfthe Czars does not boast an antiquity 
of more than two hundred years; but it is an e^fice 
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whieh has been raised with princely costliness, in th^ 
Hindu fashion, and is marked with every peculiarity of 
massive squareness, in the carved work widi which that 
style abounds. 

This was one of the most showy examples of the gor<* 
geous architecture of the Kremlin ; though the whole 
circle offered an assemblage of bright and gay colouis. 
The cupolas and roofs were gilded, or stained green or 
red, the walls and towers were covered with glazed 
tiles of blue, and white, and yellow ; and were, in other 
parts, adorned with storied paintings from holy wnt ; 
while a melange was seen, on every side, of pear- 
shaped domes, Tartar battlements, Gothic tracery, 
Grecian columns, the star, the crescent, and the cross. 

Looking below, the stream of the Moskwa was seen, 
winding its course amidst the streets and houses of the 
town, all indeed now in ruin, but still interspersed with 
many a glittering steeple, with cottage, garden, and pa- 
lace intermixed. This scene was backed by an exten-. 
sive landscape of the country on the west, interspersed 
w ith country-houses and monasteries, and terminated by 
the long and gloomy line of the Sparrow Hills. ^ 

Viewing the ground on which he stood, Mr«i James^ 
says that it was strewed with the relics of the churjeh of 
StNicholas. The great bells that had been its chief boast, 
(one of which weighed more than Xwo -hundred thousand 
pounds,) now lay scattered in different directions, ass they 
bad fallen at the time of the explosion » and of the -^^e^ 
brated bell, cast by the directions of the empress Aifne^^ 
nothing was discoverable ex/;ept. the ring at the top, so 
deep was it buried in rubbish. In other p£|rts were seen 
remnants of military stores ; and, at a little , distance, in 
front of the arsenal, were ranged elev.^n hundred pieces 
of artillery, which the French had lostduring their cam- 
paign in Russia. ; 

Mr. James made various excursions to ^places in the 
vicinity of Moscow, and he says, tjbat, in w^b^tever direc- 
tion he proceeded,- it was lament^U^vto. behold similar 
scenes of wreck and havoc. -It isnokbcobserves, dif- 
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ficiiltto picture to one's xniild the appearance of an or- 
dinaiy town, reduced to a state of ruin ; but to traverse 
a place more than twenty miles in circuit, and every 
where to find the same features, was a display of horror 
which far exceeds the utmost limits of imagination. 
The citizens had, it is true, been diligent in repairs ; but 
the labour of two years could produce little in a city of 
such dimensions as this. The few habitations that had 
been rebuilt, appeared but as spots in the wide waste, 
and seemed scarcely to diversify this universal scene of 
desolation. 



RUSSIA CONTINUED. 

Narratir>€ of Mb. James's Journey from Moscow into 

Poland. 

On the 4th of July, Mr. James and Mr. (now Dr.) Mac- 
michael set out together from Moscow. They pro^ 
ceeded in a westerly direction, on the road towards 
Smolensko, being desirous of tracing the course that 
had been pursued by the French army in its retreat. 
For some distance the few houses which were seen 
along the sides of the road were in ruins. 

The greatest part of the town of Mosjaisk had been 
destroyed by conflagration. Its inhabitants, on the ad- 
tanceofthe French, had fled; and their houses were 
set in flames by the retreating Russians. The French, 
afterwards retreating in their turn, put a finishing hand 
to the work. 

The travellers passed through BorodtnOy and saw the 
remains of the fortifications which had been made by 

p2 
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the Russians ; thejr visi^ the spot vihfiX^ a fwiom bat- 
tle had been foughjt between, the Romans and the 
Frencbi on the advance of the latter .towards Moscow. 
Though the Russians, were finally defeated^ the loss sus- 
tained by the two armies was nearly equal. To prove 
the sanguinary, nature of the conflict* it will be sufficient 
to state that sixty-three thousand bodies were left dead 
upon the field; an amount. such as can scarcely hare 
been equalled in anypreoeding war. The grouiid was 
still strewed with memorials of the havoc that had taken 
place. Caps, feathers, scabbards, pieces of camp-ket** 
ties, scraps of uniforms, both French and Russian, were 
lying apparently in the place where each man had fallen. 
The French general had been killed by a cannon- 
ball; and a small wooden tablet, attached to a rough 
stake, had been erected over the place of his intermit. 
It bore an inscription to his memory, written in ink. 

After the expulsion of the French army from Russia, 
a question of great importance was agitated, regarding 
the best modeef consuming the innumerable carcasses of 
men and horses which covered the surface of the^onnd. 
The method of burying in quick lime was at first sug*< 
gested; but since it occurred, that wood necessary for 
burning so large a quantity of lime would, in all proba- 
bihty, be sufficient to consume the bodies themselves, 
the scheme was dropped, and the more summary pro- 
cess was preferred of committing the bodies to the 
flames. They lay, during the hard season, in a frozen 
state, until a short time before the thaw was expected 
to commence ; they were then hewn in pieces, collected 
. ^in heaps, and burnt upon piles of wood. 

The village of Gridenovo was Mr. Jameses next sta- 
tion. This was the spot where Buonaparte had en- 
camped the night before he marched for Borodino, and 
it had been the scene of some trifling affairs. 

. Gshatsk exhibited fewer indications of ravage dian 
any other town in this line ; but Viasma presented a 
most dismal scene. Nearly all the large houses ^had 
been gutted and burnt. It boasted of high {Oitiquity; 
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and, before the war, had contained fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. Some traces of the old towers and ramparts 
were still discernible, though these had been in part de- 
molished. 

At the entrance to the town from the east was a large 
plain, where the retreating army of the French had been * 
drawn up, and had sustained the attacks of the corps of 
OrloY Denisov, and Miloradovitch, on the 21st and S2d 
of October (old style.) Their exhausted state compel- 
led them, on the latter day, afler some severe fighting, 
to give way; and being thrown into disorder, they were 
obliged to flee with precipitation. The victorious 
Russians pursued them, through the streets, with trum- 
pets sounding and colours flying ; and upwards of six 
thousand men were slain. On leading Viasma, Mr. 
James passed several tumuli or hillocks on the road- 
side. These covered the remains of soldiers who had 
fallen in the war of 1812: indeed, every place bore the 
memory of some event connected with that campaign. 
At Jerendn one thousand prisoners had beea taken by 
Plato w the Cossack chief; at SemlovOy a thousand; and, 
at the latter place, the post-master related to Mr. James, 
in simple terms, how the French soldiers had been scat- 
tered in parties, here and there ; how they sheltered 
themselves behind the banks; how large bodies of the 
retreating army had three times passed and repassed 
the bridge in front of his house, repulsing their enemy, 
and being repulsed in turn themselves ; with many ob- 
servations on what he had seen. 

Hitherto the French army had retreated in an or- 
derly manner, and had defended themselves with cou- 
n^e ; though they were placed in circumstances of the 
severest distress. The Russian troops by whom they 
Were pursued, were furnished with every article that 
could assist their activity. They harassed their enemy 
incessantly, driving in, on every side, their scattered 
parties, and cutting off their only hopes of finding sub- 
sistence, and even venturing on the line of march which 
they were about to make. 
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But now a fresh source of calamity occurred; the 
severe cold set in unusually early, and aggravated, in 
every possible way, the sufferings to which the French 
troops were exposed. The men, no longer capable of 
exertion, dropped in numbers on the road, overpowered 
by famine or exhausted by fatigue. Listless, inactive, 
and unable to defend themselves, they fell an easy prej 
to the victors ; and, in short, here was felt the com- 
mencement of that fatal period which few of them lived 
to see completed. 

On the 7th of July, Mr. James passed the little stream 
of the Osma, at a comfortless hour in the chill of the 
morning. The rafters and half-burnt stakes of the 
bridge, which had been destroyed during the retreat, 
were still remaining, and the steep banks seemed yet 
to bear marks of the tumult which had here taken 
place. 

Dorogobusch is gaily described, in the French bul- 
letins, as '* a town of ten thousand souls and eight stee- 
ples ;" and Mr. James found it, even in its present 
state, no unpleasing station. Its ruinous aspect was 
enlivened by the presence of several bands of country 
people, who were indulging in the humours of a fair; 
and the rafts on the Dnieper were crowded with a great 
variety of figures, dressed in all the finery of Russian 
costume. 

From this place the corps of Murat turned off 
from the Smolensko road; but was followed by the 
indefatigable Platow. After its separation, the main 
body of the French army, seeing tibat Miloradovitch, 
the Russian general, was already in advance on th^ 
Hank, quitted their position at Dorogobusch, and 
again set out pn their road homeward. The tract they 
here passed over appeared to Mr. James much more di- 
versified with hill and dale than that which he had be* 
fore traversed, and was intersected less frequently by 
lines of forests ; affording, in many respects, an advan- 
tage to the retreating army. Those parts which were 
remote from the towns had nev^r been in a cultivated 
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State, and the marks of ravage were here, therefore, 
not very easily traced. The wooden cahins of the peo- 
ple had been rebuilt almost as soon as they had been de- 
stroyed. 

It was during this part of the retreat that, embolden- 
ed by the apparent weakness of the enemy, the rustics 
had ventured to attack and destroy detached parties 
and stragglers, wherever they found them unsupported. 
In some places they are said to have burned them within 
their cottages ; in others to have excavated .pits, and, 
throwing the prisoners in, to have buried them alive. 

Mr. James crossed the Dnieper, on one of the 
rails of the country, and had travelled a few miles in* 
the valley through which it winds ; when, on a sudden 
turn of the road, the hills opened, and disclosed, at a 
short distance, a view of Snwlensko. The heights on 
which this town stands, exhibited the domes of the 
venerable cathedral, rising majestically over their sum- 
mit; while their sides, from the top to the very base, 
were covered with trees and gardens, in rich luxuri- 
ance. The few ruined houses that were discoverable 
at ^s distance, together with the turrets and ancient 
walls that encircled them, rather lent a picturesque ef- 
fect to the scene, than excited any feeling of horror. 
Advancing a little further, Mr. James entered the 
suburbs, on the right bank of the river, the same which 
had suffered from a conflagration that had occurred at 
the close of the battle of Smolensko. These also had 
heen rebuilt; and, among other signs of renovation, 
the wooden bridge over the Dnieper, which had been 
destroyed by the Russians, was supplied by one of 
a light military construction, the work of the French 
engineers. 

As Mr. James drove up the hill, he heard the sound 
of music, and observed, in the streets, a display of 
lights, which betokened some occasion of public re- 
joicing. The governor had issued orders that the citi- 
jsens should illuminate their houses, in honour of the 
r^cept success of the allied arms, in Germany, and the 
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capture of Paris. Mr. James strolled about the town, 
for some hours, in the dusk, to view this exhibition of 
loyalty. It could not be called splendid, in compari- 
son with similar spectacles, to which the same events 
had given birth elsewhere ; but it excited a consider- 
able degree of interest, from the circiunstance of its 
being displayed amidst the desolated mansions of a 
place which itself had suffered from the defeated enemy. 

On the next morning, he arose early, to make a 
second tour round the town. The cathedral he found 
to be uninjured; and it afforded a fine specimen of the 
style of ecclesiastical magnificence in this country. But 
tliis building stood almost alone, amidst heaps of ruins : 
the surrounding scene presented a detail, &r different 
in its character, from the gay prospect which before 
had flattered the eye. The chief street of the town, the 
great square, even to the very house which was pointed 
out as having been the lodging of Buonaparte ;-r-all 
had suffered the same destruction. The walls too of 
the town were breached i^ several parts; and the 
towers, on which batteries of howitzers had been 
planted, during the action of the 18th of August, 1812, 
were in a shattered state. Besides the devastation of 
that day, the retreating French army had occasioned 
much mischief. 

Mr« James visited the field of battle, and the posi- 
tions which the Russians had occupied, about two miles 
in advance of the place, on the road to Witepsk. Not- 
withstanding the boastful air of the French bulletin8» 
Buonaparte here experienced a resistance which he had 
but little expected. In his return from Moscow, he 
arrived at Smolensko, on the 9th of November, muster- 
ing about sixty thousand men ; many of them unarmed, 
and otherwise unfit for duty. Here he halted three 
days ; but, as soon as it was known that Kutusow had 
advanced in the direction of Krasnoi, he was obliged 
to proceed; and his harassed troops marched thence 
to the endurance of fresh aggravations of suffering and 
misfortune. 
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By tbe official returns, pttblished, in Russia, of the 
losses of the French army, from the 19th of June, 
ISlftf to the end of the year, it appears that, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, they lost sixty-two generals, 
three thousand and forty-two other officers, and three 
hundred and fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-one privates, besides a great number who pe- 
rished unheard of and unaccounted for. Of those who 
had entered Russia, scarcely ten thousand were left. 
The loss of the Russians was also immense. 

From Smolensko, Mr. James and his friend changed 
their route, and proceeded southward, through a wild 
and unfrequented country, to Roslavle^ At £is place, 
as at the lone post-houses of the previous stages, it was 
by no means easy to obtain provisions. Meat they 
carried with them; but the articles of bread, milk, and 
coffee, which they hoped to have purchased easily in 
any quarter, were for some time denied them, and were 
given at last with an evident air of reluctance. 

This apparent inhospitality is a consequence that 
arises out of the habits of the country. Every inhabi- 
tant of Russia, when on a journey, carries, with him, 
his food, as well as other articles of which he may 
stand in need; and it is usual, with a Russian, to take 
his own bed, even when visiting at the house of a friend. 
Hence neither bed nor board are to be had at the post- 
houses; and the demand for such is viewed, by the 
landlords, as something unreasonable. 

On the 16th of July, the travellers entered the go- 
vernment of Novgorod Sieverskoi, the limits of which 
they passed at no great distance from Mglin. This 
was a wretched wooden town, scattered over the slope 
of three small hills, and contained very few regular 
streets: nothing of decent appearance, nor even of Rus- 
sian finery, was discernible, except in the churches. 
Starodoub was the next town at which the travellers 
arrived : a place which, though it does not now possess 
more than six hundred inhabitants, displays, in several 
of its buildings, considerable pretensions to antiquity. 

F 3 
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As to its present appearance, the quarters now inhabit-^ 
ed were cumost entirely built of wood; the hooses were 
chiefly of one story, and divested of paint, or any other 
decoration; and the streets were extremely irregular. 

Neither the advantages nor disadvantages of civili» 
zation extend to any great distance from the larger 
towns of Russia. The country exhibited only one large 
plain, intersected with rivers, bogs, and forests: the 
uplands were generally of a hght and sandy soil; and 
in very few parts did they exhibit any signs of cul- 
ture, or even of habitation. Nothmg could be more 
wild than the passage of the travellers over the Ypoate: 
a raft of trees, loosely pinned together, was used for 
the purpose of transport; a rope, made of the bark of 
trees, served for its draught: on each bank of the river 
rose a vast forest, not thick and luxuriant, but bared, 
in many a line, by the progress of age and decay: 
amidst its shades were seen the white shirts and black 
fur caps of the Tartars, as they scampered along, in 
the wantonness of sport, with their horses at full speed. 

In a country of this description, it cannot be that any 
great progress should have been made in the arts <^ 
civil life. Mechanical contrivances of any sort do but 
little occupy the minds of the villagers : their plough 
is similar to the rude instrument represented in Egyp- 
tian sculpture, or rather to that described in the 
Georgics of Virgil: it is a wooden hook, turned down- 
ward, armed with iron, and having, sometimes, two 
twigs tied on the back, as handles or tillers. The har- 
rows are merely hurdles, in which the ends of the twigs, 
being bent downward, performed the office of teeth ; 
for the land is every where extremely hght.. Boats 
of one piece, rudely hollowed from the trunks of trees, 
w^ere common both on the Soz and the Desna. The 
gable-ends of many of the houses were elaborately de- 
corated with carved-work. 

The interior of the dwellings was in the same un- 
furnished style as what the travellers had before seen: 
the walls of logs were not lined with planks; the moss, 
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that caulked the interstices, hung out in shreds and 
patchesii The whole family slept in the same room, on 
mats, or straw, or sheep-skins; and the men generally 
in their day-clothes; but the favourite station' for the 
night, was on the ledge of the stove, which is -always 
reused with a few bricks, on a slope at one extremity, 
in order to supply the place of a pillow. Where an in- 
fant child was seen, it was packed, with a few clothes, 
on a square canvass-frame, and was suspended, by 
strings, to a nail in the wall or the ceiling: a horn, 
having a small aperture at the bottom, and closed at 
the top» was filled with milk; that, being suspended 
over the head of the child, it might indulge itself in 
sucking, whenever it was hungry. Rye^cakes, or black 
sour rye-bread, with a little salt to give it a flavour, 
formed the chief diet of these people. 

In this part of their route, the travellers were obliged 
to pass ei^t nights, sleeping constantly in their clothes, 
either in the carriage, or, for the sake of the cool air, 
by the road-side. The houses, in general, were so 
filthy, that Mr. James was unwilling to enter them; 
and beds were nowhere to be procured. 

Tchirraviich was a large village, widely scattered 
over some rising grounds^ on the banks of a lake: 
it was here that the travellers remarked the recurrence 
of the same st^ of ornamented gables, overhanging the 
cottage fronts, which had appeared in the government 
of Novc^rod; though net so profusely carved, nor 
built on so large a scale. Many tumuli or ancient 
burying-places were observed on all the adjacent 
plains. 

The. travellers met, on the road, more caravans than 
they had seen even on the line from Petersburg to 
Moscow: they frequently encountered eight or ten each 
day, consisting of thirty, or forty, or sometimes an 
hundred carts : a few were travdtting towards Peters- 
burg, drawn by the mouse-coloured oxen of the 
Ukndne; but the greatest number came with horses, and 
were bound for Riga, with cargoes of the produce of 
the southern provinces. 
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At Tekemigoff thjsy saw wveral bodies of French 
prisoners, who were "jeturning to their own country* 
This is the capital of a government of the same name, 
and is a handsoraely-bwlt town, on the banks of the 
Desna. 

The city of Kiev, which the travellers next ap« 
proached, is called the cradle of the Russian sovereign- 
ty. On the 19th, they reached the Dnieper, a smooth, 
majestic river, more than two-thirds of a mile in 
width. Having crossed the ferry, they toiled up the 
opposite steep ascent, over a road, as usual, covered 
with planks. When they reached the summit, a new 
scene presented itself to their view. The cupolas, 
which, before, had appeared but as spots in the land- 
scape, faced them with a blaze of gold; and a thou- 
sand gay colours, shining around, dazzled the eye. If 
they looked to the country below, one uKvaried plain 
appeared, of im^Kcasundble extent^ and covered with a 
thick forest; through the midst of which the Dnieper 
was seen winding its sttvery path into the horizon. It 
wa« a land seemingly untou^ed by man ; and afforded 
a prospect as wild, in its character, as any that the most 
uncivilized tracts of America could furnish. 

At Kiev is a celebrated monastery; the catacombs 
under which contain some sacred relics, that are visited 
by great numbers of pilgrims, even from distant coun- 
tries. On the morning after their arrival, Mr. James 
and his friend were desirous ^of examining these cata- 
combs. An application having been made at the for- 
tress called Perchask, within which the monastery 
is situated, they were admitted: the entrance was 
ornamented wHh pictures, which, like those used 
ibr country-shows in England, were illustrative of 
the exhibition in the interior. Around the entrance 
stoodw a miserable-looking crowd, the purchasers of 
crosses, relics, and various other articles of surpersti- 
usm : the walls of the court within were covered with 
huge religioas paintings ; and numberless pilgrims, of 
both sexes, were assembled in groups, reading, admir- 
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ixkgf bowings and praying* The stories were chiefly 
selected from tbe legendary tales of the lives of the 
saints. Accompanying the pilgrims, the travellers 
were ccmducted, by one of the priests, down a long 
staircase, to th^ moiUh of the catacombs. Here they 
were formed into a regular procession, and each, bare- 
headed, carried in his hand a h'ghted taper. The 
catacombs are a labyrinth, mined in the soiid rock, 
Gonsistia^ df walks, chambers, branches, &c. ascending 
Bnd descending, for the distance of several hundred 
yards. The passage is about six feet wide, and cover- 
ed at the top; its sides neatly plastered; and stained 
with a black wash; and the flooring laid vnih iron 
plates, each about a foot square. * The remains of 
seventy-three saints^ or primitive Christians of Russia^ 
the objects of veneration, were deposited in semicircu- 
lar niches, that occurred at intervals on the passage. 
The bodies were wrapped round and bandaged with 
swathii^s of silk, after the fai^ion of mummies; and 
no part, not even the face, was left visible : they were 
scattered over with pieces of money, the offerings of 
the devotees. The coffins were open, and of an db- 
long square form, decreasing in breadth, from the 
head downward; and adorned,, on the interior, with 
flowers of gold, painted on a red ground. 

On the return of the travellers to the realms of day* 
they heard the chant of mass, sounding from the church 
of the monastery, and thither they instantly repaired. 
The people here assembled, completely filled every 
part of the area : they were pilgrims, habited in ^aU the 
various costumes of the souUiem provinces of the em- 
pire. 

Thetfi is, at Kiev, a square market-place, constructed 
with double arcades, one above the other, like an east- 
ern bazar. This edifice, with thick baluster-shaped 
columns ; the pagoda fashion of the old steeples ; the 
fronts adorned with painted and glazed tiles; the bulg- 
ing form of die cupola, and its situation in the centre 
of the building, surrounded by four smaller ones; all 
of them peculiarities common throughout the Mahome- 
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tan countries of the east, sufficiently indicates from 
nHiat quarter tbe projectors must have drawn ^eir 
ideas of its architecture. 

The trade of Kiev, though it has attracted a few set- 
tlers from Germany, is extremely dull : this trade con- 
sists chiefly in the exportation of corn and wood to the 
aouth, lor which salt or money is received in exchange. 
But a very considerable business, in the passage of 
merchandise, had been carried on, through this place, 
during the last year or two. The articles of English 
manufacture, or the produce of our colonies, which the 
French had prevented from being introduced, by more 
direct means, had found their way into the interior of 
the continent, by the circuitous route of Riga or Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow, and the South of Poland. Some 
•parts of Austria and Germany had latterly been supplied 
in this way; and the quantity of goods at Kiev, was 
so great, that a merchant informed Mr. James, he had 
sometimes forwarded three or four hundred carts in a 
day. 

The resident population of this place is supposed 
to be about twenty thousand. There are, however, 
three distinct towns; the Perchask fortress, with its 
adjoining streets, standing upon the summit of a hill 
on the east; Old Kiev, with its Polish fortification, 
lying to the west; and what is called the Podolsk 
quarter. 

On the 23d of July, the travellers crossed the fron- 
tier of Russian Poland, and passed into a land where 
all the houses they saw were in the hands of Jews.. 
These seemed, indeed, the only people who were in a 
state of activity : they exercised simost all professions, 
and engaged in every branch of trade: millers, far- 
mers, whitesmiths, saddlers, drivers, ostlers, innkeepers^ 
all were Jews. 

Af^er some dreary stages, the travellers arrived on 
the rocky banks of the SiucZy and came within sight 
of the castle and scattered cottages of Novogarodf the 
capital of Volhynia. As they ascended the hill on^ 
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wbi<:h it 18. seated, .they caught the sound of a fiddle 
cuid dancing. They hastened to the cottage from 
which it proceeded, and found a party of Polish pea* 
sants, entertaining their friends at- a marriage-fi^t ; 
while the younger part of the company were perfonn* 
ing their favpurite national dance, called the mazurco: 
The women were not handsome in their persons, nor 
^aceful in their movements ; bi^ they were extremely 
lively. 

They were dressed in white chemises, and petticoats 
of blue, edged with borders, of red; these being the 
favourite national colours of Poland. - Their hair was 
adorned with large wreaths of flowers; and a great pro- 
fusion of ribbons, of the same hues, were hung in 
stripe? down their backs. The men were not so gaily 
attired, but t}iey had shaved their chins ; and, to stran- 
gers arrived from Russia, thia waA a Ratifying mark 
of novelty. 

We must now ret{Urn jto Moscow, for the purpose of 
accompanying Dr. Clarke and Mr. .Cripps from that 
city, in a tour, through the south of Russia, to iixe 
Black Sea. 



RUSSIA CONCLUDED. 

A Narrative ^ Dr. Clarke's Travels from Moscow^ 
through the Southern Governments of Russia, 

Having left Moscow, oh jthe Slst of May, 1800, widi 
the intention of proceeding towards the Black Sea, by 
a circuitous route, through the country of the Don 
Cossacks, Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps passed through 
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Strpuciqf; aiid» soon afterwards, reached die Oka^ a 
noble stream, almost as wide as the Thames. Evening 
was approaching when they arrived at its banks. Pea- 
sants were seated in groups, round different fires, sing- 
ing, and boiling their fish upon the shore; and innu- 
merable frogs joined in loud chorus, and were heard to 
a great distance. 

It was pleasing to see the young villagers return, in 
the evening, from their labour. They walked, with 
flowers in &eir hats, moving slowly up the village, and 
singing a kind of hymn. Each person bore his part 
in the harmony ; and, by the exactness with which they 
observed both time and tune, the effect was very inte- 
resting. 

The whole territory around Moscow is flat. An 
extended plain reaches, from that city, northward, to 
Tobolski, in Siberia; lind through all the southern pro- 
vinces, as far as the Black Sea. 

Except in the large towns of Russia, there are no such 
places of accommodation as inns ; and even those in 
the towns are very bad. The rooms consist of naked 
walls, are beyond description filthy, and are destitute 
alike of beds and chairs. 

On the dd of June, the travellers reached Ttda^ 
the capital of a government of the same name, and 
the Birmingham of this country. Even at a consider* 
able distance it appeared to be a large place. A hand- 
some church, with white columns, and looking more 
like a nobleman's palace than a place of worship, was 
seen on an eminence above the town. Tula occupies a 
very extensive valley, and is ornamented with nume- 
rous spires and domes. The entrance into it, both on 
the northern and southern sides, is through arches of 
wood, painted to imitate marble. 

This place is the great emporium of hardware, for 
the whole empire of Russia. It contains a manufac- 
Uxy of arms, of all sorts of cutlery, and of works in 
polished steel. As soon as a traveller arrives at the 
inn, several persons crowd into his room ; each bearing 
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a sack» filled with trinkets, knives, ink-stands, silk- 
reels, scissors, corkscrews, and other articles. These 
are showy, but bad; and will not bear a comparison 
with British manufactures. Indeed it is a sufficient 
proof of the superiority of our workmanship, that the 
manufacturers, at this place, stamp all their best goods 
with the names of English towns and English artifi- 
cers. Dr. Clarke enquired why the wares were so 
badly finished: the workmen replied that they could 
finish them better, but they could not bestow the time ; 
for, as every article is produced by the labour of a 
single person, the high price such additional labour 
would require, could never be obtained. The best 
work that Dr. Clarke saw, was in a manufactory of 
barometers, thermometers, and mathematical instru- 
ments ; but the artificer was a German, who had been 
instructed under English masters. Dr. Clarke was 
shown, in the imperial manufactory, a splendid collec- 
tion of workmanship, in guns, swords, pistols, &:c. 
Tula, in consequence of its situation, is not likely to 
prove of any advantage to the empire; because the 
inhabitants are not able to raise the water, which would 
be requisite to put their machinery in motion. .The ma- 
chinery also is ill-constructed, and worse preserved. 

The streets of this town are well paved, and the 
shops and public places present a greater appearance 
of activity and industry than is usual in Russia. The 
number of its merchants is estimated at about four 
thousand, and some of them are very rich. Its com- 
merce, independently of the hardware manufactory, 
consists in European merchandise, Greek wines, and 
several productions of Turkey. 

The iron-mines ia the vicinity of Tula are very con- 
siderable. They occupy an extent of more than ten 
miles, in a country somewhat hilly and covered with 
woods. 

Beyond this pUtce, the travellers proceeded, in a 
fioutberly direction, towards Woronetz. After having 
a9cendpd the heights above Tula, they entered a wide 
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and desolate plain, covered only by a .thin sod, on 
which numerous herds of cattle were grazing. The 
whole distance to Woronetz may be passed over like a 
bowling-green. This vast plain affords, perhaps, the 
finest road in the world; being, all the way, a hard 
turf, exactly like that which covers the South Downs 
in Sussex. 

The view of Tula, from the elevated plain above it, 
is very fine. There is not, perhaps, a more pleasing 
prospect in Russia. The town itself, with its nu- 
merous white buildings, domes, towers, and rising 
spires, is a fine object. Trees are seen skirting the 
ad^cent downs, and spreading here and there in the 
valley; while cattle graze all around it. 

The travellers passed through a miserable town or 
village called Dedilqf. It consists of several tamber- 
huts, coarsely thatched with straw : these look like so 
many dunghills or heaps of straw; and it is only by a 
very near approach, that a stranger can be convinced 
of their being the residence of human creatures. Be- 
twixt this place and Woronetz the travellers passed 
through several towns and villages, but they appear 
to have been all very uninteresting. 

In one place, the female costume was very singular. 
The women wore triangular caps, and a kind of frock, 
which scarcely reached to their knees. In their ears 
they had large hoop rings. They had also pendants, 
pf pieces of metal, attached to a handkerchief or cap, 
which covered the back part of their head. 

At some distance from Woronetz, the country was 
extremely beautiful: it was covered with woods, full 
of flowers, fruit-trees, and plants, which indicated an 
approach to warmer climates. 

On the 8th of June, the travellers reached Woronetz, 
a eonsiderable town, situated upon a river of the same 
name, and near the spot where it falls into the Don. 
From its peculiar situation, Woronetz is qualified to 
become a great commercial capital. It enjoys the ad- 
T4D(age9 both of a warm and cold climate; and it hqldii 
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an intercourse with all parts of the empire. " Nature is 
so bountiful to it, in the summer, that plants, found 
even in southern latitudes, grow here almost without 
care. The water-melon is as common at Woronetz as 
the cucumber is in England. Vines flourish in the 
vicinity of this place ; but, hitherto, no attention has 
been paid to their culture. 

New buildings were, at this time, rising in all parts 
of the town. The streets were wide, but pot paved : 
small lanterns, dispersed ahout upon posts, served to 
light them. In its present state, however, it is (Hie of 
the handsomest towns in Russia. 

Dr. Clarke visited a little sandy island, on which 
Peter the Great built his first ship of war, when he 
projected the conquest of the Black Sea. This island 
is now covered with store-houses, caldrons, and tubs, 
for the preparation of grease, which is bere an impor- 
tant article of trade; and which is sent even to Eng- 
land and America in vast quantities. One of the mer- 
cbants^enquired of Dr. Clarke what the English could 
possibly do with all the grease which he sent to their 
country. 

Iron and cloth are both manufactured at Woronetz. 
Tbere is also, at this place, a building for the prepa- 
ration of vitriol. In the magasines for grease, the in- 
habitants slaughter great numbers of cattle, and boil 
them down, fax the purpose chiefly of obtaining the 
fat. 

From the time that Dr. Clarke had lefl Tula, a re- 
markable change had become visible in the features of 
the people. Many of die peasants, in this part of the 
country, had the straight yellow hair of the inhabi- 
tants of Finland, and the sameli^t complexion; nei- 
ther resembling Russians, Poles, nor Cossacks. At 
Woronetz, the gipsy tribe was prevalent; and a mixed 
race, resulting from their intermarriage with the Rufr- 
fiians. 

The travellers lefl Woronetz on the 12th of June; 
Kody erosaing the river at the bottom of the toMrn* they 
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entered a series of plains, nmilar to those which they 
had already passed. Through the whol^ country, 
thence to Paufovsky, were seen an immense number of 
tumuli or mounds of earthy the sepulchres of the an- 
cient inhabitants. In their progress, the travellers met 
many caravans of the Malo-Russians, a people who 
differ altogether from the inhabitants of the other parts 
of Russia. Their features resemble those of the Po- 
lonese or Cossacks. They are a much more noble 
race; are stouter and better-looking people than the 
Russians; and are, in every respect, superior to them* 
In many places they have oonverted the desolate 
stefipes or plains, into fields of corii. Their caravans 
are drawn by oxen. 

South of Woronetz the country is perfisctly level, and 
the roads extend over a turf so smooth and firm, that 
the wheels of the carris^e scarcely left a marie. The 
whole of these immense plains were enamelled with die 
greatest variety of flowers imaginable. The earth 
seemed covered with the ridiest and most beautiful 
blossoms; fragrant, aromatic, and, in many instances, 
entirely new to the eye of a British traveUer. Even 
during the heat of the day, refireshing breezes wafted a 
thousand odours, and all the air was perfumed. The 
skylark was in fuU iBong; and various insects with 
painted wings, either filled the air, or were couched in 
the blossoms. Advancing nearer to the Don, turtle- 
doves, as tame as domestic pigeons, flew about the car- 
riage ; and the pools were filled with wild-fowl. 

At some distance beyond Usmanif Dr. Clarke and his 
friend reached the first regular efstabUshment of MalO' 
Rusnans, Here the houses were all whitewashed; and 
such distinguishing cleanliness reigned within them, 
that the traveller might fancy himself transported, in 
the course of a few miles, fit>m Russia into Holland.. 
The apartments, even the ceilings, and beams of the> 
roo&, were regularly washed. Their tables and benches- 
shone with washing and rubbing. Th^r court-yards, 
MtMeB, out*houses; etrety diing bei^ke industry and 
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cleanliness. Their utensils and domestic vessels were 
all bright atid well polished; and their little gardens 
"vrere fiUed widi fruit-^trees. 

The unmarried women wear a kind of plaid petticoat 
of one piece of cloth, fastened round the waist. With 
the more aged women this petticoat sometimes consists 
of two pieces, like two aprons, fastened on before and 
behind. The necks of the girls are laden with large 
l)eads, which fall, in several rows, oveir the breast ; and 
jthey have numerous rings on their fingers. Ou'the 
%»rehead, if any thing is bound round it, it is a simple 
bandeau or gilded cap ; from the ba^i^k of which hang 
TOWS of antique coins, or imitations of antique coins. 
The hair of the unmarried women hangs in a long bfaid 
down the back, terminated by a ribbon with a knot. 
Both in their dress and manners, ^ese people, in many 
Tospects, resemble the Scotch Highlanders. 

From this place the travellers proceeded to PautovS' 
nfy, a smaU town, situated upon a high sandy bank, on 
the eastern side of the Don. At a distance it has a 
pleasing appearance; but it consists of little more than 
a church and a few wooden houses, remote from each 
other; yet, being built in straight rows, th^ir situation 
gives the appearance of streets, to the wide roads which 
run between them. The river is here broad and rapid ; 
and barges laden with corn were seen moving, with its 
current, towards the sea of Azof. On the eastern 
banks are extensive woods, which are filled with night- 
ingales. The marshes abound in a sort of toads or 
frogs, the croaking of which is loud and deep-toned, 
not much unlike the cry of the old English harrier; and 
is, in general, so loud, as to be heard for miles, joining 
with, and sometimes overpowering the melody of the 
nightingales. The poets in this part of Russia cannot 
ttpeak of the silence and solemnity of the midnight 
hour : it is a loud and busy clamour. 

The principal trade carried on in Paulovsky is in 
grease and fruit. Water-melons are here abundant, 
for they are grown in open fields, and cover whole 
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acres of land. Beyond thi»i^a^ the travellers proceed^ 
ed across extensive stapes or plains, among die short 
herbage of which they occasionally saw land-tortoises. 
The heat was intense. 

The country they next ^tered was that of the Don 
Cossacks ; a country hitherto little visited, and conse- 
quently but little known. Here every thing is interest^ 
ing. The independent nM>de of life of the people ; their 
indolence at home; their activity in war; their remote 
situation with regard to the rest of Europe ; and the 
rank they hold in the great scale of society, are all de- 
serving of consideration. 

There is something extremely martial, and even inti- 
midltting, in the first appearance of a Cossack. His dig- 
nified and msyestic aspect ; his elevated brows and dark 
mustachios ; his tall helmet of black wool, terminated 
by a crimson sack ; with his plume, laced festoon, and 
white cockade; his upright posture; the ease and ele- 
gance of his gait ; give him an air of great importance. 
The dresses of this people were much richer than any 
the travellers had seen in Russia. Each person's habit 
consisted of a blue jacket, edged with ^old, and lined 
with silk, fastened by hooks across the chest. Beneath 
tlie jacket was a silk waistcoat, the lower part of which 
was concealed by the sash. Large and long trowsers 
were fastened high above the waist, and covered the 
boots. If the Cossack does not wear a sabre, its place 
is supplied by a switch or cane, which he bears in his 
hand as an appendage of his dress; being at all times 
prepared to mount his horse at a moment's notice. 
There is no nation in the world more neat, with r<^gard 
to dress, than the Cossacks. A quiet life seems totally 
unsuited to their disposition. They loiter about when 
they have no employment to interest them ; and, being 
passionately fond of war, they seem distressed by the 
indolence of peace. 

The first town of the Cossacks at which the travellers 
arrived, was Kasmkaia. The Ataman, or chief, ap- 
proached them with great respect and complaisance ; he 
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conducted them to his own house, which he gave up en- 
tirely to their use. It was pleasantly situated above 
the river Dan, with an open covered arcade or wooden 
gallery, in which, dnring their residence there, they re-* 
gularly breakfasted and dined. 

In the evening of the 1 6th of June, they lef^ this hos- 
pitable dwelling; and crossed the Don on a rail. The 
view of Kasankaia, from the southern side of the river, > 
Is very fine. Its large church, with numerous domes, 
stands in the centre : to the right and left extend neat 
and numerous wooden housee. The Don flows below. 

The travellers now entered the steppes or plains, 
with a view to traverse their whole extent. These are 
are not cultivated; yet, during the summer, their aspect 
is that of a wild continued meadow ; and the herbage 
rises as high as the knee. They were preceded by an 
escort of Cossacks, who galloped before them, armed 
with lances twelve feet in length, and with pistols and 
sabres. Their first night was passed in a spot full of 
swamps, putrid marshes, and muddy pools, near whose 
stagnant waters several caravans had halted. The mos- 
quitoes were in jnreat number, and very troublesome. 
The Cossacks slept on the damp ground, and in the open 
air, almost naked, around the carriage. The spot was 
full of reeds, bulrushes, and tall flags, in wliich was 
heard the incessant clamour of frogs and toads ; whose 
croaking, during the night, overpowered every other 
sound; but, in the morning, the chorus of a great va- 
riety of birds, with the humming of innumerable insects, 
and the pleasing appearance of a flowery wilderness^ 
gave a liveliness to the flat and wide prospect, which 
made the desert very interesting. 

On the ensuing day they observed, on the plain, at a 
little distance, a camp of Cahnucks. Considerable 
alarm seemed to be excited by the appearance of the 
travellers; but, after a little while, about half a dozen 
gigantic figures ventured to approach them. These 
were naked, except a cloth bound round their waist. 
They had greasy, shining, and almost black skins ; and 
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black hauT) braided into a long cue behind* Dr. Clarke 
ihook hands with the fi>reinost of them ; after which he 
and his friends were invited into one of the tents. 
Near the entrance hung a considerable quantity of 
horseflesh, with limbs of dogs, cats, marmots, rats, and 
other animals, drjdng in me sun, and quite black* 
Within the tent were some women; but it was difficult to 
distinguish the sexes^ so greasy, filthy, horrid, and in- 
human, was the appearance of all. Through a grated 
lattice, in the side of the tent, they saw some younger 
women peeping, of more handsome features, but truly 
Calmuck, with long black hair, hanging in thick braids 
on each side of their face, and fastened at the end with 
bits of lead or tin. In their ears they wore shells and 
other ornaments. The old women were eating raw 
horse-flesh, tearing it ofip from large bones, which they 
held in their hands: others, squatted on the ground, 
were smoking, with pipes not two inches in length. 
The children were playing about, quite naked: their 
skins were perfectly black. 

This people prepare a liquor called koumiss^ and 
A kind of brandy, from the milk of mares. The 
brandy is said to be distilled from the butter-milk; 
and frhe koumiss is the sour milk which has, in a cer- 
tain degree, undergone the viifous fermentation. The 
covering <of the tents of the Calmucks consists of neat 
and T^ell-made mats, somewhat similar to those which 
we see brought from India; and also of felt, or coarse 
woollen-cloths. Whenever a Calmuck marries, he 
must build one of these tents ; and he must build one 
for every child he has by that marriage. The tents 
are of circular form. 

Of all the inhabitants of the Russian empire, the Cal- 
mucks are the most distinguished by peculiarity of 
feature and mannersw In personal appearance they 
are athletic and revolting. Their hair is coarse and 
black; and th«ir language harsh and guttural. They 
inhabit the countries north of Persia, India, and China; 
but, from their vagrant habits, they may be found in 
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all the southern parts of Russia. The women are un* 
commonly hardy, and, on horseback, outstrip their 
male companions in the race. They are, however, 
extremely hideous in appearance : they have high, promi- 
nent, and broad che^-bones ; very small eyes, widely 
separated from each other; a flat and broad nose; 
coarse, greasy, jet black hair; scarcely any eye-brows, 
and enormous prominent ears. 

The ceremony of marriage, among this people, is 
performed on horseback* A girl is first mounted: she 
rides off at full speed, and her lover pursues. If he 
ovotakes her, she becomes his wife, and she returns 
with him to his tent. But it sometimes happens that a 
woman does not wish to marry the man by whom she 
is piursued : in this case, as all the women -^de better 
than the men, she will not sufier him to overtake her. 
Dr* Clarke was assured that no instance had occurred 
of a Calmuck girl being thus caught, unless she had a 
partiality for her pursuer. 

The stories that have been related of these people 
placing pieces of horse-flesh under their saddle, in or- 
der to be prepared for food, are true. During their 
journeys, diis practice is common ; and they assert that 
a steak so dressed is peculiarly tender and palatable. 

Most of the Calmucks, when equipped for war, pro- 
tect their head by a helmet of steel, with a gilded 
crest : to this is fixed a net-work of iron rings, which 
falls over the head and shoulders, and hangs as low as 
the eye-brows in front. They wear upon their body, 
after the eastern manner, a tissue of similar work, 
formed of iron or steel rings matted together. The 
most beautiful of these shirts of mail are manufactured 
in Per^ and are of great value. The cheaper sort 
are made of scales of tin. Their weapons are lancer, 
bows and arrows, poignards, and sabres. Some of the 
richer Calmucks carry fire-arms. 

The Calmucks are so partial to their firee and unre- 
strained mode of life, that they deem a residence in 
houses so insupportable, that, to be shut up in the con- 

a 
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.fined air <^ A dose apartaent, wken luider llie neeeaai* 
ty of goiDg into iowiM» is oosUmplated by them with a 
degree of horrw. 

Leaving tlua eaeampiBent, the travellers contiiiaed 
to traverse the steppes; and <ihey observed .that, wher- 
ever these were intevseeted by rivers^ there were vil- 
lagesy and a numerous popuktioD. In the villages, 
the churches were, in general, very neat, much supe- 
rior to those in the vUlages of England. 

Arriving a^ the Donetz^ the travellers crossed duri: 
river by a floating-bridge. The town of Kamenskma^ 
from its fine ^urch and numerous gardens, was very 
coaspicttous* as they descended towards the vall^ in 
whidi it was situated. The river, also, exhibiting a 
broad stream, winding among trees, had a noble ap- 
pearaace. Just before they entered the town, th^ 
were met by a young Calmuck woman^ sitting astride, 
upcm a horse laden with raw horse-fle^, which hung, 
on each side, before her, like carrion; and, in fact, it 
was such. A dead horse, lying in a ditch> had attract- 
ed the attention of thirteen dogs, which were greedily 
devouring what remained: the Calmuck, having con- 
tested the prize with them a few minutes before, had 
helped herself to as much oi the carcass as she could 
carry away. 

Higher up the Donets, and near the spot where it 
receives the Lugan, are some important iron-works, and 
a canncHi-foundery belonging to the crown. These 
were under the direction of a gentleman who had for* 
merly had the management of the Garron iron-works 
in Scotland, and who had been invited, by the empress 
Catherine, to settle in Russia. 

From Kamenskaia, Dr. Clarke and his friend tra^ 
versed continued steppes. Camps of Calmucks were 
often stationed near die road. During the latter part 
of this day's journey, they observed many dromed^es 
. grazing. Immense caravans passed them towards the 
Ukraine, They noticed trains of from sixty to one 
himdred waggons, which were laden entirely with dried 
ftsh. 
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On tbe^ 19tli of Jtme, th^y once iaoiB af^pfoftdied 
the Don. The annual intmdaBtiofei: of tkis rivei^ had 
laid the streets of Tcherkask under water. ThiS) ihe 
metropolis of the CossaCs^ was seen, at a distance 
eastward; with ita numefoua spires^ fisingf^ aaiiwerei 
out of the water* 

l*he appearttice of Tcherkask^ YiefV^ad from the 
river, affinrds a most extraordimnry spidctacle^ Al<^ 
though not so grand as Venice, it soasewikat resembles 
that city. The enUranoe to it is by broad canals, v^ch 
intersect it in all parts. On each side, wooden houses, 
built on {Mles^. appear as if they floated iipiion the #ater : 
to these the u^abitiaiita pass in boats^ or by narrow 
bridges ovly two planks wide, ibnnifig' a causeway to 
eyevy quarter of the town. As Dr. Clarke ai)d Mr. 
Cripps sailed into this city, (for it was rec|uisite to enteir 
it by.boatfi,) they beheld the yomn^ pan of it^ih- 
habitants, upon the house-tops, sitting on the ridges 
of the sloping roofs, while their dogiwere actually 
runnii^ ab^ut and barking in that exMOfdinary situa* 
ti(ni* During the approach* of the traveltersi c^dren 
leaipedy' from the windows and doorv h^e ^ many 
frogs, into the water. Every thing seemed to a^ftounce 
an amphibious race: not » square inch of dry land 
could be seen : in the midst of a populous met^polis, 
at least one half of its citizens were in thie wateir, and 
the other half in the air. 

This town contains about three thootaaild houses, 
and fifiteen thousand inhabitants. Thste are seven 
churckea; four of which are Imik of iltone, and three 
of woodf The diops are veiy numtii^us: ^y are 
kept chiefly by Greeks, and contain the produce of 
Turkey:- sueh as pearls, cloth, diawls, tobacco, fruit, Set, 
There are also two pubhe badbs, and serertd taverns. 

The commerce of the inhabitafitB of Tcherkask, is 
very variot». The principal articles of export are 
^sh, iron, caviare, and wiae* The hitter resemUes the 
wines <^ Burgundy and Chanpagtte, in exhibiting effer« 
veacence. The wine produced on the bsnks of &t Don 
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is both red tad wkite; and, under proper management, 
it might be rendered, perhiqps, the finest wine in the 
world* 

In aome of the apartments of the principal inhabitants, 
Dr« Clarke observed mahogany book-cases, with glass 
doors, each containing a small library. This people 
are, in every respect, entitled to praise fbf cleanliness, 
whether with reference to their persons or their houses. 
The dress of the women is singular; and its chief mag* 
nificence is displayed in the ornaments of their cap, whidi 
somewhat resembles the mitre of a Greek bii^op; and 
is covered with pearls and gold, or is adorned with flow« 
ers. The dress of a CossadL gurl is elegant: a sOk tu- 
nic, with trowsers fastened by a girdle of silver, y^ow 
boots, and an Indian handkerchief, worn as a turban 
upon the head. The common dress €i the men of 
Tcherkask is a blue jacket, with a waistcoat and trow- 
sers of white dimity. Dr. Clarke says (hat he never 
saw a Cossack in dirty clothes. Their hands and hair 
are always clean, and their teeth white. Polished in 
their manners, instructed in their minds, hospitable, 
generous, disinterested, humane, and tender io the 
poor, good husbands, good fathers, good wives, good 
mothers, virtuous daughters, valiant and dutiful sons : 
such are the natives of Tcherkask. 

In Dr. Clarke's survey of this extraordinary town, 
he walked a distance equal to four miles, without once 
being off a bridge. From the bridges, single planks 
frequently lead off, as the cmly mode of approaching the 
houses: these have covered galleries around them. 
The water flows beneath many of them, and all are 
constructed upon piles, in the midst of the flood. 
There is not a single spot, in the whole town, free from 
the annual inundation. The street where most of the 
principal shops are situated, is floored with planks, and 
must necessarily be unhealthy, as all the dbrt, falling 
through, remains beneath when the waters retire. The 
climate is unhealthy, and the inhabitants are excessively 
annoyed by mosquitoes* 



After having satisfied their earioBfty in the survey of 
this extraordinary place, the tntveUers 1^ Tdierkask; 
aod^ ofi the 23d of June, hmag embarked on the Don, 
they sailed down that riven Vintiiig tiie commander 
in ^ief of the Cossack anMy, wher had a eouBitry seat on 
the banks of the river, they found some efegaftt Bead ac- 
conplished women amusing tihemselvea with a piftno- 
forte; and they aAjerwards sate down^ to a dinner as 
nu^foificent as any Englisii geBtlemari eotdd have af- 
forded; the whole beiiig served upon plate; The €%>m- 
pany consisted of alx>ut twentf persons; and many ex- 
pensive kinds of wine were handed roluM. Fei^iaps 
few persons in England, casting ^ir eyes iipoii a map 
of this remote comer of Europe, would, in ^eir imagi- 
nation, have pictured here a wealthy find eidig^tened 
society, enjoyii^, not only the refinements, but even 
the luxuries of the most civ^sed nations. 

Leaving this place, the travellers sailed down the 
river to Nakfatshiven, an Armenian colony. This is a 
{dace of considerable trade. The Armenians are a race 
of people as grave as the Turks, and as boorish as the 
Dutch : yet, instigated by commercial speculations, they 
traverse all countries, and overcome surprising obsta- 
cles: they frequently make journeys to India, and to 
other di^ant regions. Dr^ Clarke visited ^tue quarter 
of NdkhUkivan where the shops are situated: it is a 
lofty covered street or cloister, surrounding a square^ 
after the manner of the Palais Royal at Paris. Every 
trade has its peculiar station assigned, as in the bazars 
of Ccmstantinople. According to the rule in the orien- 
tal bazars, the floor of each shop is made level with the 
eoontmr, and the dealers sit at their work, as in Tufkey, 
mth their legs crossed beneath their body. Dr. Clarke 
says that the diops were all well stored, and that a 
rapid sale was going on. He visited a Turkish coffee- 
hxmse, the most ^Eivourite residence of the inhabitants. 
On the right hand of the entrance, and upon a raised 
floor like the counters used by English tailors, were 
squatted sev^al merchants: these were reclining upon 
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cushioBiy widi long PMpn in tiheir ' hands, smoking to^ 
baoGo aiid drinking come. 

From tbis place, again aaabarking upon the Don, tire 
travellars j^ooeeded on their voyage down that riren 
The adjaoent country waa dd^htful, and the weather 
faToorabk. With Europe on their ri^t hand and Asia 
on their left, reflections were excited whidi contrasted 
the refinement, the science, the commerce, the power, 
and influence of the one, with the sloth, thesuperstition,^ 
the eficminacy, the barbarism, and ignorance of the 
other* Several villagealie scattered along the banks of 
the Don ; but they consist' chiefly of wretched hovels, 
constructed of reeds and flags,, which grow iathe shal^ 
lows of the river. 

Dr. , Clarke and his friend arrived within sight fsf" 
Azof, a town wMch makes a conspicuous and consider- 
able appearance, somewhat corresponding with the- 
false idMS which they had entertained of its importance. 
The celebrity whidi this town obtained in the wars be-^ 
tween Russia and Turkey, has given to it a place in our 
maps and gazetteers; though the meanest hamlet of 
Kamtschatka might dispute with, it a title to notice.. 
The fortifications, if such they may be called^ are* 
abandoned to decay. The inhabitants are but few in. 
number, £<» there are not more than fifty houses in the 
whole i^ace. 

Leaving this miserable village, the travellers pro- 
ceeded, in. their boat, towards the Sea of Azof ^ and, after 
a diflicalt voyage, in consecpience of opposing winds 
and stormy weather, they reached the town of Taganrog, 
built upon the cliff of a lofty promontory. It commands 
an extensive prospect o£ the Sea of Azof, and of all the 
European coast, to the mouths of the Don. The num* 
her of its inhabitants is now not more than five thousand ; 
though it is said to have formerly contained seventy 
thousand; but, in consequence of a capitulation made 
with the Turks, the original city was rased to the 
ground. At present all the best houses are in the 
suburbs. Peter the Great bad intended to make Ta* 
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fMirog an impcMrtfuit Umn ; and indeed there are iem 
situations more favourable ibr conunecce than tfafs^ 
wete it not for want of water. But, in consequence of 
the shallowness pf the river in sununer, and the severity 
of the frost in winter, there are only about three months 
in the year» during which oomraisroe ean be carried on. 
At this season ships anive from the Bkck Sea, and find 
here all the produce of Siberia, and commodities from 
numerous other countries. As soon as the first ships 
make their appearance, waggons begin to arrive from 
the interior. These continue to increase till, sometimes, 
not fewer than six thousand have occupied the plains 
below the town. Taganrog has three fairs in the year. 
In these are sold vast quantities of dried fish; fruit 
from Turkey, particularly figs, raisins,, and oranges; 
Greek wine; incense, coffee, silk, shawls, tobacco, and 
precious stones. Among the principal exports are ca- 
viare, butter, leather, tallow, corn, Imen, wool, hemp, 
and iron* The diversity of nations observable in the 
various inhabitants of Taganrog, is altogether without 
example. Every street resembles a masquerade. Dr. 
Clarke counted, at one time, the individuals, of fifkeen, 
different countries, assembled together.. 

The Calmucka have large settlements in the vicinity 
of this town. Dr. Clarke visited one of their largest 
camps. The earth all around the tents was covered with 
the mutilated carcases of dead rats, cats, dogs, and other 
animals. The limbs of horses were placed upon up-^ 
right poles, drying in the sun. . . 

The shores of ti^e Sea of Aztf are so neax to. what 
may be deemed classic ground, that an enquiry afber an- 
tiquities was not to be neglected. The enquiries of 
Dr. Clarke were, however, without much success^ 
though tumuli, or ancient bury ing'*places, were observed 
to abound on all the plains. 

In the evening of the 3d of July, having placed their 
carriage on board a wretched fiat-bottomed vessel, 
shaped more like a saucer than a boat, they ventured 
among the waves and shallows of the Sea of Azof; and. 
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ite*in« m a direelMm ienrly sdolh^'A^sn, etoMeA to arm 
of this sea, aad were landed on the ^itst of Asia. 

tRS CBIMZA, or CBfM TA&TART 

It a couiderable pemnsdai vMeh liiss between the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. It was aneientjy fox^ 
tifined, and known by the appelliaction of CheirsonesaB Tan- 
liea. As early aa the foarteeBfth centary it was occu- 
pied by some clans who had Wandered "Either fi*om 
Xartary. These, however, were snbdued by the Turks, 
and the country became subject to the Turkish govern-* 
ment. The Russians obtained possession of it about 
forty years ago 4 and it was formally ceded to them in 
the year 1791. Its population is estimated at about 
Me hundred and sixty thousand persons. 

A considerable part of this peninsula is level ; but 
other pa^ts are mountainous, the principal ridges lying 
in a. direction east and west. Themountaons ar^ chiefly 
of limestone and clay ; and in their sides are numerous 
caverns, soMe of which were the abodes of the ancient 
inhabitants, and others were used as burial-places. 
The general surface of the Crimea is delightfully varie- 
gated with gardens, fruitful fields, and well-watered val- 
leys. Many streams descend, in different directions-, 
from the wooded hills ; and, in their passage towards 
the sea, form -beautiful cascades. The soil of the plaina 
eonsists partly of a white, sandy clay, and partly of a 
black earth; and produces, in considerable quantity, 
wheat, rye, barley, millet, flax, and tc^acco. 

In the moontains no traces of metals have yet been 
discovered; but, among the calcareous rocks of which 
they consist, there is an excellent kind of marl, which 
resembles frdler's earth, and which possesses many of 
the cleansing properties of soap. Several of the moun- 
tains are covered with forests, that yield valuable tim- 
ber. From the plants which hate been lenumerated by 
eminent bptuiists, it appears that the vegetatioh of the 
Crimea is extremely luxuriant. 
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The principal town of the Crimea is Kaffa^ which 
•ontabs about twenty thousand inhabitants, and is seat* 
ed near the foot of the mountains, on a Bay of the Black 
Sea. It was originally founded by the Greeks in the fifth 
century; and the houses are, in general, smalLand built 
of earth* This place had formerly a considerable trade 
in wax, furs, leather, horses, and female slaves ; but its 
port is now almost choked up. At Sebastopol is a good 
harbour, three or four miles deep, and about a hundred 
fathoms wide at the entrance. The town consists of 
parallel streets, on the declivity of a hill ; and is divided, 
by transverse streets, into quarters that are conveni- 
ently situated for trade. The ancient capital of the 
Crimea was BacUjkueraii situated in a deep and nar- 
row valley, on the south-west angle of the peninsula. 

Some remains of antiquity are to be seen in the south- 
western angle of the peninsula: there are traces of an- 
cient buildings, near die monastery of St« George, along 
the southern coast; and, not fax from these> are some 
singularly shaped stone coffins, which have been con- 
sidered as the tombs of the ancient inhabitants. 

The Tartar inhabitants of the Crimea maybe divided 
into three classes : the Nogays, who devote their atten- 
tion to agriculture and to the breeding of cattle ; the in- 
habitants of the plains ; and those of the southern val- 
leys of the mountains. Of these, the first appear to be 
of a mixed Mongolian race ; the second resemble the 
Mongolians in their features ; and the third are a race, 
who have a distinct physiognomy, with a stronger beard 
and lighter hair than the other Tartars, and who chiefly 
occmpy themselves in the cultivation of hemp and tobacco. 
They are all Mahometans ; temperate and cleanly in 
their habits, and mild and generous in their manners. 

Their houses are, for the most part, square, and formed 
of timber, having ihe interstices fiUed with brickwork 
or with turf; and the chinks and crannies made tight 
with clay, and then plastered within and without. 

The inhabitants of the towns and villages have been 
peculiarly attentive to obtain water, firom the adjacent 
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xJioimtaiiB^ ibr tbe nae of tbeif faottses dad iaMes; and 
even for irrigatuig Xhmg^imHmd^anjmg offmpmi* 
ties fixNO tkeir streeiSk For thi«' ^puktpoee tibey Yisy^ twct* 
itruetedi beaeftth i)mi susfaee: ef die g«Mtitd« .tuanels of 
day. Tliese QondttG4 tbe waler into large stone lettv-^ 
voinf wliere it k kept lo be tisiBd whettf wanted. 
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ANIMAL BIOGRAPHY; or, Po^ui^ Zoojwor. 
Fifth EdUiom. Four Volumci^y 12ikw>. with Tivevity 
Engravings. Price It Ss. 

Charocter ofikit Work fiom4heM<mifUyRtvi^ fir October^ 1803L 
*^ We woula retommend his (Mr. Bingley's) volumes to thoa» 
professed natumUsts who may be desirous of revising, in an 
easy and mediodical manner, some of the most interesting 
reaulta of th^ former iveadgations ;— to the student, who is 
aov enabled, with no great caqieudHure of either time or 
trouble, to trace at once the outline of a great departmaent of 
the Iiinnsean system, and to treasure in his mind many of the 
•curious fiM^ts cooAficted with the history of animal creation ;«— 
to the philosodber, who loves to speeulate on the constitutioii 
•ndeenduet of orBMniaed bongs ; -o oad even to him who, with- 
out having it in nis power to innsue any fixed plan of study, 
<*an occasionally devote an hour or two to rational recseati|»n. 

From the perusal of these anecdotes^ the young of both sexes 
may reap much entertainment and instruction, without eiN 
eoiin tering a sin^^ passage which can alarm modest j, or wemd 
those pure and simple feelings which constitute the orqammlt 
and comfort of our condition* * , . 

tJSEFUI. KNOWLEDGE; or a familiar and ex- 
planatory Account of the Various Productions of Na- 
ture, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal ; which are chiefly 
employed for the Use of Man. Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings ; and intended as a Work both of Instruction and 
Reference. Third Edition. Three Volumes, l^hno. 
Price One Guinea. 

^ As a compendium of accurate information upon every sub- 
jiact conneetea with the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, we have not seen amorensefulpuUication than this.'* 

^^ To the library of the you9g, these volumes will be a «iost 
desirable addition.**— ilH^it^ CHtiofor Sept. 1817. 

^* There is, we are persuaded, no class of readers to whom this 
bool: will not be both amusing and instructive. To those (who 
have already studied the sulyects in larger work« it wiU serve 
to recal the particulars which are most interesting, and may be 
advantageously employed as a book of reference. Those, on 
the other hand, who nave not entered u])on such enquiries, 
will find a great deal to gratify their curiosity, conveyed in an 
agreeable manner. 

^^ To young persons, especially young ladies, who fiave sel 
dam an opportunity of studying large systems of natural his* 
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tory, we should particularly recommend this work.** ^facft- 
^mod^t EdMmr^ Magazine far Map^ 1817* 

BIOGRAPHICAL CONVERSATIONS, on the 

moat eminent and instructive British Characters; 
interspersed with numerous Anecdotes, illustrative of 
their Lives and 'Actions, and of the Times in which they 
lived* Third Edition. l£mo. price 6«. 6c2. in boards. 
The Author has endeavoured to illuatrate the advantufes 
that tesuU to young paiacms firom sid>miB8i0n to autao- 
rity and restraint, from ^^cation to study, from industry, 
intesrity, and obedience; and the unhappiness, that is inva^ 
:riabl^ consequent upon disobedience, inaolence, imprudence, 
bad company, and dissipation. But, as infinitely the most 
.ampartent of all, he has m i^ cases endeavoured to show the 
necessity of early raligioas instruction and habits. Preftiee. 

BIOGRAPHICAL CONVERSATIONS, on the 

most eminent Votaoers, of different Nations; com* 
prdbending distinct Narratives of their personal Adven* 
tures. Second Edition. l2mo. Price 6», 6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL CONVERSATIONS, on cele- 
brated Travellers ; comprehending distinct Narratives 
of theiv personal Adventures, Second Edition, 12mo. 
Price 6». i6rf. 

TRAVELS IN THJE SOUTH OF EUROPE, 
from modem Writers, with Remarks and Observa** 
tions, &c. exhibiting a connected View of the Geogra^ 
phy and present State of that Qiuirter of the Globe. 

TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, from modem 
Writers, with Remarks and Observations, &c. 

TRAVELS IN SOUl^H AMERICA, from modem 
Writers, with Remarks and Observations, &c. 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA, from modern Writers, 
with Remarks and Observations, &c» Price 6^. 6d. 
each volume. 

In the preceding volumes, it has been the design of the au- 
thor, ffy a detail of anecdotes of eztraordimDr adventures, 
connected by illustrative remarks and observations, to allure 
young nersons to a study of geography, and to an attainment of 
a knowledge of the character, habits, customs, and productions 
of foreign nations.^Pr^/SKr. 
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